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LADA 


AMERICAN DANCER WHO FILLED SEVENTY ENGAGEMENTS LAST SEASON 





MUSICAL 
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i INTERNATIONAL 





MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Chure Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
| 644 ¢ 
Carnegie Ha New York 
hit INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secur posit for Teachers f Musi in 
School { P Conservatories Teacher 
re ed for epartments of school and 
ri ‘ rk Macue SUILDING New 
a] | 
|. H. DUVAL, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Italia und French Opera 
6 § Caunecie Haw New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
ght-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenogra 
ph ' u Public and Private School 
Musi hing for church trials 
A ddre Brook ho 18 Lefferts Place 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Techs Interpretation Theory 
Normal Cour for Teachers 
607-4 Carnewie Hall, New York 
Newark Stud 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence 680 St. Nicholas Ave. New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management ; 
Annie Friedberg 14 roadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
7 Tel. 140 


MMI 


> W. 67th Columbus 











KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voi Culture Art of Singing 


MAX 


Stud Carnegie Hall 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice t ull its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of usical Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
rEACHER 


SINGING 


144 Fast 62nd Street, New York 
lelephone, 610 Plaza 


CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall rel. 1350 Circle 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANE! 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York . 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 

136 East 76th St., New York City 

Telephone—Rhinelander 4345 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mur. Awna Zinoiea, Director 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
Bidg.), New York City 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 


House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Rope, Y 


. 2184 Hathgate Ave., 
ace 3067 Tremont 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Mitier Vocat Art-Sct- 
ENCE Auditions by appointment only 
$17 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥ Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretar 
M« 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


My 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry MecClaskey, John Barn s 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
U irtists now in responsible positions 
SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 
For all particulars, appl ) Carnegi Hall, 
154 West st w York Cit Fel. Cirel 
fue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mi Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 
65 Central Park West el. Columbus 7140 
Mi BK ex is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
Thursday afternoons Tel. 1350 Cirele 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
10 Carnegie Hall, New York 
WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
“Th method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y lel. 291 Morningside 
HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
| ier f Voce Building and Artistic Singing 
tud 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
"hone, Circle 764 
HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST--TEACHER 
Si4 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone, 1 Cirel 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Vertect Ton Production and Repertoire 
tudio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Felephone Circle 2131 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
MOY? Bok, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Peacher of Theo NKarle 

Carneg.c Hall Pel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studi 57 West 


Vhon,., 859 


104th Street 


\cademy 


MME, MORROW, F. N.C. M., 


American Voice Specialist Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Acad my 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York 
lelephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught-—Successfully put into prac- 
tical usc 


Large Public—-Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time 
Carnegie Hall R.s. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Wiil receive a limited number « 


{ pupils 
Residenc« 
Phone. 318 


34 Gramercy Park 


Gramercy New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays) Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 


: New York C 
Tel. River. 7975. “ = 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
\\ Sth Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 
Studic 3 West 67th St., New York 


jraslau and 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if The Know How to Breath 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 


Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October Ist 


Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—The Leonori 
Avenue and 63rd Street, New York 
Telephone 1342 


Madison 
Plaza 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 


New Yor 
Tayloc Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 


Address, J. Carrat., 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic SoPRANo. 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 

















HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received 
Stud:o 607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 
(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 


NEWKIRK 


1425 sroadway 
Bldg.), N.Y, 
All Mail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York Phone, Bryant 1274 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
0 West 67th Street . New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction 
243 East 72nd St New York 


lelephone 218 Rhinelander 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studo: 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


musical education given to students 
beginning to the highest perfection, 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


Complete 
from the 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 


Address: 127 West 126th St » New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 

Concerts Recitals. 

Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 


Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
810 Carnecie Hatt New Yor« 
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June 
Pianist- 


Stanley GARDNER fittie: 


1 Gladstone Avenue Westmenat, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cmcinnati, Ohio. 


PIANIST 


H ENI!IO T 
KIMBALL HALL 


EVY CHICAGO 
ENGELHARDT wis 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Musis, 
og S: Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Compeser—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street . New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-.CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MaTuer 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 
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Suite 40, 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsestauste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composgr, Voice Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tues. and Fri. Aft 
1914 Diamond St. . Philadelphia, Pa 


Carolyn WHE LARD runs: 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE | maa 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicage 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Direetor of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. __GARDNER 


formerly Milan, New York. 
Artist Tencher 
internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Pupils nce lh for oe 
Lawrence 
Odd Fellows 


























Special Course in Diction. 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile 
nany other —, Mae Studios 508 
Temple, Cincinnati, 


oe WILD ies 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


rliANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oraterio 








STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited aumber of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Telephone’ 4947, Prospect 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifimann Bldg. St. Paal, Misa. 


RAYMOND WILSON | : 


Syracuse Cattonite Syracuse, New York 
Pianist a. 


UEMMELI 


= en: Mo. 
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um HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | * 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4t2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


wai | ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING A ‘T BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten = House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 4 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 
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Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 


COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street : New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
OPEN FOR CONCERT 


3 Linnaean Street 
Pupils. isl oaet Len sweet 


PGRASSE ::. 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


A 

R 

T 

Hy Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

K 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCBRESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRAL 
624 aebentanie i Avenue 


BONG! 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault 
I always suggest to him t 


consult MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice anc 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremok 
included, when bad training has not gone so fa: 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
5654 WEST 1 1a STREET 
Tel 7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May pay 
erson Ave., 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 

Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 

Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address 








GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 





nee * Organist and 
Composer 
Will Accept Advanced 














Y Caliban ill. 











MADAME VALERI 

















NEW YORK 














Columbus, Ohio 








New York 








430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 479 West 146th Street, 
Soprano 
MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE s2z=222 pati iin 


ISAAC VAN GROVE a py > A — 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, lil. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, Pence 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals witb 
Mr. HENRY mI 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rgoth Street. New York City 











K LIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Ga Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, ‘Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 








Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, 
Didur, Chaliapin, Sammarco, 
Sembach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_ 





324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


KRONOLD =<" 


HE LEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, III 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paut. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th ‘Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Cellist 


561 West 147th St 


“Z>r 





Address: 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


aarl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 








“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, ~ 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


ances OE VILLA BIANIST AND TEACHER 


BALL 356 W. 22nd St., New York City 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchourg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 











3 


.. 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.’ 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





Successful songs: “The 

T Devil’s Love song, " “Even 
T ing Song,” ‘Two Roses,” 
“Dusky L ullaby,” “Come 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Grasberry Piane School. 839 Carnegie Hall ) 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street jNew YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 


» SEND FOR 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 


Operatic Chorus 


Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for Al) Information 





MUSICAL COURIER 





June 17, 1920 








THE 


The Artrio Angelus 
Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 


450 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


6 Kew Conover is one of the few’preat Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —— 


q Its continued : use tn such inatitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago © =: 


MAKERS 











'BRAD 


1854 NEW 








F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer— Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


306 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


sMARGOLI 





VOICF 
CULTURE 


1425 Brosdwey. Sulte 38. New York City 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
S yrecvse Univ ersity N 
For Copcerts address uns. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, 


» ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of ae - ont supplementary 
New York 








Studios 118 West 79th Street 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
ficle ae ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


tAddress: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313]W. 87th Street,|N. Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 














Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin” 


Four volumee—First Principles to Highes 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Henri 
ard, translated into English, with 3253 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 
special studies by Musin and other Masters. 
No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofore existed. Send stamp for History of 


the Belgian ‘ 

MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin. Contains 
adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
more than fifty years, and twice 
sosend the World. Autograph letter of Leo- 
#, Saint-Saéne; 20 


sneedotes 
an ge | 


id II, King of the Bel; 
fiustrations. Price £2.50 Wy 











Address 51 West 76th St., Masia Pub. Co. New York City 








HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadios:{ 22 West 85th Street, New York 
2849 West 30th Street, B 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15teach 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music—° 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’ ‘ 
‘il Trovatore,’ * Hit 
mmoresque,’ gree of 
,, Melody in f,”  Sulterfly 
‘ Harlekin,' ** She; 
ane ’* and practically all I the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving an ‘deal with 

a merchant who is fair-min 
and broadminded. 
Century at means a low 
rofit for him, Insist on Century. 
your dealer won't Supply you you,we 
will, Catalo 
classical an aandiee 
compositions free on 
t. 


entury Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


Sree ?, MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which 


1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE 


advan’ i 
Soe member ty incidental to a broad m 
ronment. Te ns widens Reece Mensger. 


usical education. Fifty artist t 
Symphony Orchestra. Highest cmndards, ret 


’ (DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
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Musicians From All Parts of the World, 
Regardless of Creed or Nationality, Gather 
in Amsterdam 1 to. Honor Gustav Mahler 


First Real Peace Gathering an Auspicious Event When Musical Celebrities of Many Countries, Divided by the 
War, Assemble Again to Do Homage to the Great Composer—Mengelberg in the Lime Light— 
The Concerts—“Side Shows” and Notes 


[The first part of this interesting review of the great 
Mahler Festival.in Amsterdam was published in last 
week’s issue of the Musical Courier. The late arrival 
of the story made it necessary to divide the contents. 
The continuation is therefore published in this week’s 
issue, although the reader is referred to the preliminary 
article so as to connect the two stories.—Editor’s Note. | 


” 


THE “SEconD TRILOGY. 

Amsterdam, May 22, 1920.—This “intermezzo,” as Mah 
ler’s chief commentator, Specht, calls it, together with the 
fifth, made up the fourth concert (May 12). Its familiarity 
obviates“comment here. The fifth, however, made one of 
the deépest impressions upon us that this 
festival has provided. It ought to be- mn) 
come, in the near future, one of the most 
frequently heard of Mahler’s works. 

Together with the sixth and seventh 
(fifth and sixth concert, May 14 and 15) 
it constitutes the second great style-period 
in Mahler's life—a_ period in which all 
his technical mastery reached its maturity, 
and in which also his extraordinarily 
contradictory nature came most fully to 
light. <A conglomeration of styles, per 
haps unprecedented in the work of any 
great musician, a storehouse full of musi 
cal thought dispensed with rather undis 
criminating prodigality, and the ever-pres- 
ent conflict between the man, his race and 
his musicianship combine to render these 
three gigantic works the most problem- 
atical of all. Things of sovereign beauty, 
and tests of the supremest workmanship, 
intermingled with frank banalties and 
often intentional—apercus of the most 
sickeningly sordid side of life, sacrilegious 
grimaces that reflect the bitterness of soul 
of one haunted by the livid face of human 
misery. 

Musically this “trilogy” represents Mah 
ler’s struggle with the great symphonic 
problem. Bach and Beethoven had_ be 
come a life experience with him, and _ it 
is as though he battled with their spirits. 
Such movements as the first, with its 
grand funeral march, the second “Nacht 
musik” and the rondo finale of the sev 
enth are rare blessings of the sacred muse. 
The “Tragic” sixth—‘a hard nut for the 
tender teeth of our critics,” as Mahler 
himself characterized it, will probably re 
main so for a long time. It is the least 
comprehensible and, for all we know now, 


perhaps the profoundest of all of Mah 
ler’s works. Needless to say the per 
formance of all these works was master 


last detail. 


SYMPHONY. 


down to the 
Tne NintH 
The ninth symphony (eighth concert, 
May 18), which its creator himself did not 
live to hear, will, probably, like the fifth 
and seventh, be more frequently heard 
after Mengelberg’s efforts {n its behalf, 
and were it only for the sake of its mar 
velously beautiful adagio—the most deeply 


ful, 


eighth is his great public manifesto, his popular revelation 
of self. These two works, quite naturally, have formed the 
climaxes of the festival (seventh concert, May 17, and 
ninth concert, May 21). 

“THE SONG OF THE EartH.” 

The “Song of the Earth,” a composition that ought not 
to remain unheard in America much longer (rumors are 
afloat of a first performance in New York next season), 
is the most finely chiseled, most tenderly atmospheric of 
Mahler’s works and of the evenest merit. Six settings of 
Chinese poems of the eighth century (Li-Tai-Po, Tschang 
Tsi, Mong-Ko-Yen and Wang-Wei are the authors), for 


MMT 
SUL 


WAAL 





scherzo-like pieces—a gay chinoiserie “Of Youth;” a 
warmblooded, fast-pulsating love dithyramb “Of Beauty ;” 
and another dionysic rhapsody, “The Drunken One in 
Spring,” more darkly colored than the first 
The whole is a masterpiece of harmonic, 
polyrhythmic finesse, and the most precious example of 
Mahler’s orchestral workmanship, comparable to a cameo 
of the finest cut, and in its color mosaic to the choicest 
thirteenth century glass. I know of no piece of music of 
any extent with a more uninterrupted continuity of at- 
mosphere. It cast a spell over the audience which inter 
posed minutes of silence between the last note and the 
triumph of the soloists, Cahier and Urlus, at the end 
THE SYMPHONY OF 


polyphonic and 


THE THOUSAND 


So much was written on Mahler's eighth at the time of 
its performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra that no 
comment on the work is necessary here. It is simpler, 
more readily grasped, than most of the others, its “effe« 

(Continued on page 26.) 


A STATEMENT ISSUED BY 
GALLI-CURCI’S ATTORNEYS 


In the Musicat Courter of June 3 there appeared a state 


ment issued by the attorneys for Manager Charles L. Wagnet 
This office has just received a state 
| | ment from McCormick, Kirkland, Pat 
terson & Fleming, ot Chicago, attor 
neys for Mme. Galli-Curci, in answer 
to that of the Wagner attorneys \s 
a matter of courtesy and _ fairness, 
their statement is given the same publicity 
as the former one It is as follows 
“In the Issuc ol the MusIcal 
Courter for June 3, 1920, was pub 
lished a statement by Messrs. House, 
Grossman «& Vorhaus, attorneys for 
Charles | Wagner, in regard to a 
suit recently instituted in Minneapo 
lis against Mr. Wagner by (melita 
Galli-Curcei Because of certain in 
accuracies in that = statement we are 
taking the liberty of setting forth several 
facts which were omitted therefrom 
“The contract formerly existing be 
tween Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Wagnet 
was cancelled by the former on April 11, 
1920, for reasons which more than justi 
fied her action \side from the legal 
invalidity of the contract as drawn, the 
reasons for the cancellation were the same 


basis of het 


as those now forming the 

suit against Mr. Wagner for an account 
ing, and consist in a long series of 
breaches of obligations under the contract 


by Mr. Wagner Among the grounds set 
up in Mme. Galli-Curci's complaint are 
Mr. Wagner's failure to account to het 
for money actually received by him in 
her behalf, false statements both of 
money received and disbursed, and the 
entering into secret agreements as to het 
services prejudicial to het The com 
plaint alleges that substantially $125,000 
Is Owing to her, as a result of four years’ 
experience under his management 
“These circumstances, as set forth in 
the complaint, first came to her attention 
in February, 1920, and, after some inves 
tigation had been made to substantiate 
her suspicions, she took steps to terminate 
her contractual relations with Mr. Wag 
ner. In our capacity of attorneys for 
Mme. Galli-Curci, we advised her that 


she had ample legal grounds for refusing 

to continue under his management 
“Contrary to the intimation made i 

the statement of Mr. Wagner ittorney 


pathetic yet comforting piece of music in the rights of managers and of the music 
the whole series. This movement—not by going public will in no way suffer as the 
Mahler's will, but by that of a higher result of the cancellation of the contract 
power—became the finale of the symphony, Fike shusted Mail Mme. Galli-Curci is under the competent 
= eee er His ee to CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. and Sere, a nt of La 
add a hith anc eerhaps a sixth move ’ : os P . rence vans ane at Salter (formerly 
ment came to ae Pe the spectre which Who has been called “the maker of artists,” is now permanently established in the Evans-Salter Musical Bureau, of At 
° me ety : New York with a large following. Mme, Davies has introduced a number of singers ' 
lurks in nearly all the symphonies, be : : 4 - lanta, Ga.), who have authority to ar 
étine a eeality ia this The present. per to concert, operatic and oratorio audiences both in America and abroad, among range for her public namerats ae 
~ s. ; agg year ogg ‘ appearance and 
. Pct oe, ¥ , : ; : them being Louis Graveure, Laurence Leonard and Sybil Vane. Mr. Leonard recently at PI 
formance fell on Mahler’s death day, and ‘ ate ak who will give full and generous consid 
lef ee eply eT g made his American debut at the Rubinstein Club, where he scored an unmistakable ‘ . j 
eft the audience ‘so deeply moved as to : : . eration to the rights and claims of all 
: : PRS ee peg Ale . success. Tle substantiated this success at his appearances in Manhattan, Kan., and eS ; et 
make applause impossible, for even with : “tale a ‘ concerned The broad assertion by Mr 
out the crépe under the composer’s bust at the recent Chattanooga Festival. The young baritone has already been booked Wagner's attorneys. however. that Mme 
- , ; Tita her : . . ’ > seas 920-2 lan ‘ ; , , degree . 
it would have seemed a sacrilege. _* as * an ee ee rege sey wr rey : f - including “a ie me Galli-Curci is bound to fulfill all writtes 
pnd - P nce Vestival ear ; ” . we 
The beauty of this last movement, in eee eee oe ee ee he P et: ys : - nee og @ tear of Cenyorace and oral contracts entered into by Mr 
which Mengelberg’s string choirs de and the Pacific Coast. Wagner for her appearance during the sea 
veloped a superearthly magnificence of son of 1920-1921 is in direct contradictios 
to the contract itself By the terms of that 


tone, and in which the solo cello (Marix 
Loevensohn) sang an unforgettable la- 
ment, blots out of one’s memory all the “problematical” 
elements of the preceding three. And yet here—in the 
“Laendler” and the burlesque—the “problem” is more 
patent than anywhere else. 

Tue CLiMax, 


It disappears entirely in the “Lied yon der Erde” and 
in the “Eighth.” The “Lied” in reality should have been 
the ninth symphony—and its title, with the sub-title of 
“symphony for solo voices and orchestra” is a slender 
disguise with which the composer sought to evade the 
fateful number. It is Mahler’s most personal work, an 
intimate confession from friend to friend, just as the 


orchestra with tenor and contralto alternately, form a 
sequence of movements, whose form, it is true, is largely 
determined by the poem, but whose spiritual unity and in 
strumental calibre point to the symphony. 

The first of these movements—the “Drinking Song of 
Earthly Misery”—with its sardonic dionysian verve, is the 
allegro, the rushing stream of life, the cup overflowing aad 
the drop of bitterness within, which in the finale has be 
come a flood of melancholy. “The Parting” is the title of 
that finale, the poet’s leave from life, a touchingly beautiful 
essay on the sadness of earthly existence. Between the 
two there is a slow movement, “The Lonesome One in 
Autumn,” a piece of finest-spun impressionism, and three 


contract the figures for public appearance 


as well as other essential provisions were subject to mutua 
agreement between Mme. Galli-Curct and Mr. Wagnet 
in a word, subject to her approval. It is one of her grounds 


for complaint against him that he has entered into many 
written and oral agreements regardless cither of her ap 
proval or her best interests 


“Any communication in regard to the matters covered 


either in this statement or in the statement made by Mr 
Wagner's attorneys may be addressed to u it 1418 
Tribune Building, Chicago, III 
(Signed) 
“McCormick, KirKLAND, Patterson & FLEMING, 


“Attorneys for Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci,’ 
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PRESIDENT ATTENDS 
DETROIT F. M. C. MEETING 


Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling Gives Illuminating Talk at 
Luncheon—Tuesday Musicale Holds Endowed Mem- 
bership Contest—Summer Symphony Concerts 
Growing in Popularity—M. M. T. A. 


NATIONAL 


Convention Plans 

) t ficl June 7, 1920 (n Tuesday, May 18, the 

| rated M e Clu of Detroit and vicinity arranged 
lunches at the Detroit Athletic Club 

( ‘ vere laid for seventy-five, officers and members of 
letron, Grand Rapti Port Huron, Ann Arbor and Mt 
a wing present. Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling 

tof the National Federation of Music Clubs, and 

| () ( rik itsch were the guests of honor Dur 
mecheon the Hudson Women's Quartet ang 

eral selection \t the close of the luncheon Mrs 
(sanlapol, vice resident of the Great Lakes dis 

tt nade a weleomimg addre and then called upon Mrs 
Frederic B. Steves vly elected president of the Tues 

; fusicale. wl poke briefly of the club work in this 

{ Mr Theodore Ot Leonard sang Carrie Jacob 
| le Phousand Dime Fen Thousand,” 

ests joining in the chorus, after which Mrs, Ganapol 

rod Mr Il r |. Ottaway, vice-president of the 

| Federati wh poke of the aims and aml 

t { State federation. Mrs. Seiberling then spoke 

it me Jength, and in an iluminating manner, of the work 
ils of the National Federation 

During her visit here Mrs. Seiberling was the. guest of 

irs. Henry Bourne Joy, at “Fair Acres,” Grosse Pointe 
lar i beautitul subur of Detroit 

M CALE Hou ENDOWMENT MEMBERSIIIP 
CONTEST 

lhe annual endowment memberslup contest of the Tue 

i Musical wa held at the re idence ot the vice-presi 
dent. Mrs. Leland B. Case, on Tuesday morning, May 25 
There were applicants for the memberships in voice, plano 
wid sight reading, and the committee were much pleased 

ith the high order manifested by the contestants The 
following gwere successful. In voice, Viola Bridges, pupil 
of Mr fark I’, Chase, and Mary E. Birre, pupil of 

Villiam Howland; in piano, Carolyn Sutphin, pupil of 
Frances Crossette; Helen Greene, pupil of Phyllis Gabell; 
Margaret Evelyn Farnham, pupil of Mrs. Boris L. Gana 
pol: Eleanor Conlon, pupil of Frances Crossette, and Viv 
ian Jones, pupil of Francis Mayhew; in reading accom 
animents at sight, Adaline Thatcher Venman, pupil of 
the Nortl tern University, and Edith Moore, pupil of 
Charles Frederic Morse, while Honorable Mention was 
viven to Mrs. C,. D. Hess, graduate of Albion College 
SyMpeHony Concerts GRowING IN PopuLarity, 

The nightly “Pop” concerts by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra given at the Arena Gardens, Victor Kolar con 
ducting are attracting constantly increasing audiences, 
lhe programs are varied, the numbers not being confined 
entirely to the lighter forms of compositions for the or 
chestra These concerts ought to add many to the audi 
ences for next seasen, for they are doing a valuable work 
in acquainting these summer audiences with serious or 
chestral musi 

PLANS FoR THE CONVENTION OF THE M, M. T, A, 

Frederick L. York, president of the Michigan Music 

leachers’ Association, and Charles Frederick Morse, 


called a 
Central High 


hairman of the local executive committee, mass 


necting Wednesday evening, June 2, at the 

School, to which were invited teachers in various branches 
in music and music lovers.. Mr. York presided over the 
meeting, Short talks were given by Mrs, Mann, principal 
f the Eastern High School, on the work,in music done 
in the high schools and of the system of music credits; 
hy Jennie M. Stoddard, on the relation of National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs to the teachers’ associations; by 
Charl Larned, on the music schools in settlements; by 
Thomas Chilver supervisor of music in the public 
chools, on music in the public schools. Mr. Morse then 
told of plans for concerts and the entertainment of visit 


and urged upon every one present to help to 
recital by Royal A. 
convention, 

S 


ing teachers 
vention a success \ 
features of the 


make the con 
Dadmun will be one of the 


Destinn at Czecho-Slovak Festival 


The great festival which is to be held this month in 
Prague to: celebrate the first anniversary of the birth 
of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia will gain added lustre 
through the appearance of Emmy Destinn, Mme, Destinn 
recently returned to her native country from America, 
where she gave several concerts and made a few guest 
appearances in opera The soprano will be featured in 
two concerts, and will make her appearances in two operas 
to be given at the festival. Mme. Destinn lived in great 
hardship on her estate in Czecho-Slovakia during the war, 
and, like her compatriot Kubeltk, has always been ready 
to serve her native land 

The great Czecho-Slovakian festival will be attended 


gymnasts, a delegation of 15,000 having 
already left from America to take part in the exercises. 
One of the guests of honor will be Dr. Masaryk, president 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, and members of the 
diplomatic corps of the various countries are expected 
he present 

Mme, Destinn, 
ment m this 


by over 100,000 


under Ottokar Bartik’s manage 
country, will return here in the fall for the 
entire season of 1920-21, She will sing twelve times at the 
Metropolitan during December, 1920, and January, 1921, 
and has a busy concert season ahead for the balance of the 
wuiter, 


who ts 


Olive Nevin Sings at Commencements 


During the week of June 7 one of the most spectacular 
events ever held in Pittsburgh was staged at the Penn 
sylvania College for Women to celebrate its fiftieth an 
This was an out-of-door production given on 
a pageant depicting the Victory of Love 
over the personification of Conflict. Several hundred peo 
ple took part, and al! of the soloists were selected from 
Pittsburgh talent. Olive Nevin essayed the role of Proph. 


niversary, 
the campus of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ecy, and gave the prologue in true declamatory style. 
Rosa Hamilton took the part of Love; Mrs. Denton, Con- 
flict, and Edith Wild led the chorus in the role of Miriam. 

Following her appearance in the pageant at the Penn 
sylvania College for Women, Miss Nevin journeyed to 
joston to participate in the commencement exercises at 
Wellesley 


Giorni Sails for Europe 

Giorni, the young Italian pianist and composer, 
passengers on the Rotterdam, sailing for 
Mr. Giorni will go direct to Italy, 
summer at a villa outside Florence 
will return to the United States in 
work has been so greatly admired 
already booked for him both in 
pianist of the Elshuco Trio. Mr. Giorni's 
and trio are scheduled to be heard in Rom: 
Joseph Bonnet, the famous French organist, 


Aurelio 
was among the 
Europe on June 10. 
to spend most of the 
with his parents. He 
September, where his 
that a busy season is 
recital and as 
string quartet 
this summer. 


who recently heard some of the young composer's fugal 
work written during the past winter, has asked him to 
compose a canon for the organ, with a view to including 


it on his forthcoming programs. 


Mrs. K. M. Fullerton Passes Away 


After a lingering illness due to nervous trouble, Mrs. 
Kk. M. Fullerton, or Nannie Clark Fullerton, as she some- 
times signed herself, died at her home in Columbus, Ohio, 


on May 17 last. Mrs. Fullerton was considered one of the 
most scholarly and well informed teachers of voice in Co 
lumbus, She studied first with Lyman Wheeler, who sang 
with Jenny Lind in her early tours, and then with Warren 
Davenport Her piano imstruction was secured under 
Otto Bendix and Scharwenka, harmony under Stephen 
Emery, and musical history under Louis C. Elson. Her 
voice instructors included such celebrated masters as 
D’Arona, Marchesi and Sbriglia. 
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Martha Baird’s Engagement Announced 


The engagement of Martha Baird, pianist, to Adrian 
VanLaar, of New York, was announced recently at a 
party given by Bernice Gay, of Boston. The wedding will 
take place in Los Angeles, Cal., in July or August, at the 
home of Mary Baird, an aunt of Miss Baird. Mr. Van 
Laar is a member of Brummer and VanLaar, importers 
and representatives in this country for several European 


firms. a 
Flonzaley Success in London 
A cable to the Musicat Courter from its London cor- 
respondent, Clarence Lucas, reports that the concert there 
of the Flonzaley Quartet was a brilliant success. The 


American number on the program was the Loeffler quar- 
tet, which was well received. The audience was most dis- 
tinguished, among those in attendance being Cyril Scott, 
John Ireland, Leopold Stolowsli and Nicolai Sokoloff. 


Rudolph Reuter acores 
with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Success unusual was scored by that prominent Chicago 
pianist, Rudolph Reuter, when he appeared as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony rchestra at Springfield, II]. 
recently, the Illinois State Journal remarking upon his 
“scintillating and brilliant performance, a triumph in ve- 
locity and clearness.” 








Francis Rogers Sings in Trenton 


It was a well arranged program and one which was 
exceedingly well sung which Francis Rogers, baritone, 
gave at the New Jersey State Normai School, at Tren- 
ton, N. J., on June 8 Two of the numbers which cre-. 
ated especial interest were Nevin's “The Rosary,” and 
sruno Huhn’s “Invictus,” both of which were written 


for Mr. Rogers. 





Harold Flammer Issues New Scott Songs 
Three new sacred songs by John Prindle Scott have 
just, been published by Harold Flammer, Inc.—‘“Remember 
No® Thy Creator,” and “Messengers of Peace,” both for 
general use; also “Come Ye Thankful People,” especially 
suitable for Thanksgiving service. All are issued in two 
keys—high and low. 


George Anderson Brown Dead 


Anderson Brown, a veteran musician, passed 
away in Providence, R. IL, on June 12, aged eighty-one 
years. Mr. Brown was actively connected with opera in 
Boston a great many years ago and was one of the chorus- 
masters at the famous Boston Peace Jubilee. 


George 
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WHEATLEY BACK HOME AGAIN 





American Tenor Enjoyed His European Successes, But 
Is Glad to Be Home Again—Will Tour This 
Country Next Season 


There are American artists who, after making a name 
for themselves in their own country, suddenly disappear 
for a while, and when they “pop up” again it is with added 
fame as international figures. One of these is Walter 
Wheatley, well remembered since the days of the Cen- 





WALTER WHEATLEY, 


Tenor. 


tury Opera Company, of which he was a distinguished 
member, and who has just returned to the land of his 
birth after triumphing in grand opera in Australasia. 

On the afternoon of June 8 a visitor called at the office 
of the Musica Courter and was found to be no other 
than Walter Wheatley, who, looking the picture of health, 
had made his unheralded appearance and was asked by a 
repre sentative for a short interview. 

“So you were with the Williamson Grand Opera Com- 
pany touring through Australasia the past ten months?” 

“Yes! How do you know?” 

“You see, my dear Mr. W heatley, we keep abreast of the 
times and also of artists, and read with great interest of 
your successes, which were reported in the New Zealand 
times, the Sydney Morning Herald, the New Zealand Sun, 
the Melbourne Age, the Sydney Times, the Dominion, the 
Press, the Sydney Telegraph.” 

“That is interesting. Do you mean to say you read all 
the papers of the musical world?” 

“No, but every company carries with it a press repre- 
sentative whose business it is to send to papers the notices 
which have appeared concerning the artists of the com- 
pany, and probably through that channel your appearances 
in Australasia have become known to some of your ad 
mirers in this country.” 

“Truly, the public and the press were very kind to me, 
I sang many of my best roles—Canio in whe cpeened Rodolfo 
in ‘La Bohéme,’ Hoffman in ‘The Tales,’ Cavaradossi in 
‘Tosca,’ Pinkerton in ‘Butterfly,’ and the title role in Gou- 
nod’s ‘Faust.’” 

“How was the musical situation over there?” 

“Very good, indeed. We appeared before packed houses 
and hundreds were turned away, unable to secure seats. 
You see, they were hungry for grand opera and showed 
their appreciation, not only by supporting the company, but 
also by their enthusiastic reception of each artist. 

“Are Australasians demonstrative ?” 

“Certainly. The public is very warm. You know the 
English public is not cold, although it has that reputation, 
However, it is very pronounced in its likes and dislikes.” 

“Are you glad to be back home ?” 

“Certainly. I missed America, yet I enjoyed my stay in 
Australia and New Zealand so much as to hope to return 
for another tour. As a matter of fact, I already have a 


new offer.” 

“Will you remain here next season, Mr. Wheatley 

“Yes, i will devote my time to concert and opera appe ar- 
ances, "and have arranged with the Seidman | Musical 
Bureau of Chicago to look after my interests.” 

“How long do you expect to stay in Chicago? 

“To tell you candidly, I was on this occasion only pass- 
ing through the city on my way to New York, when I met 
Louis Seidman at the depot, who persuaded me to stay and 
talk matters over, and who took charge of me right then 
and there. If he is half as persuasive in booking me 
as he was in sec uring me for his bureau, I will not be very 
idle next season. 

“Where will you spend your summer vacation?” 

“In the E ast, where I believe I have as many friends as 
in the West.’ 

As Mr. Wheatley had many acquaintances to visit in 
Chicago, and as his time was limited, the chat had to come 
to a close with the promise from Mr. Wheatley that in the 
near future he would tell the readers of the Musica. 
Courter some of his experiences in the Antipodes. 


R. D. 








Victor Winton Married 


Victor L. Winton, formerly president of Winton & 
Livingston, Inc., was married on June 7 at Easton, Pa., to 
Ethel Livingston, divorced wife of his former partner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winton are spending a vacation at Shawnee 
on the Delaware. 





Van Yorx to Teach All Summer 


_ Theo Van Yorx will teach during the entire summer at 
his studio, 22 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
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The Golden Horde and Operatic Music 


N his recently published and most delightful book, “A 


Quaker Singer’s Recollection,” David Bispham 
_ Strikes for the musical liberty of America. Mr. 
Bispham is, himself, an epochal American artist. He has 


sung in the best vocal and dramatic company all over Eu- 
rope and his own country, in grand opera and grand con- 
cert. As an artist he has sat among the peers. No one 
has better authority to speak from actual knowledge or 
with better capacity for sound artistic judgment. He ap- 
peals with great force for the emancipation of America 
from the domination of foreign languages and influences 
in music that have dwarfed native singing, made opera an 
exotic for the rich and fashionable, and denied it almost 
wholly to the popular desire. It has had its deadening 
influence upon the vocal concert platform also. The in- 
vasion of foreigners of great prestige and splendid gifts, 
singing in their own languages exclusively, has served to 
give to foreign tongues a false estimate of musical values 
by the side of which Anglo-Saxon is made to appear 
harsh, unromantic and unadaptable to the expression of 
delicate or dynamic sentiment. 

As Mr. Bispham says, “There is nothing bad in English 
as a medium of song, except bad English.” As an_epi- 
gram it can be set as a solitaire in the fact that the Eng- 
lish tongue has had the flexibility, delicacy, power and 
adaptability to express and carry the largest and finest 
ody of pure, delicate and sublime poetry in the literature 
of the world. Even if it were true that English lacks 
softness, breadth, or the ductility to carry every musi- 
cal syllable to its completest expression, there would be all 
the more reason to put it under the continuing heat and 
pressure of musical demand in order that, if anything be 
lacking, it might be developed. More than any other lan- 
guage in the world the English tongue is living and 
growing. Here in America has been, and still is, its rich- 
est soil and readiest growth. 

It has so often been said that music is a universal lan- 
guage that the world has made a fetish of the idea, ig- 
noring all distinctions and gradations. It is true that 
music is the universal language, but it is that when it is 
music only. Even then it may be said to have its dialects. 
But when drama is united to music, then each must con- 
cede something of its own essence to reach the chemical 
perfection of a new combination. If the voice is to be 
wholly subservient, then the voice becomes a mere instru- 
ment of music useless to convey the miracles of beauty 
that reside in words. And there are such beauties in 
words, just as there are in musical sounds miracles of 
inspiration, vehicles of beauty, that sway the emotions. 
If there are to be no words that the listener can under- 
stand, why any words to song at «ll—why not the naked 
human voice emitting its tones as the’ strings and the 
winds do, with no purpose but to engage the ear with the 
pure musical sound? [Debussy in his “Les Sirenes” has 
tried this experiment—Editor.] If this were true, then 
the singers should fall to the level of the corresponding 
instruments in the orchestra and be rewarded accordingly. 
Imagine, if you can, some of the immortal foreign throats 
piping at a few hundred dollars per week instead of for 
thousands per night! 

The moment words enter into combination with music 
a new form of drama emerges. It matters not whether 
the composition is a song or grand opera. In grand opera, 
of course, where action is the factor of realization to the 
eye, pantomime will enable somewhat of the story to be 
conveyed, even though the words are not understood. But 
the ideal operatic representation is one where the words 
are distinctly uttered by the singers to an audience that 
can understand them, with the pantomime “suiting the 
action to the word” and both wedded to the music. That 
being the fact—as probably no one will deny—what sort 
of barbaric clownishness of ideal art is that which brings 
together in one performance as principals, as has often 
been done, English, German, French, Italian, Hungarian 
and Spanish artists, each singing a_ different language, 
or, with dreadful effects in pronunciation, uniting to mur- 
der the Italian tongue before an audience that under- 
stands none of them? The audience may get the panto- 
mime, which is an art opera singers are rarely famous in; 
it may get the symphonic effect of the music with the 
vocal instruments added, but of the poignancy of the sig- 
nificant word and phrase, appealing at once to the intelli- 
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gence and the emotions upon the apt inflection of the 
music, it gets nothing at all. 

Music need not be intelligent to be great—it may pro- 
foundly move and excite without definite explanation. 
But drama must be intelligent to be great. Without in- 
telligence it may bore, amuse, pander, or otherwise enter- 


tain; but it will not be great. Suppose Salvini, Sonnen- 
thal, Bernhardt, Modjeska and Tellegen appeared in 
“Hamlet” or “Othello,” each speaking his own tongue 


of their five different tongues and the subordinate char- 
acters speaking in Russian! How long do you suppose 
English speaking audiences would stand for it after the 
first satisfaction of their curiosity to see the famous ani- 
mals in their cages (at $5 per see) had been gratified? 
The rich, idle and Dieta 4 who must affect the things 
where entrance is expensive and exclusive would go, of 
course. It is part of their cult to pretend to understand 
that which is caviare to the general. That is what takes 
the diamond-stomachered, pearl-collared and _ tiara-tur- 
banned inmates of the harems of inordinate wealth to 
Italian, French and German opera sung for Anglo-Saxon 
audiences. It is a mere spectacle to most of them, cost- 
ing much but meaning nothing but glitter and ceremonial, 
in which they have their seats apart. Meanwhile the real 
lovers of music are left at home or driven to the outlands 
of the “roost” once a month because the enormous cost 
of this barbarism in art is maintained to keep it exotic 
and exclusive for those who cannot perceive the artistic 
tragedy of the polyglot farce presented to them. 
THe SpreApING or Musica CUuLtTure. 

Opera sung before American audiences in foreign lan- 
guages has been speciously justified by the claim that it 
encouraged and developed a popular taste for opera. Of 
course it has had some incidental good effect, but mostly 
in the largest cities, and even there the benefits have been 
few. It has not touched remotely to help the musical 
taste of the country which, in population a hundred mil- 
lion strong, lies far from these great centers, thronged 
with polyglot foreigners having no part in national spir- 
itual development. A generation or so ago the ordinary 
cities and large towns of the great Middle West had their 
annual seasons of opera. Companies sang opera in Eng- 
lish, grand opera, opéra-comique, the Offenbach reper- 
tory, Gilbert and Sullivan. Those seasons, when grand 
opera was sung understandingly to audiences in their own 
languages, spread real musical culture whenever the com- 
panies were heard. Every small city that contained a suf- 
cient “opera house” had its opera season of good music 
well sung. There were not such voices as are heard 
now at Metropolitan or Chicago performances, but they 
were probably quite as good as are generally heard in the 
small opera houses of Europe, of whose musical culture 
we hear and quote so much to ourselves—the thing being 
foreign and therefore, of course, superior. 

Then came the smashing entry of the speculator Maple- 
son, with his grand Italian company from London. After 
that the deluge of polyglotry, polygamy, polyandry and 
psychological psoriastry of American musical taste in 
opera. If the prima donna didn’t get $1,000 a night and 
the tenor a retainer for every bar’s rest it was not good 
opera. So the propaganda of the diamond-bedizened ran. 
Patti was the greatest—she had her $5,000 paid down be- 
fore the director swung for her prelude! Now, in the 
Middle West, except in Chicago (where they still listen 
enthralled to that which they cannot understand), they 
have “musical comedy” and singing “girl shows” in the 
temples where once Radames piped “Celestial Aida” to the 
central chandelier. 

Operatic taste throughout the country has stood still 
or been smothered out by the musk and esotery of the 
foreign invasion. Musical taste—and there is plenty of 
it—has grown upon pure music, has thrived upon the visits 
of great orchestras, and upon the music festivals, where 
the chorus sings in English and those great artists who 


appear as principals make their chief fame when they 
sing in the greatest language of the world. 
THE FounpATION oF A SouND TASTE. 


There can be no permanent sound operatic taste in any 
country until its people have become saturated with the 
hearing of opera in their own language. We speak of 
French, German and Italian “schools” of opera, but the 
only real difference between them may be said to rest upon 


the structure and inflection of the languages to be con- 
veyed by the music. These necessities react upon the 
music as the music in turn reacts upon the language, each 
stimulating the other. It can be said that Richard Wag- 
ner accomplished as much for the growth and awakening 
of the German language as did any one of the poets of 
that nation. It is a curious fact as a significant indication 
of genius in vocal creation that, independently of each 
other, three thousand miles apart both in mere distance 
and, let us say, in inspiration, Wagner and the American 
song writer, Stephen C. Foster, hit upon the same dogma, 
that words and music must be born or constructed together 
to be properly wedded. In order to achieve that perfec 
tion both wrote their own words to their own music, and, 
while nobody will go to the length of calling either a 
poet, yet both constructed phrases which in union’ with 
the music are imperishably fixed in the minds of their 
nationalities as being poignant with poetic sentiment. ~ In 
every country where there is operatic creation, operas are 
sung in the native language. How can operatic creation 
be expected in America or England under the smothering 
influences of the lingual ae in which operas are trans 
lated to listeners? When “Tannhauser” was to be pro 
duced in Paris, Wagner was so alive to the importance of 
clear vocal expression that he translated his own libretto 
into French, 

These remarks are in no wise to be understood as 
antagonistic to the production of opera in the U nited States 
in foreign languages. Let us by all means have French 
companies singing French operas and Italian companies 
singing their own lyrical sweetness in the soft tongue 
wherewith they were born. We need and can utilize these 
performances to an extent even greater than we can the 
importation of their literary works in the original. But 
to get the full effect and inspiration that reveals opera 
and results in the creation of opera, it should be required 
above all else that the main body of operati¢ presentation 
in the United States should be through the medium of 
English speaking singers, singing adequate translations of 
the librettd$ in English. If foreign artists want to please 
most, let them learn to sing in English or give way before 
the native artist who can appeal both to our sense and 
our senses. 

In Europe when English speaking singers appear they 
are expected and required to sing in the language of the 
country. Yet, notwithstanding the magnificent artistic 
prizes held out here, most foreign artists are, as Mr. 
Bispham declares, “too indolent” if not too self-satisfied 
to throw to their worshipers the poor bone of learning 
our language. They even force American singers to sing 
here at home in a foreign language! The despotism of 
an artistic fetish can no farther go, unless they require 
the audiences to learn the foreign languages also and thus 
complete the smothering of the great Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
or bring about the finish of opera sung at enormous ex 
pense and in splendid settings to people who understand 
not the significance of the words sung to them. 

No change in the present order of operatic presentation 
is to be expected from the initiative of managers, or of 
foreign artists, or of those “subscribers” whose subven 
tion of foreign, bi- and tri-lingual opera is a social and 
advertising investment without any reference to the arts 
of operatic creation and presentation. On that splendid 
scale wherewith the thing flourishes seasonally in New 
York and Chicago, with’ “crumbs” for the smaller fry in 
the “provinces”’—it has become a pure trade matter for 
its own sake, with no remote reference to artistic and 
educational impregnation of the mass of people hungry 
for opera. One must first qualify now with riches to 
hear opera. Having exhausted his energies to qualify he 
is, alas! unable to perceive the castration of an art 
wherein one of the virile factors—its understanding—is 
destroyed at the demand of a horde of foreigners. 

One of these days history will regard the Metropolitan 
Opera institution as worthy of a place beside that temple 
where King Midas stored his gold and thrust out the gods 
to make room for it. 

Mr. Bispham’s book brings with it fresh air blowing 
over cool meadows. Those who love adventures in art 
experienced by a sound, catholic intelligence and recorded 
by a tolerant lover of the whole opera of arts will find it 
a rare volume. 


Four Fine Concerts Make Up Indianapolis Music Festival 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA, RUSSIAN SYMPHONY, PAULIST BOYS’ CHOIR, AND WELL KNOWN SOLOISTS ATTRACT LARGE AUDIENCES— 
LOCAL DANCER APPEARS WITH THE ADOLPH BOLM BALLET—MATINEE MUSICALE SEASON CLOSES—RECITALS 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 19, 1920.—Two concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Emil Oberhoffer, at the Murat Theater, on May 5, formed 
a most pleasing finale for the May Music Festival which 
consisted of four concerts given under the direction of the 
Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association. The festival opened 
Monday night, May 3, with a concert by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Tuesday night the Paulist Boys’ Choir 
gave the program. 

Oliver Denton, pianist, was the soloist for the Wednes- 
day afternoon concert by the Minneapolis organization, 
and at night Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, provided the solo num- 
bers. Both soloists so completely captured their audi- 
ences that they were forced to respond to encores. _ 

The Minneapolis musicians have been featured in In- 
dianapolis concerts for several years but they never ap- 
peared to greater advantage or aroused as much enthu- 
siasm as they did on the occasion of the May festival 
visit, particularly for the evening concert. 


Mr. Diaz’s solo numbers were “Cielo e Mar,” from 
“La Gioconda,” and “Ah, Leve toi, soleil,” from “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and for encores he gave “The Flower Song,” 
from “Carmen,” and “La + e Mobile,” which he 


was forced to repeat. gHe has complete mastery of his 





voice and in all his numbers used it to the best advantage 

The orchestral numbers were the Beethoven symphony 
in C minor, theme and variations from suite No. 3 by 
Tschaikowsky, two numbers by Sibelius, “Finlandia” and 
“Valse Triste,” and the finale from Wagner's “Rheingold,” 
which was followed by the lullaby from “Jocelyn” as an 
encore. 

Mr. Denton played the concerto in E flat major, by 
Liszt, at the afternoon concert, displaying a keen sense of 
rhythm and technic. His encores were a Chopin mazurka 
and a Hungarian rhapsody. The orchestral numbers were 
familiar, the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony in B minor, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Le Coq d'Or,” 
and the “Peer Gynt” suite, with a Spanish rhapsody as 
an encore. 

The boys of the Paulist organization, which paid its first 
visit to Indianapolis, sang their way into the hearts of 
the members of their large audience. Their rendition of 
music that is little known offered a delightful novelty, 
and the harmony and highly artistic qualities of their con- 
cert highly pleased their hearers. There were three parts 
to the program—the first included the works of Palestrina, 
the second some of the greatest works of Bach and the 


included folk 
soloist ot 
aria from 


school, while the third 
John Finnegan, tenor 


modern Russian 
songs and madrigals. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, sang the 
“La Bohéme,” with fine effect 

On Monday night Henry Hadley appeared as guest con 
ductor for the Russian Symphony concert. His numbers 
were greeted with such storms of applause that at the 
conclusion of the first half of the program he was forced 
to return many, many times to the stage to bow and smile 
his thanks. Until his personal appearance here with th 
orchestra Mr. Hadley had been better known in Indiana 
polis by his choruses. The numbers he choose for presenta 


tion included two selections from his new opera “Cleo 
patra’s Night”—the intermezzo and the “Dance of the 
Desert Girls”; the prelude from Act II of his opera 
“Azora”; the dramatic overture “Herod,” and a little suite 


entitled “Silhouettes,” which is also new 
Russian music made up the second half of the program, 


under the direction of Modest Altschuler. 
Rutn Pace Devicuts. 
One of the most delightful events of the spring season 
was the appearance of Ruth Page, of Indianapolis, with 


(Continued on page 48) 
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LONDON MUSIC LOVERS AND CRITICS 
ENTHUSE OVER AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Anna Case Wins Much Applause at Queen’s Hall Recital—Cecil Fanning Stirs Up Much Fine Comment Among 
the Critics—De Pachmann and Hambourg Heard on Same Day—Hislop Destined for Still Greater 
Success—New British Chamber Works—De Lara’s “Amy Robsart”—London Symphony Wants 
Funds—Pinkerton in Swedish—Will Marion Cook Wins Novel Suit—Another Prodigy 
—Heifetz Already the Vogue 


Pachmann and 
as Byron said 
all likeness 


London, May 23, 1920.—Vladimir de 
Mark Hambourg both play the piano, but, 


about Alfonso and Don Juan, “there, I doubt, 

ends between the pair.” The elder artist’ gave a Chopin 
recital in the huge Albert Hall last Sunday afternoon, 
while the younger man was thundering in the less huge 


30th had crowded houses and 
hoth were enormously successful. Mark Hambourg played 
for the benefit of the London Fever Hospital and cleared 
no less than £1,114 during the afternoon, with promises of 
more to come 

De Pachmann's playing seemed extraordinary for a 
man who was born as long ago as 1848. He still considers 
it advisable to indicate by gesture and grimace the fine 
points in his playing, and those who sat toward the plat 
form: end of the enclosed baseball field, called the Royal 
Albert Hall, believe they heard the exuberant soliloquist 
utter words of international etymology 


spaces of the Coliseum 


Histor, Tenor 

A new tenor has made his appearance at Covent Gar- 
den and he seems destined for a career of vocal glory 
Not so very long ago he was working at the trade of color 
photography in Sweden and doing a little singing as a 
pastime. He eventually drifted into opera, and no doubt 
he will remain there. His name is Joseph Hislop and his 
native land is Scotland, but itis not impossible for him yet 
to become an American citizen, as other tenors have done. 
When Joseph Hislop reaches Chicago in a few months, 
as I am told he sails at the end of the London season, the 
American public will have the opportunity of making 
him so welcome that he will choose to remain in the 
United States. He sings with the greatest ease and there 
is that charm of inevitableness about his performance 
which makes everything he does seem right# And _ his 
tone is smooth, full, and of a most appealing quality. He 
is one of those fortunate singers who are born, not made. 
But he has had the best of training in addition, if I am 
any judge of operatic tenors 

New British Cuamper Works. 

The London String Quartet has been giving a series of 
concerts in Aeolian Hall and including one British work 
in the program of each concert. A “Peter Pan” suite by 
Walford Davies was happily placed between Brahms’ 
early sextet in G and a very modern sextet in D minor 
by Schénberg. The result of such a program was that 
nothing was monotonous and much was full of agreeable 
contrast of style and tonality. 

A little breath of medieval atmosphere passed over 
Westminster last Monday when the processionists in the 
Joan of Arc canonization services sang hymns along the 
way. Of course, historians know the work of Octave 
Delepierre which proves that the famous lady was not 
burned at the stake but that the tale was invented to throw 
odium on the English, and Father Vignier, of Metz, _Pub- 


lished the documents showing that Jeanne D'Arcy, “sur- 
named the Maid of Orleans,” married Sieur des Armoise 
and became the mother of a large family. Yet, though 


the marriage contract now exists, I am glad that Jeanne 
D'Arcy has been canonized as the Maid of Orleans, for 
otherwise Shakespeare would not have prophesied truly 
when he wrote: 

“No longer on St. Denis will we cry, 

But Joan la Pucelle shall be France's saint.” 

Westminster Cathedral, that huge Byzantine structure 
which is 1,000 years younger than the oldest parts of 
Westminster Abbey, was the scene of the religious cere- 
mony. The band of the Irish Guards played outside the 
cathedral, and the temporary altar in the open air was 
draped with the French and British flags. 

De Lara’s “Amy Ropsart.” 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company, now in full swing at 
the Lyceum Theater, where Henry Irving reigned supreme 
a quarter of a century ago, revived De Lara’s “Amy Rob- 
sart” a few nights since in southwest London. No com- 
poser need ask for a finer operatic story. Lord Robert 
Dudley, when eighteen years of age, married Amy, daugh- 


ter of Sir John Robsart. Ten years later Lord Robert, 
better known as the Earl of Leicester, aspired to the royal 
hand of Queen Elizabeth, who, if she ever loved anyone 
in her long | life, certainly loved Leicester. In September, 1560, 
Amy Robsart was found strangled and bruised and vio- 
lently injured. Her death occurred in a solitary manor 
house near Oxford, called Cumnor Hall, while she was 
away from her Kenilworth Castle. Leicester was suspected, 
although he spent £2,000 on her funeral rites. His 
subsequent career showed him to be a villain. Eliza- 
beth’s infatuation for the man, in spite of his vices and 
military incapacity, indicated that her heart sometimes got 
the better of her head. Surely there is enough of love, 
tragedy, pomp, intrigue, in such a story to make an opera 
book superior to the trash poor Schubert wasted his genius 
on! Isidore De Lara has not exhausted the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the tale, but he has written much music that 
is really vocal and enjoyable. The music was composed 
some twenty-seven years ago, when the British composer 
was not expected to turn out anything but ballads and 
waltzes. The times have changed. 
Lonnon SympHony Wants Funps. 


The London Symphony Orchestra, a magnificent body 
of players, which has existed for sixteen years almost 
without remuneration of any kind, now seeks to raise an 
endowment fund in order that more new works may be 
properly rehearsed and that the great solo players of the 
world may be engaged. The performers themselves man- 
age the orchestra and take the financial risks. Under the 
direction of Albert Coates the organization seems to have 
taken on a new lease of life, if that is possible, for the 
players are all of the highest class and possess the best of 
instruments. A very widely read London newspaper re- 
cently asserted that “it is almost without a rival in its 
excellence the wide world over.” 

PINKERTON IN SWEDISH. 


“Madame Butterfly” was given in Italian at Covent Gar- 
den last Monday evening, with the exception of the part 
of Pinkerton, which was sung in Swedish by Joseph Hislop 
without rehearsal, so it appears, as Riccardo Martin was 
suddenly indisposed. No one was the least concerned 
about the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee, 
however, and foreign opera in a language no one knows 
seems to have survived the shock. Swedish opera with the 
principal tenor singing Italian has not yet been submitted 
to English ears. 

A SussTanTIAL Awarp. 


George William Lattimore, proprietor of the Southern 
Syncopated Orchestra, conducted by the colored musician, 
Will Marion Cook, has been awarded £1,733 dam- 
ages plus costs by the London courts in a suit he brought 
against a manager who had not supplied certain printed 
matter according to contract. Will Marion Cook testi- 
fied that the music was just ordinary ragtime. The sing- 
ing was the artistic part of the performance. “They were 
the songs of his forefathers when in slavery and the 
public should have the words to know what the songs 
were about. It was done by the Jubilee Singers sixty 
years ago.” In J. B. T. Marsh’s “Story of the Jubilee 
Singers” I found the colored musicians had no fault to find 
with their reception over here then. “There was no stage 
parade or theatric pomp in the scenes, but the spectacle of 
England’s Queen coming from her palace to listen to the 
songs which these humble students learned in their slave 
cabins was worthy of a place in history.” History must 
also keep a place for the £1,773 and costs for a lack of 
word books. 

ANOTHER Propicy. 

Louis Levitus is the name of a young violinist now in 
the making. He is thirteen years of age and has studied 
for three years only, so the printed notes asserted, but 
he had no difficulty in playing correctly a scale in thirds 
to the very top of the finger board, and he played with 
dignity and power Bruch’s G minor concerto. The audi- 
ence in Aeolian Hall was evidently amazed at the boy's 
skill. It is to be hoped that Louis Levitus will go on as 
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he has begun. I do not wish to be taken for a black crow 
crowing remorse from a “thunder blasted tree” (see Poe), 
but I nevertheless sadly remark that during the past thirty 
pay I have seen many a wonder child come on and then 
go off. 
Fanninc’s Success WITH THE ENGLISH. 

Cecil Fanning is a singer who came on and stayed on. 
I do not think I have ever seen more unanimous praise in 
all the newspapers than has been given so unstintedly to 
this American baritone in London this season. Of course, 
I do not care very much what others say, because I am, 
like all natural born music critics, completely satisfied with 
my own opinion. Still, I condescend to state that all the 
critics say that Cecil Fanning is great. 

Herretz ALREADY THE VOGUE. 


Jascha Heifetz has again come and seen and conquered 
His second recital in Queen’s Hall drew an enormous audi- 
ence which cheered him after every number and applied 
for more seats at the end of the concert for the third re- 
cital than are usually sold up to the last minute at ordinary 
violin recitals. F, A. Adams, proprietor of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, 2 go that he could not find a second 
ticket for me. And so the brave, however, deserving, 
could take no fair one with him on this Heifetz occasion. 
I am sorry to say that I have to brave a good many con- 
certs where the fair one does not wish to go. That is 
why some of my reporting is duller than it usually is. 

Anna Case Conquers AT ONCE. 

The charming, smiling, winsome Anna Case, however, 
made everybody happy. Those who could see and not hear, 
and those who could hear and not see, were equally satisfied. 
The best off were those who, like myself, could both see 
the lovely girl and hear her sing. During her recital I 
noticed that she sang from high E flat all the way down 
to low A, making a range of two octaves and a diminished 
fifth. Her first recital in Queen’s Hall last Thursday af- 
ternoon was also her first appearance on the eastern side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, I believe. Had she appeared in 
Atlantic City, instead of London, she would have had a 
larger audience, no doubt. But London and New York 
are both alike in that they cannot be assaulted and cap- 
tured by a press campaign. I have seen many famous ar- 
tists appear for the first time in both New York and Lon- 
don with very much smaller audiences than Anna Case 
had in the large Queen’s Hall, but I have rarely witnessed 
greater enthusiasm than she created, especially with her 
charming lyrical numbers. I went to talk to her a mo- 
ment after the recital and remind her that the last time 
we met was in Prospect Park; Brooklyn, in June, 1917, 
when she and David Bispham sang patriotic songs to the 
accompaniment of Sousa’s band. I likewise extended the 
right hand of good fellowship to my old friend, Charles 
Gilbert Spross, who played as beautifully as ever. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


Regina De Sales Pupil Gives Fine Recital 


One of the pupils of Regina de Sales, Elizabeth Mande- 
ville, Towl, made her first public appearance in song 
recital at the Lenox Theater, New York, on the evening 
of May 28. The young singer demonstrated that she 
possesses an unusually high and clear soprano voice which 
she knows how to use to advantage. She is distinguished, 
graceful and charming in appearance, and won her audi- 
ence after her first number. Miss Towl was obliged to 
give several encores throughout the well arranged program, 
which seemed to just suit her lovely voice. Fine style and 
good diction were other assets noticed in the soprano’s 
performance. Miss Towl was assisted by two splendid 
artists—Ingrid Slettengren, violinist, and Maurice Milnet, 
pianist and accompanist. 


Heifetz Flies to Paris 


Jascha Heifetz took the air route from London to 
Paris recently, making the trip in less than three hours. 
On the Pacific Coast last winter he flew from Los An- 
geles to San Diego to give a recital, but the recent flight 
to Paris was purely a pleasure and shopping trip. Re- 
ports state that his two London recitals shattered all 
records in the matter of attendance and receipts for a 
violin concert ever given in Queen’s Hall. For his 
third one on June 12 in the same hall, the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau’s London office cabled that the house had 
been practically sold out since June 1, 


Tecla Vigna to Summer in Italy 
Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will sail for Italy on 
June 22 where she will remain until the end of August, 
returning to this country the first week in September. 














TETRAZZINI 


Announces Her 


Farewell Tour 
November 1920 to May 192I 








For Information, Dates, etc. 
Address Her Exclusive Manager: W. H. LEAHY, Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, Calif. 
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P. K. VAN YORX 


R. VAN YORX has for years been creating a Record Library for the 

Artrio Angelus Reproducing Piano. His close and intimate personal 
acquaintance with great artists of the world, his enthusiasm for the Artrio Angelus, 
and his musical knowledge, has given him unusual advantages. 


Among the great pianists who have made records with Mr. Van Yorx for the 
Artrio Angelus Library are the following: 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH GOTTFRIED GALSTON 
YOLANDA MERO CORNELIA RIDER-POSSART 
RICHARD EPSTEIN CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
DORIS MADDEN EDWARD SHIRNER 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
HERMA MENTH EASTWOOD LANE 
HAROLD BAUER ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
ETHEL LEGINSKA HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
TINA LERNER RICHARD BUHLIG 

BERYL RUBINSTEIN EMMANUEL WAD 
CLARENCE ADLER VERA KAPLUN 


FERDINAND HIMMELREICH VICTOR JACOBI 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Office, 450 Fifth Avenue 
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{Contents of Article I—Svengali Exists, A Trilby Is 
Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli-Curci, Relax- 
ing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), Two Pernicious 
Schools of Teaching, How Svengali Brings Out a 
Voice, Study Italian, To Attack High Tones, Sbriglia’s 
Exercise to Develop the Thorax, ——* Way of 
Teaching Bel Canto, Change Vowels Keeping Same 
Quality. 

Contents of Article 11.—Trilby’s Voice, Other Super- 
Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where the Teachers 
Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van Dyke Had Been 
Well Trained, Position for High Tones, Lips Held 
Loosely Away from Teeth, Result of Excessive Prac- 
tise, How to Sing in Upper Register, Voices Ruined by 
Exaggerated Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Ex- 
ample of Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article II1I.—The Pianissimo, Never Sing 
as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi Destroy 
Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pronounce Pianis- 
simo. 

Contents of Article IV.—Old Neapolitan School of 
Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, The 
Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.” 

Contents of Article V.—Singing a Gay Art, Carrying 
Middle Voice Up Too Far, Carrying Head Voice Too 
Low, Two Sides to Everything, Loose Lips Insure Res- 
onance, Diction, To Understand the Words the Public 
Must Hear Them, Carrying Quality, “Put the Words in 
the Voice,” Sarah Bernhardt’s Diction, Caruso’s Lesson 
on Bel Canto. 

Contents of Article VI.—Trilby’s Voice, Mario’s 
Quality, When Melba Sang, Operatic Master Interpre- 
ters, Opera, Despised “Manon,” Director of Orchestra 
Must Have Feeling for Melodic Line, Kultur’s Campaign 
Against Latin Music, Absolute Music. 

Contents of Article VII—The Old Italian Classic 
Masters, Change Expression Without Changing Voice 
Placement, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven's “Ah, Perfido!” 
No Singers for Rossini, The Vocal Effects of Bellini 
and Donizetti, Battistini Records, Verdi, Maurel, Na- 
bucco Under Mugnone, Paderewski, Mugnone and 
Nikisch, Gounod.] 

WAGNER. 


So much has been written about the Wagnerian operas 
that there is little need of comment from me on the sub 
ect 
While we have conductors like Nikisch, we are sure 
to have them done gloriously, as far as their symphonic 
interpretation is concerned. 

But what singers are to fill the places left vacant by 
Lehmann, Nordica and the De Reszkes? 

A musical reviewer recently said it was hard for the 
younger generation of opera goers to belieye that the 
singers of twenty years ago were so superior to those of 
today, and he asked if the public of twenty years ago did 
not depreciate the artists they had and in turn regret those 
just passed. No! When New York had the Wagnerian 
operas with the great casts that included Lehmann, Nor- 
dica, Eames, Jean and Edouard De Reszke, Bispham, Van 
Dyck, ete., press and public alike congratulated themselves 
that they were hearing Wagner's principal roles sung as 
they had never been done before. They found fault with 
the orchestra and choruses of those times. Now we have 
the chorus and orchestra, but no singers of the stamp of 
those above named ; 

Jean De Reszke was the greatest of all Wagnerian 
tenors. As Wagner's tenor parts do not lie high in the 
voice, he was able to give his whole thought to the inter 
pretation. His Lohengrin was a creation never to be for- 
gotten, It was mystical, and the mystical effect that held 
his listeners spellbound, enchanted, was obtained in the 
most legitimate way. He sang the music. He always 
sang. He didn't need to gulp, sob or resort to any Other 
means to express his feelings. He lent to the surpassing 
phrases of the master his lovely legato and poetical insight. 
He delivered them with suppressed power, charm and 
meaning. 

What a pity we did not have the perfected phonograph 
in his day! His interpretations of Wagner's tenor parts 
would have formed such traditions! 

The memory of this great tenor suggests the one word 
of advice I should give on Wagnerian interpretation: 
SING 

Wagner must be sung. 

The music lies pretty badly at times for the voice—but 
with much training it is possible to sing it. Jean De 
Reszke did—Lehmann did—so did Edouard De Reszke, 
Nordica and some of the other artists of their time. 

Remember what I told Trilby about diction! That will 
help, 
But the war is just ending and here I am discussing 
Wagner ! 

One thing I cannot understand is giving up Wagner 
because of the war. He was a revolutionist, an anti- 
Prussian, and suffered a long exile because of the part 
he took against Prussian grabbing. 

I suppose I need not worry, though, as Wagner will 
come back to his own, and we shall again hear the lovely 
songs of Schumann and Schubert and some other great 
German song writers; but let us hope not such strings of 
them: at a time, and oh, let us hope this lieder recital 
business has gone forever! 

What tiresome entertainments song recitals are any- 
way unless the artist is a Lehmann, a Maurel, or a Mc- 
Cormack. 

Song singing is one of the most enjoyable and delicate 
departments of musical art, but a group or two at a time 
should be done in one evening intermixed with other 
music. 

The habit that has grown up in these last years of sing- 
ing a great list of salon songs in the biggest auditoriums 
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to be found is most inartistic. It is unjust to the com- 
posers and cruel to the public. 

I believe, if musical entertainments were made less bore- 
some, they would be better patronized. 

The sort of musical digestion one must have, to listen 
through some of our regular programs! And certain op- 
eras, too! I firmly believe that “Parsifal” should be most 
generously cut when performed outside of Germany. And 
“The Ring”! So much could be dispensed with that con- 
tains little musical idea or simple repetition—the long 


speeches that are in no way vital and only bearable to those . 


who understand the words and admire the Wagnerian lan- 
guage. 

We who love music should bend our energies to its propa- 
ganda. So many souls could find joy and stimulation if 
they only knew good music more intimately. 

I believe it has gained more through the phonograph in 
the last ten years than it did in the century preceding! 

The head of a household who knows nothing of music 
buys a phonograph. He gets a few popular dance records 
and as he has often read of Caruso, he gets his “Celeste 
Aida” or “Ridi Pagliaccio.” The family soon learns to 
love these airs better than the vulgar tunes and decides to 
get more Caruso records and a McCormack one, too. A 
friend happens in and tells them about Titta Ruffo. The 
taste for this sort of thing goes on developing rapidly, as 
most human beings have a capacity for musical appre- 
ciation if they can only be brought to listen to music of 
the right sort. The phonograph forces it upon them. The 
family in question gets a Galli-Curci “Caro Nome” record 

and the habit spreads and spreads. Their friends be- 
come’ possessed. And of course the desire to hear the 
artists in the flesh, who many evenings after dinner, have 
driven away cares and offered such exquisite consolation, 
is carried out. They become patrons of the opera, con- 
certs, etc., and good record buyers. 

If this family had been led into a concert hall to hear 
some poor singer wading through twenty-five songs, al- 
most without a break, instead of hearing Caruso’s “Celeste 
Aida” record, there would have been just so much lost for 
the cause of music. 

THe Mopern Opera, 

The modern Italian school of opera which took such 
decided life with “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and includes 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Giordano, Catalani, 
Franchetti, Montemezzi, Zandonai, etc., requires few spe- 
cial hints as to interpretation. It is agitated, nervous 
music, and of course must be sung in that way. Generally 
speaking, there is a rallentando as the singer reaches the 
higher register. Good head tones are certainly of the first 
importance to obtain the effects of this school. The Ital- 
ians always have had a great love for voice—voice—voice, 
and although the composers above named have abandoned 
some of the traditions of the Italian school, they haven't 
given up that. By this I do not want it thought I consider 
they are living up to the great prestige left them by 
Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi. I may say that if the sing- 
ers have a good emission of the head tones and rather 
rough voices in other respects, they can do many operas 
of this school in such a way as to please the audience. 

The modern French school—I do not know if I could 
call it that; I should, rather, say schools, for many and 
varied are the artistic inclinations of the French com- 
posers of today. Massenet and Saint-Saéns are linked 
with the past. They require singers of the highest tech- 
nical training and voices of the first order. 

So does Carpentier! Louise must combine lyric and 
dramatic qualities not easy to find. The voice must be 
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solid and full through the lower and medium registers 
and she must be able to sing her high tones. A “demi- 
caractere” soprano with a voice leaning to the dramatic 
side ffakes the best effect musically. But I repeat—she 
must sing. Added to this, the interpreter of Louise must 
act with the charm, the piquancy and the passion of the 
Parisienne of the working class—the fascinating, graceful 
Montmartoise. “Ces sourires ne fleurissent qu’ 4 Paris,” 
says Julien. 

To go into interpretation of the modern French operas 
would necessitate taking each opera separately—they are 
so different, one from another. 

Splendid diction and acting are two indispensable es- 
sentials, however, for all of them—and I must add, that 
if the singer has acquired bel canto and a fine vocal tech- 


» nic, the diction and ofttimes badly written music (from 


a vocal standpoint) will not trouble him too much. 
ACTING. 


A few words on acting are an indispensable adjunct to 
these hints on operatic interpretation. 

Each school of opera must have its way of being acted 
as well as sung, but there are some general rules that ap- 
ply to all operatic acting. 

First of all you should try to look the part. This is 
sometimes difficult. Of late years an idea has become 
prevalent that singers must be beauties. Some learned 
critics begin their review of a tenor’s performance by 
telling about his looks. Even on the concert stage, I know 
of a winsome and graceful soprano who is a_ very 
mediocre artist indeed, but who always has a success with 
a large part of her hearers because of her comeliness 
and affability. This is proof of a sad want of musical 
culture, and above all, of imagination. I don’t believe a 
six foot tenor is more enjoyable than his short-necked, 
five foot-two competitor. Yet the sad fact remains that 
a young singer of quite exceptional talents finds it very 
hard to get a start except in the Latin countries unless he 
is agreeable to look upon. 

Being short did not make Bonci or Sammarco less effect- 
ive in their roles. Bonci conquered with his impeccable 
singing, of course, but Sammarco, even as an actor, was 
considered the best in Italy for the operas of the modern 
type. He was the most subtle Scarpia I have seen, 
and in “Zaza,” “Adriana Lecouvreur,” “La Germania” and 
“I Giojelli della Madonna,” he was tremendously effective. 

It would not be chivalrous to single out certain women 
artists who made worldwide reputations despite physical 
drawbacks, but there have been a number of them. 

In our day the science of physical culture is so de- 
veloped that there isn’t much excuse for round shoulders, 
bad carriage or anything but a harmoniously developed 
body; and as faces can almost always be made up pretty 
much as we want them for stage work, the only real physi- 
cal obstacle is being undersized for a man and oversized 
for a woman. This may be much mitigated by some 
science of the art of stagecraft. 

Let us take two good Scarpias in “Tosca” for example— 
two good actors of very different physiques—Renaud and 
Sammarco. Renaud, a tall man of splendid proportions, 
gives us a Scarpia who is sort of a noble brute, poised 
and powerful. His movements are few and not quickly 
made. Sammarco on the other hand accentuates the bigot, 
the sly, subtle schemer, and at the same time keeps him a 
Roman nobleman of the epoch. He moves constantly 
about the stage, is never really still. He prevents one 
noticing that he is a slightly undersized man, by keeping 
our interest always keyed up to the highest pitch. 

The smaller actor must have more movement—the larger 
one more poise. 

The size of the stage and the auditorium modifies the 
gesture too. 

The actor must consider his audience as a whole. In 
large theaters of the opera house type, gestures must be 
broad and few. The facial expression or subtleties that 
would be effective in smaller theaters are almost utterly 
lost here. What the French call “la ligne”’—line—is 
what tells in the big houses. 

Operatic acting must also be patterned on the music of 
the score. 

The somber classical school should be acted with re- 
straint and dignity. Nothing is more ludicrous than try- 
ing to be natural—what we think of natural in our times— 
when playing a goddess or a Roman patrician. The litera- 
ture, poetry and art of the time in which the personage 
lived should govern the actor’s bearing, walk, pese and 
gesture. These should in turn be influenced by the period 
in which the author and composer lived. 

So the singing actor must consider his own physique, 
the stage, the audiorium, the epoch in which the plot is 
laid, the period in which the opera was written, before 
he can compose his acting of the role. 

At Paris, in 1904, Victor Maurel gave-a “cours d’es- 
thétique vocale et scénique” at the “Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales.” In the opening lecture this greatest of 
actors, either dramatic or operatic, explained his theories 
on what he termed “I'Identification et 1l’Objectivation.” 
He put forth his theory of the essentiality of the actor’s 
really living a role to be great in it as opposed to Diderot's 
claim that “this art does not consist in feeling at all, but 
in rendering the exterior signs of sentiments so scrupu- 
lously that the audience is deceived.” Maurel holds, that 
on the other hand, actors of that school obtain a minimum 
of effect with a maximum of effort. He claims we are all 
actors. He says: “Life is a vast stage on which every- 
one plays his role. The play is banal and often the act- 
ing is banal too, and that is why we pay so little attention 
to our customary modes of expression. 

“But there are hours when all at once the drama be- 
comes complicated and rises to a higher level. Violent or 
grave situations spring up that shake our ‘torpeur,’ our 
habitual neutrality of expression; and then, under the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Other Exclusive Columbia 
Grand Opera Artists 


BARRIENTOS MACBETH 


GARDEN MARDONES 
GORDON ROMAINE 
HACKETT ROTHIER 
LAZARO STRACCIARI 


VAN GORDON 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: ‘Toronto 





ROSA PONSELLE 


This sensational dramatic soprano of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company can be heard at home exclusively on Columbia Records. 
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PARIS SHOWS LITTLE INTEREST IN 
AMERICAN ARTISTS OR AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


France Is Boosting France, and Little Attention Ig Paid to “Made in America” Slogan—French Capital Worries 
Over Her “Modern (?)” Composers—Numerous Concerts Given—Notes 


Paris, May 24, 1920.—At the Schola Cantorum, the 
chorus and orchestra under the direction of Vincent d’Indy 
were heard in an interesting concert on May 15. The pro- 
gram, it seems to me, held too much D'Indy. I take the 


point of view that the director of a conservatory or chorus 
or orchestra ought to be very moderate in the use of his 
works. However, I suppose D’!ndy considers that, 
e his works are not given very frequently cisewhere, he 
rht as well give them himself, 
he most interesting things on this entire program were 
ompositions of Monteverde (madrigals) and of Claude 
Jeune—"“Voici du gay printemps.” The latter lived in 
the sixteenth century and wrote the exquisite combination 
counterpoint in vogue at the time—a com 
just coming into vogue again after the burden- 
‘harmonized melody.” On the program 
vere also an adagio for string orchestra by Lekeu; songs 

Bordes; concerto in D, Bach; “Chant elegiaque,” Bee- 
‘Sur la mer,” D'Indy; “Chanson perpetuelle,” 
Chauson; suite, op. 24, D’Indy, for trumpet, two flutes and 
tring orchestra 

Dy’ Indy 
and he 1s 
invention, Hi 


own 
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mig 
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{ harmony and 


nation 


year ot 


trie 
thove ny; 


r interesting he may be as a musician 
certainly an excellent teacher seems to me to 
melodies lack beauty, his harmonies, 
ough often clever and original, are not attractive, his 
ign rather stiff. Why he composes is one of 
mysteries. Early in June another of his 
operas is to be given at the Opéra. He has already had 
two operas performed, both of them quite complete fail 
re Yet he to get a third staged where there are 
young operas in their portfolios who 
if only they could get a perform- 
mysteries 
A Goop VIOLINIST, 

Quiroga is an excellent violinist. He has temperament 
and magnetism, his technic ig very large, and he plays in 
His tone does not seem large, but the Salle Gaveau 
oustically defective and it is therefore difficult to say 
How- 


howeve 


ack 
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formal de 


those musical 


is able 
with 
uccess 
of the 


many men 
might he pe tor 


Another 


ance 


tune 
1s at 
whether this is a real la¢k or only a seeming one. 


ever that may be, Quiroga is an interesting player and 
worthy to be heard. His latest appearance here was with 
orchestra conducted by Nadaud. He played a Bach con- 
certo, the Mendelssohn concerto, Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscou” and some smaller pieces. Nothing remark- 
able about this program, but it was brilliantly handled and 
even the Mendelssohn concerto was pleasing to listen to as 
it was played on this occasion, 
NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT COMPOSERS. 

The National Society of Composers and the Independent 
Society of Composers were both heard in programs this 
week, and, of the two programs, that of the National was 
the most worthy of attention. But then they borrowed 
from already esas composers, one of them, Ravel, 
member of the committee of the rival society—which 
doesn’t seem fair, does it? The composers on their pro- 
gram were Goosens, Ravel, De Severac, Roussel, Grovlez, 
Chabrier, Debussy and Chausson. Of these, except for 
the well known ones, Roussel would seem to be the most 
interesting, 

The other society gave works by Kufferath, Piriou, 
Sachs, Aubert, Roger-Ducasse and Koechlin, Aubert, the 
most interesting of all of these, was programmed to give 
three new works, but, for some reason, the program was 
changed and his “Crepuscule d’Automne” was given— 
four very good songs, but not new. All of the other 
works on the program were heard for the first time on 
this program. I arrived late and did not hear the first, a 
sonata for violin and piano by Kufferath. The rest, with 
the exception of the Aubert work, were not worth hearing. 

What has happened to these “modern” composers? 
When they forget to be “modern” their work sounds 
pretty well. The remainder of the time they appear to 
be struggling with a medium too dense for their strength. 
They appear to be wandering aimlessly from chord to 
chord or from discord to discord without design or aim. 
They all seem to have plenty of technic but not to know 
what to do with it. Is it a mere lack of invention or is 
it in reality that the “modern” school is not their natural 
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mode of expression and they lose themselves the moment 
they touch it? However that may be, the result is pitiful. 


Comic Opera 1n Concert Form! 

The Union of Women Musicians gave a concert with 
orchestra and chorus under the direction of Jacquet, in 
the course of which three short preludes by Claude Ter- 
rasse were given, followed by a comic opera by Messager 
in concert form. What a strange idea! 

At the Theatre Edouard VII the usual Saturday after- 
noon musicale was given by Mme. Belloc, pianist; Mlle. 
Nadig, violinist, and Belloc, the composer, who presented 
some of his own compositions. In writing these notes I 
find myself puzzled as to what attitude to take toward 
these innumerable composers. It is impossible to give de- 
tailed criticism of all their works. There seems to be a 
perfect mania here for giving the French composer a 
“chance.” No program is ever given (well, hardly ever!) 
where there is not some new work by some new composer, 
generally played by the composer himself. Well, we all 
believe in boosting the home grown variety, but—— 

Fine Younec Artists. 

Quite otherwise interesting was the concert given at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs by Yvonne Chazel, of the Opéra- 
Comique Louis Wins, violinist, and George Dandelot, 
pianist, the latter the son of the oldest established of the 
concert managers in Paris. Mr. Dandelot senior was a 
musical critic of note before he went into the business of 
managing concerts, and has several musical biographies 
and monographs to his credit. His son seems to have in- 
herited his talent and is well seconded by Louis Wins. 
Together they played the Beethoven sonata in C minor 
and their rendition of this masterwork was delightful. 
The ensemble was as perfect as ensemble can be and 
showed not only that they had carefully rehearsed but 
that they were endowed with a certain community of tem- 
perament without which such results could not be obtained. 

Alone Mr. Dandelot played the “Children’s Scenes” of 
Schumann, making them interesting by his lightness of 
touch and his enalbected clarity of expression. Mr. Wins 
played works by Bach, Beethoven, Florent Schmitt and 
Granados with brilliant technic and exquisite tone color. 
Both of these young artists are distinctly attractive and 
their joint recitals have won them wide recognition. 

I regret that I cannot speak as well of Yvonne Chazel. 
She appears to be a popular artist, although why she 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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PERSONALITY 


That instantaneous, vital, compelling some- 
thing which precedes the first note is as 
much part of the equipment of Lucy Gates 
as her superb musicianship and her rav- 
ishing voice. 
audiences have felt the spell. 


Best of all Lucy Gates has the kind of personality that “gets across.” 
Her temperamental balance and mentality catch and hold you. 


She is an unique combination, a full-fledged singer of great power vocally 
with a charming personality. 


Lucy Gates is decidedly American in her personality and in the colorful 
interpretation of her programs. 


From the first moment she made her appearance a vision of beauty and 
the “Lucy Gates smile” she had her audience with her. 


Her audience responded to her unaffected and girlishly dignified manner 
like flowers to the sun, 


She is totally lacking in those hackneyed and theatrical qualities which 
characterize many other charming singers. 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


During the past season 89 


NEW YORK 
—New York Evening Mail. 
CHICAGO 


—Chicago American. 


PHILADELPHIA 


—Philadelphia Record. 


PITTSBURCH 

—Pitisburgh Post. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

—Portland Argus. 
HOUSTON 


—Houston Post. 


LOS ANCELES 


—Los Angeles Times. 
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CECIL 
Fanning 


Baritone 


Who has set a new pace for 
American Artists in London, 
having given seven recitals and 
sung with the London Symphony 
Orchestra since April 27. The 
London press is united in lauding 
him as one of the great song 
interpreters of his time. 





© Evans, L. A. 


He has the finest baritone voice I have heard for some time—an instrument capable of every variety of color, and with a 
particularly ravishing mezza voce; and he is a musical stylist of a rare order. For once we had a singer who can really sing, 
who makes every dramatic or atmospheric effect the music requires, but invariably makes it through the singing, voice, so 
that the ear is never outraged for the satisfaction of the mind. —Ernest Newman, in the London Sunday Times. 


Mr. Cecil Fanning’s recital at Wigmore Hall last night, when he sang some semi-modern French examples, proved him to 
be one of the most completely satisfying exponents of the art song that has been heard for a long time, while after the 
delivery of Loewe’s ‘‘Archibald Douglas” he was hailed as a great interpreter. —London Daily Express. 


He sang with fire, force and cogent vitality of an irresistible nature. Personally, I never wish to hear a better version of 
Rossini’s “Pro Peccatis” than Mr. Fanning’s, nor can | conceive of anyone doing fuller justice to Loewe's “Edward.” 
—London Daily Graphic. 


He has sung well previously, as many other baritones have done before him. But on this occasion he was supremely excellent. 
He opened his programme with the well-worn ‘Pro Peccatis’” from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater."’ His delivery of this number 
alone was enough to stamp him as a great artist. His tone was consistently full and sonorous, his rhythm was unassailable, 
and he exhibited the rare virtue of delivering Latin, the stateliest of tongues, with the pompous dignity of the assured 
scholar. —London Daily Telegraph. 


| have heard him described as the best native baritone in America today. | have no experience of any others, but if they 
are better than Mr. Fanning they must be exceptionally good. It is one of the finest and purest singing voices | have heard for 
some time, and the style is as remarkable as the voice. —Manchester Guardian. 





Available After November First for Recital or Oratorio 


In the South throughout November. In the East in December and March. On 
the Pacific Coast in January. In the Middle West and Southwest in February 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall - - New York 
BALDWIN PIANO 
H. B. TURPIN at the piano 
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PITTSBURGH GOES IN RAPTURES 
OVER ST. OLAF’S SINGING 


Famous Choir Creates Fine Impression—Ponselle, 
Levitzki, Rubinstein and Copeland in Ampico Con- 
cert—Louise Homer with Choral Society—Gallo’s 
Opera Company Delights with Week of 
Splendid Performances—Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini Heard—Ruffo and 
Fitziu. in Joint Recital—Harold 
Bauer with Choral Society—May 
Music Festival Attracts 
Thousands 
Pittsburgh, Pa, May 18, 1920.—Perhaps Pittsburgh had 
heard such wonderful choral singing as when F, Me 
us Christiansen and his St. Olaf Choir appeared in Car 
negie Hall, April 13. Perfect blend of young voices, 
perfect adherence to the pitch, precision of attack, ability to 
crescendo and decrescendo to a marked and finished de- 
wree all seemed to be at the command of this wonderful 


never 


chou 
Four Artists IN AMPICcO CONCERT, 

Phe Detroit Symphony Orchestra was scheduled to ap- 
ear in Syria Mosque on April 15, but railroad conditions 
prevented an appearance, and Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and 
the pianists, Mischa Levitzki, Arthur Rubinstein and 
George Copeland, answered hurried calls and gave a won 
derful concert, as might be expected from four such ster- 
artists \ monster audience applauded long and 
loudly, and appreciated each number on the program. 
Miss Ponselle had as her accompanist Carl Bernthaler, of 
this city. He gave splendid and artistic support to this 
charming artist 


ling A 


Art Society RECEPTION, 

Boim and his dancers, supported by the Barrere Ensem- 
ble, wave a program at the 442d Art Society Reception. 
This was the closing attraction of the season. 

Mae. Homer with PrrrspurGH CHORAL Society 

Under the very capable leadership of Charles Boyd, the 
Pittsburgh Choral Society, assisted by Louise Homer, con- 
tralto, made its initial bow to a Pittsburgh audience. This 
ociety, composed of eighty-five voices, is devoted to the 
interests of unaccompanied choral singing, and succeeded 
splendidly in creating an excellent impression. As yet the 
section is somewhat underbalanced by the other 
but, notwithstanding this fact, the society's work 
a very high level Mme. Homer's work was a 


tenor 

parts, 

Was On 

delight 
San Carico Orera Company's ANNUAL VISIT, 

Crawded houses, and on some nights the “S, R, ( ),”" sign, 
ereeted Fortune Gallo’s artists when they gave a week of 
plendid performances here. The operas sung were “La 
Forza del Destino,” “La Bohéme,” “Aida,” “Madame But- 
terfly.” “Carmen,” “Martha” and “Il Trovatore.” Splen- 
did scenic effects and much excellent singing proved con- 
clusively that Pittsburghers were indeed fortunate to be 
favored with a visit from this splendid organization. Edith 
favlor Thomson, local manager, is responsible for bringing 
the organization here 

RAISA AND RIMINI IN JOINT RECITAL, 

On Wednesday evening, April 21, Raisa and Rimini 
appeared in recital at Carnegie Hall. Splendid artist that 
she is, Rosa Raisa rose to great heights and was raptur- 
ously applauded, She gave arias from “Vespri Siciliani, 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Norma,” and songs by Nogero, 
Rogers, Weckerlin and Clutsam, also Balakirew's arrange 
ment of the “Volga Boat Song.”’ One of Miss Raisa’s 
encores was the traditional “Eili, Eili,” sung superbly. 
Rimini was heard in an operatic aria and in songs by 
Alvarez and Tosti. The artists were heard in duets from 
“Don Giovanni” and “Luisa Miller.” Frank Laird Waller 
was the accompanist. 

Rurro AND Firzivu, 

Syria Mosque held an enthusiastic audience on the even- 
ing of May 5, the attraction being Titta Ruffo, baritone, 
and Anna Fitziu, soprano, in joint recital. The artists 
were assisted by a pianist named Foch Di Leo, Miss 
Fitziu is the possessor of one of the best schooled and 
most pleasing soprano voices on the entire American con- 
cert platform, and she gave much pleasure in her arias 
from “Tosca” and “Il Bacio,” by Arditi, in addition to a 
group of American songs. The duet from “Don Giovanni” 
closed the program. Ruffo was in magnificent voice, and 
succeeded in causing his demonstrative audience to ap- 
plaud frantically, cheer, wave arms wildly in the air, and 
what not. Probably never has such a demonstration been 
accorded a singer. The artist was heard in the arias from 
“Le Roi de Lahore” and “The Barber of Seville,” in addi- 
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tion to several Italian songs. Both singers added numer- 
ous encores to their programmed numbers. 
Harotp BAverR witH CHorAL Society. 

The Pittsburgh Choral Society, Charles A. Boyd, con- 
ductor, assisted by Harold Bauer, pianist, was heard in 
an interesting program on May 11 in Carnegie Hall. The 
manner in which the program was rendered proved con- 
clusively that unaccompanied singing can be made most en- 
joyable. “The Plume Grass,” by Sahknovsky, was the 
most pretentious number programmed, and its weird har- 
monies were well taken care of by the singers. Harold 
Bauer, pianist, splendid artist that he is, wou rounds of 
applause by his excellent reading of “Carnaval Scenes, 
Schumann; a group by Brahms; E major etude, Paganini- 
Liszt; “Oudine,” Ravel, and etude in perpetual motion, 
Alkan, At every appearance here Bauer adds to his nu- 
merous followers, for he is a great favorite locally. 

PitrspurGH May Music FEstivat. 

Through the generosity of Kaufmann Brothers, proprie- 
tors of Pittsburgh’s largest department store, lovers of the 
tonal art were privileged to enjoy an entire week of music, 
the talent being recruited from local musicians. All of the 











MAY 
PETERSON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Great Success on the 
Pacific Coast 


“Ten times did the singer 
respond to encores, and at 
the end of the program, 
when all well - mannered 
audiences should put on 
their wraps and depart, this 
audience refused to move 
until its new favorite had 
responded to not one, but 
four, encore numbers.” 

Portland Telegram. 





Photo by Ira L, Hill. 
Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th Si., Ne» Yors 

















programs were arranged by Walter Christian Steinecker, 
who is director of the Kaufmann Male Quartet, which 
organization appeared most successfully at four of the 
concerts. On Monday, May 10, the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor, assisted by Grace 
Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, and the Kaufmann Quartet, fur- 
nished the program. Tuesday, May 11, was Pittsburgh 
Composers’ Day, when compositions by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Anna Priscilla Risher, Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. 
Charles E. Mayhew, Gertrude Martin Rohrer and Walter 
Wild were sung by Mrs. Charles E. Mayhew, Mabel K. 
Steinecker, Edith Crill Wild, sopranos, and Margaret 
Fingal and Edith Latimer Dornberger, contraltos. Earl 
B. Collins was the accompanist. On Wednesday, May 12, 
the Pittsburgh Trio, composed of Margaret Horne, violin- 
ist; Hubert Canover, cellist, and Earl Mitchell, pianist, 
and the Festival Quartet, composed of Marjorie Keil Ben- 
ton, Winifred Perry, John B. Siefert and James F. Croft, 
were the attractions. The quartet was heard in Orlando 
Morgan’s song cycle, “In Fairyland.” Thursday, May 10, 
was devoted to a miscellaneous program given by Emma 
Albert Dean, soprano; Mabel King, contralto; T. Earl 
Yearsley, tenor; Frank Cuthbert, baritone; Hazel Peck, 
pianist, and Blanche Sanders Walker, accompanist. A 
choral program on Friday, May 14, was given by the Tues- 
day Musical Club Choral, Charles N. Boyd, conductor; 
Elsie B. Mitchell, accompanist; the Choral String Ensem- 
ble, with Dr. Russell H. Kirk, baritone, as the assisting 
artist. Saturday, May 15, closed the festival with a gala 
performance of a fairy play entitled “Midsummer Eve,” 
given by about fifty “kiddies” under the direction of Viola 
Semler. George C. Wahl, baritone, was the assisting solo- 
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ist, and the Kaufmann Quartet also appeared. Too much 
praise cannot be given this aggressive store for its splen- 
did offering to the public. It is estimated that about 5,000 
people heard the various programs, J. B.S 


Noted Stars at Benefit Concert 


A large audience assembled at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on the evening of May 27 and enjoyed an unusually 
fine concert, arranged for the benefit of the American 
Free Milk and Relief for Italy. One had only to glance 
at the list of stars to note the importance of the occasion. 

The program opened with a piano number—a tarantella 
by Martucci—well performed by Alberto Sciaretti, and 
showing to fine advantage his splendid technic. Then fol- 
lowed Tandy MacKenzie, who sang the aria “Le Reve,” 
from “Manon” (Massenet), later contributing “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” (Donizetti), and as an encore “Mother 
Machree.” He has an excellent tenor voice and delighted 
his hearers with his interpretations. 

Many were surprised, although needless to say delighted, 
when the name of May Peterson was found on the pro- 
gram, she taking the place of Anna Fitziu. As was to be 
expected, she added another laurel to her crown of suc- 
cesses on this occasion, her beautiful soprano voice arous- 
ing much enthusiasm. She contributed “At the Well” 
(Hageman), “Amarilli’ (Caccini), “Love Is the Wind” 
(MacFadyen), finally ending her program with demanded 
encores—“To a Messenger” (La Forge) and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye,” the artist accompanying herself at the 
piano for the latter numbers. 

Titta Ruffo—well, again nothing new as far as applause 
and enthusiasm were concerned. He was simply Ruffo, 
and that is always saying a great deal. If it had been 
anywhere but the Waldorf, the huge assemblage would 
have cheered and shouted, and even at that they did stir 
up considerable commotion. The famous baritone sang 
the aria “Patrie’ (Paladilhe) and the “Sei Morta 
Nella Vita Mia” (Costa) as his programmed numbers, 
adding encores at the close. 

Paul Longone accompanied Mr. Ruffo, Stewart Ross 
played for Miss Peterson, and Florence Ware was at the 
piano for Mr. MacKenzie. Rev. Dr. W. John Murray 
spoke of the fund and the need for money during the in- 
termission, 4 


Frida Stjerna Delights Audience 

The lecture-song recital of Scandinavian music, given by 
Frida Stjerna and Frank Sealy in the Ditson Harp Room, 
New York, on May 29, was exceedingly interesting. Miss 
Stjerna, who was in excellent voice, sang beautifully. 
Her first group, consisting of Swedish folk songs, was 
given in costume. Representing the folk dancing she made 
her entry with the theme of her first song. The first part 
of that group illustrated the typical folk at their games 
and dances. Then she sang a lullaby which, to quote some 
of the audience, “brought tears to the eyes.” Including 
the first group Miss Stjerna thrilled with the patriotic 
songs “Dalcharlian March” and the “National Anthem.” 

Miss Stjerna’s familiarity with Scandinavian song liter- 
ature enabled her to present a program containing many 
novelties. While all of her numbers were beautifully ren- 
dered, particular mention must be made of her singing of 
Sjégren’s two songs—“The Seraglio’s Garden” and * Che 
First Meeting.” The almost unknown composition by 
Jarnefelt, “Twilight,” was sung with marked fervor and 
intensity. Miss Stjerna’s dramatic ability was shown in 
Grieg’s “Princess” and her ability to sing in a simple, un- 
affected style was exemplified in the same composer’s 
“Cradle Song.” 

Mr. Sealy in his talk paid a tribute to the great work 
done by Scandinavians in music. He gave a very clear 
account of the development of folk song, playing on the 
piano Irish, Scotch and Norse folk melodies. Mr. Sealy 
also played all the accompaniments for Miss Stjerna, and 
a pleasant feature of the recital was the sympathetic co- 
operation of the two artists, 


Curci Pupil Scores Success 


Primo Montanari, a pupil of Gennaro Mario-Curci, who 
possesses a lovely lyric tenor voice, was heard in a re- 
cital at the Italian League, New York, on May 23. The 
young man scored a decided success with his beautiful 
singing of the aria from “Carmen.” He was well re- 
ceived and was obliged to respond with an encore which 
came in Cimara’s “Stornello.” All the musicians present 
predicted a great future for the singer, who will shortly 
leave for his home in Italy, where he will start his 
operatic career. Mr. Montanari was accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Curci. 
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Virginia Rea 


THE BRILLIANT COLORATURA SOPRANO 


will be available for individual recitals and joint 
appearances during the entire season 1920-1921 





Miss Rea is Now Being Booked in Eastern Territory, including Chicago, Until Jan. 1—From That Date On She Is 
Being Booked West of Chicago, Including the Pacific Coast. 











Under Direction of the 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT BUREAU 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
18 West 36th Street, New York 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES, Associate Director 


SAN Francisco Office: F. S. MacFarland, 1041 Phelan Building 


Miss Rea records exclusively for The Brunswick and her records are featured through nation-wide publicity 
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Klibansky Master Classes in Seattle 

Sergei. Klibansky, in his pleasant studio overlooking 
Central Park South, said to the writer: “I look for- 
ward with tremendous enthusiasm to the six weeks’ sum- 
mer teaching which I shall do in Seattle, beginning July 
19, for I have many pupils from the Far West, and this 
ummer is sure to bring me into close contact with those 
people, whom I so much admire. Lotta Madden it was 
ho first made propaganda for me in that region, for 
following a course of study with me, she returned with 
her voice so benefited that it was remarked on all sides. 
ince then I have had many splendid pupils from the 
Middle West as well as from the Pacific Coast, and 
only insistent demand, followed by a guarantee, led me 
to plan the long journey All my time there is booked 
lid; I am told I shall have splendid material in the 
hape of voices to work with, and needless to say, | 
will give of my very best.” 

The high standard attained by Mr. Klibansky in the 
United States is the result of consistent good work; his 
pupils are found everywhere, in church, concert, vaude- 
ille, comic and grand opera, in the principal photoplay 
houses and elsewhere Undoubtedly Lotta’ Madden and 
Betsy Lane Shepherd have the greatest reputations of 
his pupils, although there are many others who are rap 
idly making a name 
Pupils of Sergei Klibansky continue in demand, Sud 
varth Frasier, tenor, pleased so much in the performance 
of “Carmen,” at the Capitol Theater, that he was re 
engaged by the new management. Elizabeth Starr sub 
tituted at the Hitchcock Memorial Church in Hartsdale, 
und gave a recital at the Educational Alliance Ruth 
Pearcy and Arthur L. Tebbs were offered the position 
{ head vocal instructors at the Bessie Tift College in 
Forsythe, Ga. vacant on account of the marriage of Lalla 
Bright Cannon, a former Klibansky pupil, who taught 


there several seasons. Eugenia Patterson made a success 


ful concert appearance in Greenville, N. ¢ Ruth Pearcy 
sang at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
june 6, and was re-engaged Elsie Duffield has been 
ehgaged as first vocal teacher at the Olivet College, Lew 
iston, Mich. where she will be director of the music 


department Mr. Klibansky gave a successful pupils’ re 
cital June & at the New Auditorium in Bedford Hills, 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 


Whose pupils are winning success in many cities. 


N. Y., when Elsie Duffield, Alveda Lofgren, Ruth Pearcy, 
Sara Porter and Virginia Rea appeared. The last recital 
took place at the Wanamaker auditorium June 11. 


Mme. Kutscherra-De Nys Gives Musicale 


On Wednesday afternoon, June 9, Mme. Elise Kut- 
scherra-de Nys gave a musicale at her studios and a number 
of listeners were delighted with the singing of that artist 
and several of her gifted pupils. Mme. Kutscherra-de 
Nys, the former operatic diva, has all her oldtime art in 
phrasing, diction, voice management, and style, and should 
be a very successful pedagogue. Of her own numbers, 
Wagner's “Dreams” made the deepest impression because 
of the heartfelt and authoritative manner in which it 
was delivered. The program offered also interpolations of 
dancing and recitation and thereby broke away refreshingly 
from the rather dry routine of the average studio musicale. 
Mme. Kutscherra-de Nys, with her aristocratic bearing 
and appearance and her rare charm of manner was a 
hostess quite in the grande dame style and manner. 


More Engagements for Cecil Fanning 

Cecil Fanning’s great London successes, are reflected in 
the many engagements which are now being booked for 
next season by his manager Daniel Mayer. During the 
past week Mr. Fanning has been engaged for a recital at 
Anderson College, Anderson, S. C., on November 10, and 
for others in Grenada, Miss., November 15; Meridian, 
Miss., November 17, and Hammond, La., November 19. 
Another Kansas date will be at Topeka on February 4. 
He will also give a recital at Columbia University, New 
York, on March 10. 


Sparkes to Feature Vanderpool Songs 

When Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, gives 
a joint recital with Phillip Gordon, pianist, = the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., on July 3, she 
will sing one entire group made up of the songs of 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, with the composer at the piano. 
This will include “Values,” “I Did Not Know,” “Ma Little 
Sunflower,” and “The Light” which will be given its first 
public performance on that accasion. 





Braine’s Compositions Heard at Willow Grove 


During Nahan Franko’s engagement at Willow Grove, 
Pa., two of Robert Braine’s compositions were heard sev- 
eral times with good results. Greta Masson, soprano, sang 
his song, “My Memories of You.” The orchestral in- 
termezzo, “Dancing Nymphs,” was also well received. 
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R. H. TARRANT BRINGS MEXICAN 
ORCHESTRA TO NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La., June 10, 1920—As a close to his 
1919-20 series of concerts, recitals, opera and entertain- 
ments Robert Hayne Tarrant, well known New Orleans 
impresario, presented Lerdo’s Typical Mexican Orchestra 
in two novel concerts in the Little New Theater on the 
twelfth floor of Hotel Grunewald, the nights of May 23 
and May 27. Maestro Miguel Lerdo is a son of former 
President Lerdo, of Mexico, and he is one of Mexico's 
most popular composers and conductors. The entertain- 
ments given by his orchestra, assisted by Senorita Varella, 
soprano, and two Mexican dancers, all in their picturesque 
native costumes, were witnessed by capacity audiences and 
afforded distinct pleasure. In the audiences were many 
Mexican, Spanish and Central American people who 
came to New Orleans in times past as refugees, and others 
here on their annual visits. 

Maestro Lerdo’s organization presented varied and 
highly interesting programs that were greeted with excep- 
tional enthusiasm. Among the instruments played by the 
musicians were the old time salterios, bandolones and 
quiros of Aztec origin, so splendidly adapted for render- 
ing Mexican and Spanish compositions, and also decidedly 
effective in some of the more popular American jazz 
numbers. The orchestra presented several classical selec- 
tions with remarkable success. But among the numbers 
that received the most enthusiastic applause were some 
of Maestro Lerdo’s own compositions, particularly a 
Mexican native dance number entitled “Corazon.” 

Mr. Tarrant’s 1919-20 season was by far the most suc- 
cessful from every standpoint that he has thus far en- 
joyed, and he is now busy arranging for his attractions 
for the coming season. (See Illustrated Section.) 





Soloists Announced by Rubinstein Club 

Three splendid artists already have been announced to 
appear at the Waldorf-Astoria for the New York Rubin- 
stein Club (Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president) 
next season. ‘Rosa Raisa is scheduled for a song recital 
on Saturday afternoon, November 6. Frances Alda will 
appear on Tuesday evening, January 18, and on Presidents’ 
Day, Saturday afternoon, March 19, Rosa Ponselle will 
be the soloist. 


“What Is Life?” Stirs Audience 


Minette Hirst’s beautiful song, “What Is Life?”, 
meeting with success everywhere. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, featured this number on 
all of his concert programs during the past season, which 
he says, brought tears to the eyes of his audience. 

This song also caused a stir in the world of the New 
Thoughtists. Mrs. Hirst has been asked several times if 
the poem embodies her philosophy of life. 





Edwin Hughes’ Season Opens Early 


Edwin Hughes will start his season unusually early, 
being engaged as one of the special attractions at the 
Lockport Festival in September. He is now preparing 
another one of his unique recital programs for his New 
York concert in November and will repeat the same at 
many out of town concerts, including appearances at 
schools and colleges. Mr. Hughes makes it a special point 
to feature American composers on every program and will, 
therefore, this year play some MacDowell numbers. 


Dr, Carl Fills Eighth 
Allegheny College Engagement 


William C. Carl has been engaged for commencement 
week at Allegheny College and will play at several of the 
important functions. At his recital on Tuesday afternoon, 
the program will include compositions by Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Handel, Guilmant, Camidge, Boellmann, Gigout and 
Bonnet. This will be Dr. Carl’s eighth engagement to 
play at Allegheny. 


Hackett Engages Seneca Pierce 


Charles Hackett, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has engaged Seneca Pierce, composer-pianist, for 
his fall concert tour. Mr. Pierce is an artist-pupil of the 
La Forge-Bertimen studios, and has already played with 
success in Aeolian Hall and elsewhere. Many of his songs 
are seen on the programs of the best artists. 


Carver and La Forge at Benefit Concert 


Charles Carver, bass, artist-pupil of Frank La Forge, 
appeared at the Manhattan Opera House in New York on 
May 22 at the benefit concert given for a large Jewish 
hospital. Mr. Carver sang a group of his instructor's 
songs, including the “Flanders Requiem,” and received an 
ovation. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano and was called upon to 
share the applause with his talented pupil. 


Bauer-Casals-Thibaud Trio Heavily Booked 


Advance bookings of the celebrated instrumental trio— 
consisting of Harold Bauer, pianist, Pablo Casals, cellist, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist—indicate that this great 
attraction will appear in twenty-five cities. Contracts have 
already been closed by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
in the following cities: Boston, Chicago, Montreal, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Norfolk, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. 


Kreisler Gone to Europe 


Fritz Kreisler sailed for Europe last week on the S. S. 
Rotterdam, with Mrs. Kreisler. Kreisler will visit his 
native city, Vienna, and has with him American food drafts 
for a substantial amount, contributed by himself and 
many friends, which he will apply where most needed 
to relieve the distress existing in the Austrian capital. 
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Such playing can be equaled by few, sur- 
passed by none. —Ciiristian Science Monitor. 


Cortot proved himself a virtuoso of the first 
rank, —Washington Post. 


Undoubtedly one of the first pianists. 
—IlWashington Herald. 


The audience went almost insane with en- 
thusiasm. —Paltimore American. 


If you thought Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 
were personalities, then you should hear 
Cortot. —Pittsburgh Post. 


Cortot is a genius, there are no two ways 
about it. —Pittsburgh Sun. 


It was impeccable, unsurpassable. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Cortot is every inch the artist, who plays 
with his soul as well as his fingers. 
—Detroit Times. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


PLLC 


Photo by Illustrated News 


Cortot’s playing is beyond praise. - 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Cortot’s reception amounted to a personal 
ovation. —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Cortot has been widely recognized as a mas- 


ter of the first rank. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


He elevated everything he played to a plane 


of almost unearthly perfection. 
—NMontreal Herald. 


Only three pianists with the spiritual power 
of Cortot— Busoni, Rachmaninoff and 
Cortot. —Montreal Star. 


He is a poet of the piano. 
—Los .« {ngeles Express. 


He is the pianist of impeccable taste. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Cortot is not merely the most distinguished 
of French pianists. He is one of the world’s 
greatest.—Scattle Post-Intelligencer. 


STEINWAY PIANO 





A pianist whose taste is impeccable.—New 


Cortot fairly electrified his hearers. 


CORTOT 


“A Giant of the Keyboard” 











From the Atlantic to the Pacific 











WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


The applause rose at times to the frantic pitch.—-Vew York 


Globe 


York Tribune 


Cortot is an indisputable giant of the keyboard. 


Philad lphia Publi / eqer 


Not since the days of de Pachmann have we had a pianist with so 
much loveliness of tone, subtlety of style and poetry of feeling. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


His performance has not been equaled in brilliancy and spirit since 
Paderewski in his prime played here 


Chicago Daily Tribuni 


Chicago Herald 


Cortot swept all before him.—C/icago Daily Tribune. 


Here was pianism at its best.—Loston Evening Post 


Cortot’s playing was superb. 


Pittsburgh P 


iress 


Cortot made himself a sensation in his ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Orchestra. 


Chicago Journal 


Chant no more of your Hofmanns and your 
Godowskys, but sing pzans to Alfred Cor- 
tot. Here is a man with fire in his blood, 
poetry in his soul, and flawless technic in his 
fingers. —Pittsburgh Post. 


His playing brought applause that fairly 
rocked the auditorium. 
Stockton Daily Independent 


He is the most interesting and compelling 
new pianist heard here this season. 
Chicago Daily Tribune 


Never since Hofmann and Rachmaninoff 
have I heard more exquisitely polished 


scale-work. Chicago American. 
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A GALAXY OF STARS AND TEN FINE PROGRAMS 
DELIGHT MACON FESTIVAL PATRONS 


Georgia City Again in the Limelight as Annual Series of Spring Concerts Draws Huge Audiences and Attracts Attention of Entire South—Elman, Levitzki, Macbeth, 
Roberts, Martinelli, Rappold, Mardones, Barrientos, Homer, Rosa Raisa, Rimini and Frieda Hempel, the Soloists—Russian Symphony Also Takes Part—Notes 


Macon, May 25, 1920.—Musical activities in Macon 
were brought to a climax for the season in the fourth 
annual music festival which has been successfully spon- 

red by the efforts of local music enthusiasts in co-opera- 
tion with the Southern Education Society and the Chau 
tauqua Institution. 

Richard F. Burden, of the Macon Chamber of Com 
merce, is chairman of the local festival association, and 
with the collaboration of a number of leading business 
and professional men of the city he has succeeded in estab 
lishing the annual music festival of the ¢ ‘hautauqua of the 
South as one of the prime cultural institutions in this sec 
tion. In making up the programs, local musical organi- 
zations and professional musicians are called upon freely ; 
thus making a practical demonstration of community 
music, which has invariably resulted in unanimous grati- 
fication. The program for the season just closed has also 
been featured by a series of artist concerts which brought 
best from the world’s galaxy of singers and 


Ga., 


to Macon the 
instrumentalists 


Ort May 5 


lhe first of these concerts took place on May 5, when 


NING CONCERT 


Marie Rappold, soprano; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and 
Jose Mardones, bass, all of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, presented an altogether excellent program. They 
were greeted by a record breaking audience. Mr. Mar 
dones opened the program with an aria from “Salvator 
Rosa” (Gomes), and was also heard in a group of Spanish 
songs, which he sang with authority, and in the trio from 


“Faust.” Mr. Martinelli’s splendid voice and equally fine 


musicianship won his audience at once and he was ac- 
corded the applause he so justly deserved. His pro 
grammed numbers were the “Che Gelida Manina” from 
“La Boheme,” an aria from “Faust,” a group of songs, 


and in addition to his work in the trio he also pleased with 
armen” and “Aida.” 


Mme. Rappold in duets from “C 

Mme, R; ippold’ s solo numbers included a group in English 
and the “Jewel” aria from “Faust.” She was particularly 
successful with Mana-Zucca’s charming “Mother Dear.” 
William Tyroler assisted at the piano. 


May 6. 


rhe following evening, Mme. Rappold and Mr. Mar- 
dones were again heard; this time, however, the third 
member of the trio was Maria Barrientos, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme Barrientos entranced 
her hearers, her renditions of “Caro Nome” being worthy 
of special mention. Especially charming was. her inter 
pretation of three Spanish songs, while the familiar “Ah 
fors e lui” was frought with dramatic intensity. There 
were also Spanish songs by Mr Mardones, likewise an 
aria from Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra,” and he was heard 
with Mme. Barrientos in the duet from “Puritani.” Mme. 


THURSDAY, 





Rappold contributed to the program two arias and a group 
of songs in English. 

As on the preceding evening, Mr. 
cellent accompanist. 


Tyroler was the ex- 


Fripay, May 7. 


From the stars of the song world the audience turned, 
on the third evening, to one of the stellar lights of the 
pianistic firmament and revelled in the tonal beauty and 
technical brilliancy of Mischa Levitzki, who gave masterly 
interpretations of classic and modern compositions. There 
was a group of Chopin, the Beethoven in. agar vr 


sonata, and smaller numbers by Bach- Tausig, Gluck- 
trahms, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein, Stojowski and Liszt. 
His audience seemed thoroughly to enjoy his splendid 


work and applauded loud and long. 
Saturpay, May 8. 


The appearance here of the Frieda Hempel Concert Com- 
pany was an event anticipated with keen expectancy by 
music lovers throughout this section, and they were not 
in any degree disappointed with the performance. Miss 
Hempel was eminently satisfying in the quality of her 
marvelous singing and the winsomeness of her personality. 
She opened her program with a Handel arioso, and was 
also heard in French and English songs. Lig ee in- 
teresting was the “Invocation to the Sun God,” Troyer, a 
traditional hymn of the Zuni Indians. Coenraad V. Bos, 
at the piano, and Augustus Rodeman, flutist, lent excellent 
support and were also heard in solo numbers. 


Monpay, May 10. 


Another singer in whom Macon has felt deep interest is 
Louise Homer. Each season since the festivals were inau- 
gurated Mme. Homer has been asked to participate, but it 
was not, until this year she was enabled to do so. Her 
program included an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
numbers by Handel and Gounod, and interesting songs in 
English among which a group by Sidney Homer attracted 
especial attention. 

Tuespay, May 

What was, perhaps, one of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic audiences of the festival gathered on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 11, to hear Mischa Elman in one of his last 
concerts before the beginning of his round the world tour. 
He held the huge audience spellbound and created a dem- 
onstration such as Macon has seldom witnessed. Notable 
numbers on his program were the Bach concerto in E 
major, Lalo’s “Symphonie E ‘spagnole” and the ever favorite 

“Meditation” from “Thais.” Two of his own arrange- 
ments attracted much interest; they were the Grieg noc- 
turno and an Albeniz tango. There was also the Wilhelm 
arrangement of the Siegfried paraphrase, and the Auer 
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Angeles Examiner— Before an 


the commanding chords of the opening 


of her playing. She 
swept her audience to exaltation, 
Los Angeles Herald—There 








Los Angeles Times—The 
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AFTER A RECENT APPEARANCE WITH THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


audience 
Olga Steeb scored a sensational triumph 

Andante the audience realised the masterly qualities 
met the prodigious demands of the 


is no doubting but that Olga Steeb is one 
of living pianists, and in every number last night there was a perfection of detail and gen 
eral finish which transcended ordinary powers. 


recital last evening by Olga Steeb 








DO NOT LOOK AT HER 


in anticipation of the pictured frail- 
ties, for aside from her rose-bud 


charm she has hands of steel and 


muscles of iron, the brains of a pro- 
of a 


real 


student, the ability 


Best of all she 


found 
master. has 


individuality, that which will make 


OLGA STEEB 





in short order one of the leading 


names among pianists. 


Auditorium to the 
Orchestra. From 


which packed Trinity 
with the Philharmonic 


Presto with a domination which 


of the greatest 


was astonishing; the most 








fulsome predictions pale before this amazing girl’s achievement. 


NEW YORK 


Ampico Records 


arrangement of Beethoven’s Turkish march. Josef Bo- 
nime was his able accompanist. iM 
Wepnespay, May 12. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, was the soloist on Wednes- 
day evening, and scored a real success. Her lovely voice 
was heard to advantage in the aria from “Samson et 
Dalila” and a group of unusual songs in Russian, French 
and English. The orchestra’s principal contribution was 
the Kalinnikoff symphony in G minor. 

Tuurspay, May 

Charming Florence Macbeth, pce of the Chicago 
Opera Association, was the soloist at this concert. Her 
singing of the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” aroused her 
audience to enthusiastic applause. Both Miss Roberts and 
Miss Macbeth so delighted their audiences that negotia- 
tions are now under way to secure them for concert ap- 
pearances here next winter. The orchestra played works 
by Hadley, Schubert, David, Spendiarow and Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Fripay, May 14. 

A tremendous ovation was accorded Rosa Raisa, whose 
joint recital with Giacomo Rimini was one of the triumphs 
of the festival season. In the duet from “Don Giovanni,” 
Rimini’s luscious baritone, mingling with the marvelous 
colorings and intense emotional power of Raisa’s voice, 
made a combination of transcendant beauty. Both singers 
were heard in operatic arias and in song groups, which 
served to display their versatility and splendid vocalism. 
Frank Laird Waller was the accompanist. 

SaturpDAy, May 15. 

The final concert of the festival took place on Saturday 
evening, May 15, when Julia Claussen and Florence Mac- 
beth gave a joint recital, assisted by Frank Laird Waller 
at the piano for Mme. Claussen, and Joseph Maerz per- 
forming a similar act for Miss Macbeth. Mme. Claussen 
sang “Ah Mon Fils”—and as her operatic offering Miss 
Macbeth gave the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” Both 
artists were heard in song groups. Miss Macbeth had 
already established herself as a prime favorite, and Mme. 
Claussen’s splendid vocal gifts and charming personality 
at once won for her like regard. It was an altogether 
fitting close to a splendid festival, and one which Macon 
music lovers will ever remember. 

Notes. 

As is the custom every year many social events are given 
in honor of visiting festival artists. This year was no 
exception. 

Among the very prominent of Macon’s elite who took a 
most active interest in the concerts, and who is always a 
supporter of things musical in her native city, is Gladys 
Schofield, of Georgia avenue. Miss Schofield is the pos- 
sessor of an excellent voice and has spent much time in 
study with the best teachers of this country and Europe. 

R. F. Burden, president, and Dr. A. P. Bourland, direc- 
tor, as well as other officials, following the final concert, 
expressed themselves as being highly gratified with the 
success of this year’s event. 

To the Macon press is due much praise for the com- 
mendable support given the festival concerts in the way 
of publicity. BE. W, 


Brookfield Summer School Opens 


The Brookfield Summer School of Singing, Brookfield 
Center, Conn., operied its twentieth season on June 14 with 
the enthusiasm and “esprit de pep” which augur a successful 
season, vocally and socially. The habit Brookfielders 
seem to have acquired, of bringing their friends back with 
them, has increased the personnel of the school to the point 
where extensions in housing and teaching equipment be- 
came necessary, so a wide variety of improvements and 
new attractions greet the students for 1920, 

Among those associated with Herbert Wilber Greene, 
founder and director of the school, is Hilda Deighton, re- 
cently returned from Europe, and who is continuing her 
work of coaching and staging the operas which have for 
the past five years been a distinctive feature of the Brook- 
fie ‘Id season. 

“Mignon” and “Barber of Seville” are 
August, with casts selected from teachers 
from every part of the country, 

Considerable attention is given to concert appearance 
and program making, and a series of pupils’ recitals has 
been arranged. A course of lectures on music and allied 
arts will be delivered by Charles W. Farnsworth of Colum- 
bia University, Arthur Woodruff of New York, and others. 


scheduled for 
and students 


Portanova Pupils Heard at Waldorf-Astoria 


A number of the vocal pupils of Vincenzo Portanova 
were presented in recital at the Astor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on Monday evening, June 7. The pro- 
gram, which was made up almost entirely of operatic num- 
bers, opened with a duet from the Mozart “Nozze di Figaro,” 
sung by Lillian Klipper and Estelle Gordon. Miss Gor- 
don and Frederick Jagel contributed an “Il Trovatore” 
duet as the final offering. 

A young coloratura soprano, Flora Goldsmid, deserves 
to be especially commended for her artistic singing of the 
“Ballatella” from “I Pagliacci.” Her voice is of a lovely, 
smooth quality, and she handled it with considerable skill. 
Her encore, given in well enunciated English, was also thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Lillian Klipper display ed a full toned voice in the 
“Ritorna Vincitor” aria from “Aida.” Her control was of 
a very admirable order, and she, too, gave an extra num- 
ber. 

Miss Gordon's voice is one of much flexibility, and, 
addition to the two duets, she sang a Rameau aria. Besides 
those mentioned, others taking part in the program were 
Rev. M. Diamond, Gordon Petremont, Adele Abrams, 
Betty Winkleman and Rev. H. Rickel. 
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Puccini Opera Company in Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1920.—Philip F. Ienni, an im- 
presario, new to this city, chose Philadelphia as a prom- 
ising place to present his Puccini Grand Opera Com- 
pany in a series of three performances at the Academy 
of Music last week. In view of the success obtained, 
the word “chose” would seem a bit weak, for each pro- 
duction revealed not only the high artistic achievement, 
but also aroused spontaneous and unlimited applause from 
the audiences, as well as enthusiasm from the press. 

Beginning June 3 Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” was the 
opening attraction presented; then followed “Faust” and 
“Rigoletto,” on Friday and Saturday évenings respectively. 
In each work a certain uniformity of excellence and 
assurance gave forth a gratifying impression of smooth- 
ness. Action, vocal and instrumental accord, were always 
strongly in evidence. 

The orchestra, under the leadership of Carlo Peroni, 
was masterfully handled and formed a_ splendid tonal 
background for the casts. The principals included Fran- 
cesca Peralta, Fernanda Doria, Pietro De Biasi, Stella 
DeMette, Manuel Salazar, Vicente Ballester, Natale Cervi, 
Giordano Paltrineri, Luigi D’Angelo, Romeo  Boscacci, 
Mario Dalle, Luise Darcie, Mary Mackey, Mario Cham- 
lee, Evelyn Scotney, Vincente Resino and Mary Mellish. 

Manager lenni proposes to give a three months’ term 
of grand opera in Philadelphia next season at the Acad- 
emy of Music, beginning October, 1920. This appears to 
be a very laudable effort, and if the three performances 
presented last week are a sample of what is to be given 
later on, Mr. Ienni’s enterprise should be heartily sup- 
ported by all music lovers in the City of Brotherly Love. 

G. M. W. 





Bank Members in Opera 


Bankers successfully invaded the field of opera on July 
9 when the Federal Reserve Club, composed of employees 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, second district, performed 
the “Bohemian Girl” at the Lexington Theater, New York. 
The project of presenting the opera grew directly out of 
the community singing instituted among the bank employees 
during the winter by Community Service song leaders. 
After they had enjoyed the mass singing for a time, the 
employees began to feel a desire to sing a better grade of 
music, and it was determined to present the Balfe opera, 
with Francis J. Tyler of New York Community Service, 
as the producing director. The accompanist during re- 
hearsals was Margaret Seaton Echelmeier, who also acted 
as prompter during the performance. Louise Ryan was the 
efficient business manager of the enterprise, and Emily 
Halley was the director of dancing. All these executives, 
as well as the entire list of performers, were drawn from 
the various departments of the bank. 

The performance was a revelation of the operatic talent 
that lies unrevealed in many groups of our population. 
The cast did exceptionally good work, particularly Marie 
Roy, who sang Arline’s airs pleasingly; Chester Smiley, 
who as Thaddeus proved to be an excellent operatic tenor ; 
Aasta Otteson, who showed splendid dramatic ability as 
the Gipsy Queen, and Harold Carpenter, the Count, who 
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evoked great enthusiasm with his singing of “The Heart 
Bowed Down.” Miss Halley earned commendation not only 
as a solo dancer, but as the producer of the other ballet 
features. A great measure of credit for the success of the 
performance went to the producer, Mr. Tyler, who achieved 
a remarkably smooth presentation with a group of per- 
formers who were making their first venture into grand 


opera, 


Melvena Passmore to Sing Leading Roles 


Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano, has just been 
engaged to sing Rosina (“Barber of Seville”), Lucia 
(“Lucia di Lammermoor”), Gilda (“Rigoletto”), Violetta 
(“Traviata”), Marguerita (‘Faust’), Lady Harriet 
(“Marta”), Countess Gil (“Secret of Suzanne”), and 
Norina (“Don Pasquale”), with the Cincinnati Opera 
Association during its eight weeks’ season of summer opera 


in that city. 

Miss Passmore will open the season on the evening of 
June 27, when she will be heard as Rosina in the “Barber 
of Seville.” All the operas will be sung in the original, 
with the exception of “The Secret of Suzanne” which will 
be sung in English. It will be remembered that Miss 
Passmore recently achieved remarkable success when she 
sang several “guest” performances with the Boston English 
Opera Company which offered her a thirty weeks’ tour 
next season, but which Miss Passmore was regretfully 
obliged to forego, owing to her concert and other operatic 
bookings. The Cincinnati engagement was a direct result 
of the young artist's Boston success. 


Mayer Artists Engaged for Columbia Series 

Artists from Daniel Mayer's roster will contribute six 
numbers in the course of concerts now being arranged by 
the Columbia University Institute of Arts and Sciences 
for next season. The first to appear will be Emma Roberts, 
the contralto, who will give a song recital on December 2. 
She will be followed by the Letz Quartet on December 8. 
This organization will give a second concert on March 17. 
Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, will be heard 
in recital on January 6, and thesHambourg Trio and 
J. Campbell-McInnes in a program of chamber music for 
strings, piano and voice on January 20. The sixth concert 
will be given by Cecil Fanning on March 10, 


Dr. Wolle in Recital at Wilson College 


In connection with the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the institution and also the commencement 
exercises, Dr. J. Fred Wolle (of Bethlehem, Pa.) gave 


an organ recital in Thomson Hall, Wilson College, Cham- 


bersburg, Pa., on Friday, June 4. 
g 


Werrenrath ; a Hit in London 


The Associated Press sent the appended dispatch to 
New York following Reinald Werrenrath’s first recital in 
London on June 3: 

London, June 3, 1920.—Reinald Werrenrath, the first of a group 
of American singers now here to appear in recital in London, had 
a large and appreciative audience at Queen’s Hall this afternoon. 
The British critics pay him high tribute. 
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Two Tollefsen Pupils in Recital 


Interesting programs were presented by pupils of Carl 
H. Tollefsen and Mrs. Tollefsen, violinist and pianist re- 
spectively, on June 1 and June 7, at Memorial Hall, Brook- 
lyn, That on June 7 was announced as a violir recital of 
advanced pupils, but piano and violin numbers made up the 
program. All the participants showed in greater or less 
degree, according to individual talents, the technic and 
virtuosity of their instructors. It is a special talent to be 
able to impart to others the ability they themselves pos- 
sess A special feature was the lack of amateurishness 
which is generally in evidence at pupils’ affairs, The 
same high technical training marked the playing of all on 
the program. There was control, resonance of tone, flexi- 
bility, intelligent phrasing and interpretation and expres- 
sion to be heard, from the youngsters in knickerbockers 
and the young women in evening attire. It was a varied 
program, of a pretentious nature, and greatly enjoyed by 
the large audience, as indicated by vociferous applause 
after each number. Artistic work was that of Dorothy 
Grundy, who made her violin fairly sing in Weitzel’s “Ber- 
ceuse,” and weird and forceful in the dramatic “Valse 
Triste” by Sibelius, Mr. Tollefsen giving an analysis of 
the last named. Also Otto Bender and Anthony Di Trinis 
displayed exceptional talent for the violin, and in the duet 
at the close Godard’s duettini for two violins. Mr. Tol- 
lefsen and Mrs, Tollefsen shared the piano accompani- 
ments to the violin playing, and are to be congratulated 
on the real artistic success of the recital, in which the re 
maining players were Elizabeth Murray, Esther Ecklund 
Isabel Gould and Cornelia Johnson. 

The recital of June 1, also at Memorial Hail, was given 
by the following: Pianists—Richard Bender, Isabel Gould, 
Amanda Hayward, Cornelia Johnson, Kathryn Makin, 
Clara Markowitz, Elizabeth Murphy, Edith Pomeranz and 
Esther Ecklund, 


Alma Tollefsen; violinists—Otto Bender, 
Dorothy Grundy, Bernhard Knudsen, Julia Tennenbaum, 
Anthony Di Trinis and Mercedita Wagner. These were 


largely junior students, especially the pianists, and the ex 
cellent playing of all the participants showed their thor 
ough schooling. 


Much natural musical endowment has been carefully 
brought out by the Tollefsens, so that the pupils all play 
with surprising style and virtuoso effects. This is un- 


doubtedly because they have in their instructors superior 
examples of ability as executants, for both Mr. and Mrs. 
Tollefsen are known as leading virtuosi of Greater New 
York. It follows that pupils whose teachers are themselves 
artists of ability must necessarily play better than those 
students whose teachers cannot perform, Little Alma Tol- 
lefsen deserves a special word of praise as pianist, and 
young Di Trinis is already a brilliant violinist. Nor 
should Clara Markowitz be omitted from special mention for 
her playing of Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” 
naming also the closing number, a Mozart concerto, 


played with neat facility by Edith Pomeranz, with Mrs. 
Tollefsen at a second piano. Large audiences attended 
both affairs, and the already high standing of the Tollef- 


sens as leading teachers of piano and violin was greatly 
augmented by this demonstration of their pupils’ playing. 
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Ten thousand choristers, assembled from all the 
choral organizations of London, are to participate 
in the dedication ceremonies of a cenotaph in mem- 
ory of the British soldiers killed in the war, shortly 
to be unveiled in Whitehall. The work to be sung, 
“For the Fallen Soldiers,” has been specially com- 
posed for the occasion by Sir Edward Elgar. 

A new book of verse by Willis Steell has just 
come out. Included in it is a poetic play, “A Juliet 
of the People,” and, says the Sun, “Albert Wolff, 
director of French opera at the Metropolitan, is 
making it into an opera for production there next 
season.” The truth is that M. Wolff is considering 
the book, but, even in case he accepts it, it will not 
be ready for next season. 

“They say” that the Astor estate is casting its 
eyes uptown; that the Hotel Astor—like the Knick- 
erbocker—is to be turned into an office building and 
that there will be new Astor hotels and theaters 
near Columbus Circle and at the lower end of Cen- 
tral Park West. If that is true, we hope that some- 
body will remember to include a modern concert 
hall in the list of structures, as well as a new home 
for the Metropolitan or some other opera. 

ectibaiealiieabatiaa ; 

Paris has just seen the premiére of Vincent 
d'indy’s “Legend of St. Christopher” at the Opera. 
A cable despatch says it is the talk of the town, the 
critics not being able to decide whether it is an 
operatic oratorio or an oratorical opera. There is 
only one female role, the Queen of Voluptuousness. 
The same cable says that it is reported that ar- 
rangements will be made to present it in New York 
next season. Maybe, but we will offer good odds 
against its presentation here next season—at least, in 
stage form. The strongly pro-French and pro- 
d'Indy Mr. Damrosch might try it as an oratorio, 


inimiastahegllicatinimai 


There may be a shortage of white paper, but one 
would never think so to see the amount of space de- 
voted by the dailies last week to the Caruso jewel 
robbery. Incidentally, whoever the robber or rob- 
bers may have been, they were evidently totally un- 
aware of the etiquette that should prevail in high 
class thiefdom. It is invariably the prima donna 
and not the “primo uomo” from whom jewels are 
taken. Now if they had purloined wine and hams, 
as did Caruso’s genial Italian neighbors last sum- 
mer, they would still have been within the rules, 
but jewelry—jamais, mai! When we have time we 


are going to count up the space devoted to the af- 
fair and see how nearly its value, at advertising 
rates, would come to offsetting the value of the 
stolen jewels. And anybody who keeps a half-mil- 
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lion dollars worth of sparklers floating loose about 
a Long Island summer house would seem to be 
looking for some kind of trouble. 
--—--@--— -- 
In order to allay misleading reports circulated re- 
cently it may be said that Ysaye is to conduct the 
Cincinnati Orchestra for a further two years. 


A 
- ad 


The cross of the Legion of Honor for Conductor 
Walter Damrosch is the latest honor to be heaped 
upon the New York Symphony Orchestra in Europe. 


4 


Clara Butt, who has been off the operatic stage 
for many years, is scheduled to return in Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” which is to go into the Covent Gar- 
den repertory this season. 

—_— ——@---—_— 

Darmstadt is to have the first performance of 
Humperdinck’s “Forced Marriage” now that the 
composer has completed his revision of the score. 
It was not a success in the original form. 
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The Paris Opéra-Comique has just had Ernest 
Moret’s “Lorenzaccio.” It does not appear to have 
made much of a hit. It is all recitative from end 
to end, without a single real tune. Frank Patterson 
did not like it and will tell why in next week’s 
Musicat Courier, 

SSE we LEER 

Music is still a young and tender art, but it was 
in the year 2630 B, C. that a Chinese gentleman 
named Lyng-lun first demonstrated the division of 
the octave into twelve semitones. At least, Lyng- 
lun is the first one we know of, although somebody 
else may have done it centuries before him, leaving 
no record that has come down to us. 


» 
-~—- -@---— 


Congratulations are in order both to Marcella 
Craft and to the Chicago Opera Association, with 
which she is to appear next season. It is only just 
that an operatic singer of her ability, who won sig- 
nal honors abroad, should have an opportunity to 
demonstrate with one of the first line organiza- 
tions of her own country, what a finished art hers 
5. 

——_o—_——_—_— 

In the issue of April 29 last, the Musica. 
Courter made definite announcement that contracts 
had been signed for the New York season of the 
Chicago opera in January-February, 1921, to be 
held at the Manhattan Opera House, instead of at 
the Lexington Theater, as heretofore. Al the 
dailies had the same bit of “news” on June 10. 
Verbum sap. 

Edward Ziegler, assistant manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, informs us that we were mistaken 
in thinking that a group of Philadelphia gentlemen 
are to guarantee the Metropolitan performances in 
that city. These gentlemen have taken over the 
lease of the old Academy of Music for the next 
five years and it was with them that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera arranged their 
joint tenancy of the building, although the Metro- 
politan will give the performances there at its own 
risk, 

EEE Were 

No more direct compliment could be paid to a 
manager than to have artists who originally appeared 
here under his management, experimenting later in 
other directions, voluntarily return to him. Such 
is the experience of M. H. Hanson. Marcella Craft 
will again be under his management next season 
and he has already closed a contract for her with the 
Chicago Opera Association. Tilly Koenen, the Dutch 
contralto, who first appeared here under the Han- 
son management, also expressed her desire to be 
with him again the coming season, but Mr. Hanson 
was unable to bring her within the scope of plans 
already made, 


ee ed 

It would be futile and useless for a weekly musi- 
cal paper to make large news display out of such 
items as the burglary at the Caruso summer home 
last week and the bomb explosion last Sunday at the 
Teatro Nacionale, Havana, where the famous tenor 
was making his final appearance of the season, Hap- 
pily he was not injured. When it comes to abso- 
lutely reliable inside news of the musical world, 
the Musicat Courter is always in advance; but in 
the case of such events as the two Caruso stories, 
our readers are already informed from articles with 
scare headlines in the dailies long before this paper 


could -reach them. 
EEE 


chenille 
Riccardo Martin, who is very justly going back 
onto the list of Metropolitan artists for next season, 


has been making good in London. The other night 
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he scored a great success at Covent Garden as 
Pinkerton in “Madame Butterfly,” the Morning 
Post remarking that he sang “better than ever.” 
His friends here will be very glad to have an op- 
portunity of hearing him at the Broadway house 
again next season. 
OO 
It was, indeed, a tribute to the skill of Cecil Bur- 
leigh as a composer when Eric Nagy gave the 
initial European performance of the American’s 
concerto for violin. The work was included in a 
program given at the Salle Erard in Paris on 
Thursday evening, May 27. The Clayton F. Summy 
publication ended a program that consisted of 
Veracini’s sonata in E for piano and violin, Bee- 
thoven’s concerto for violin, and the J. S. Bach 
prelude and fugue in G minor. 





—+« 

At the final celebration of the Mahler Festival in 
Holland recently, Cesar Saerchinger made the 
speech of thanks on behalf of all the foreign guests 
and the Americans especially, and reaped thunders 
of applause. The house went wild when he re- 
ferred to the “Peace Conference of Amsterdam” 
and all the local papers spoke of it. Saerchinger 
proposed also the organization of an international 
committee to organize an international music fes- 
tival. The resolution was adopted and Mengelberg 
is honorary chairman, with Florent Schmitt, Schoen- 
berg, Olga Samaroff, and many others as signers. 

—--—--@- —---- 

Things seem to be strikingly harmonious in 
Vienna. Though Felix Weingartner directs the 
Folks Opera and Richard Strauss the State 
Opera, it was at the latter house and not at the 
former that Weingartner’s two latest operas 
“Die Dorfschule” and “Meister Andrea” were 
recently produced. The first named has a book 
after an old Japanese legend, and the book of 
the second is founded on a comedy by Geibel. 
The papers speak of the success won by the 
works but, judging by the previous Weingart- 
ner operas, it is more likely to be a success 
d’estime than anything more substantial. 


Manhattan, according to Mr. Census, is short some 
forty odd thousand inhabitants compared to 1910. 
That may be true, although we can testify that the 
shortage must have come in some other professions 
than that of music teaching. Speaking of the musi- 
cal profession, here are some figures from Berlin 
of today, according to Suchdorf’s year-book: 1,300 
male piano teachers; 1,200 female ditto; 950 violin 
teachers ; 250 cello teachers; 200 lute (!) teachers; 
180 mandolin teachers ; 150 guitar teachers ; 250 or- 
ganists; 350 harmonium players; 600 directors of 
music (including, presumably, military bandmas- 
ters) ; 600 orchestra conductors ; 400 conductors of 
salon orchestras; 650 chorus conductors; 650 male 
singing teachers ; 750 female ditto ; 400 concert sing- 
ers; 700 concert songstresses; 500 musical institu- 
tions; 750 male choruses; 300 mixed choruses, and 
16 musical publications. Who can furnish accurate 
figures for New York? And how do they compare 
with Berlin? 

aoneninsllliitihleas 


THE MUSICAL CANDIDATE 


We once conducted an investigation into the mat- 
ter and personally satisfied ourselves of the ex- 
ceeding tenuity of the thread which connects St. 
Cecelia with music, of which she is the patron saint. 
No stronger thread seems to hitch up the newly 
chosen presidential candidate, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, with the sacred cause in which we are all in- 
terested. There is the mere tradition that he once 
played a “horn” in the village band of his home 
town, Marion, Ohio. What kind of a horn? We 
should certainly feel more confidence in one who, 
Atlas-like, carried the rest of the band on the shoul- 
ders of the great tuba’s “oom-pah, oom-pah,” than 
one who confined his contributions to the continual 
off-beat “‘ta, ta, ta” of the alto horn. Let the can- 
didate speak out and tell us in no uncertain tones 
just what “horn” it was to which he communi- 
cated the breath of life; and, at the same time, let 
some of his former fellow-players—or better still, 
his old bandmaster—give some direct testimony as 
to the quality and ‘regularity of his blasts. At 
feast the breath supply and control which he must 
have acquired will stand him by in the flow of ora- 
tory of the next five months. And if opportunity 
presents itself, we propose between now and next 
November personally to confront Warren G, Hard- 
ing with the following inquiry: How do you stand 
on the question of a National Conservatory ?:A horn 
player—alto, tenor or bass—may reasonably be ex- 
pected to harbor the friendliest sentiments toward 
such project. . 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 





We are in receipt of the attached letter from the 
Chamberlain of the City of New York, Philip 
Berolzheimer : 

“City of New York, 
“Office of the Chamberlain, Municipal Building, 
June 11, 1920. 
“Dear Mr, Ligsiine: 

“I sincerely hope that as a member of my musical 
committee and as the editor of one of the most im- 
portant musical publications in the world, you will 
have an opportunity to help humanity by advising 
the Hon. John F, Hylan, Mayor of the City of New 
York, through me and to guide us in what I con- 
sider the most important musical question ever put 
before the people of this country. 

“Since the speech of Mr. Freund, during the 
public reception given by the Mayor for Mr. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, and your speech, Mr. Liebling, at 
the luncheon tendered to Mayor Hylan at the Wal- 
dorf, I have received a great number of letters, tele- 
grams and requests from musical managers, artists 
and citizens to help me in my undertaking with 
regard to the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts, and 
particularly with regard to my proposition on which 
the Mayor has been working for some time. in 
selecting as the war memorial a Liberty Hall on the 
present site of Madison Square Garden, as recom- 
mended by Rodman Wanamaker, chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee, and Paul W. Bartlett, chair- 
man of the Jury of Artists, with a modification, 
however, that a Conservatory of Music conducted 
on the highest standard be included. 

“Enclosed find letter addressed to you as a mem- 
ber of my musical committee, printed copy of the 
report to the Mayor.and rough copy of my speech 
before the Board of Estimate. It was too late for 
me to invite you to be present at this meeting of the 
Board of Estimate, but this matter will come up for 
final decision Thursday, July 22, at 3 p. m., and I 
trust that you may be able to be present at that time 
and to express your opinions, provided of course, 
that you are in favor of such a Conservatory. I 
may say for your information that there has been 
not a single objection on anybody’s part to such a 
Conservatory in connection with the War Memorial. 
Everybody admits that while we can do nothing for 
the dead, we can do a great deal for the living and 
that the musical art is‘ the foremost art to be con- 
sidered at this time for reasons explained in my 
speech. 

“If you think it advisable, I would suggest that 
amongst other actions which you might probably 
take to help along the building of such an institu- 
tion, that you request the musical artists and people 

. in general that if they are in favor of such a Con- 
servatory, to write to you as a member of my Mu- 
sical Committee, so that you may submit these let- 
ters to me at one time, and to also write to His 
Honor, the Mayor, and to the newspapers, as it was 
particularly requested at yesterday’s meeting that all 
the people have an opportunity to express their 
views on this important matter. 

“With best regards, I remain 

“Very sincerely yours, 


t “Puitip BEROLZHEIMER, 
“Chamberlain.” 
The speech which Chamberlain Berolzheimer 


made before the Board of Estimate was substan- 
tially this: 
“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

“I have come here to ask your indulgence for a 
few minutes by direction of His Honor, the Mayor, 
who is well acquainted with the details of the propo- 
sition about which we are speaking—namely, the 
memorial for New York: City in honor of the 
American heroes who gave their lives for their 
country during the war. It was his Honor’s inten- 
tion to attend the meeting and to express his views 
as he considers the step that this committee may 
take today of the most utmost importance, not alone 
to the people of the City of New York, but to all 
of the people in the United States, and in fact to the 
whole world. He directed me, after discussing the 
various questions at issue in the absence of our 
chairman, Commissioner Wanamaker, in detail to 
express to you his views on the subject in order to 
enable you to come to a decision which will be for 
the benefit of all concerned. I have before me the 
confidential report of the Art and Executive Com- 
mittee to the Mayor’s Committee on the Memorial 
for New York City, together with a report of the 


jury of artists, recommending as a memorial a Lib- 
erty Bridge over the Hudson River, or a Liberty 
Hall on the present site of Madison Square Garden, 
or a Liberty Arch, 

“They also suggest that any design decided upon 
be arrived at by competition and that their report 
be subjoined to and made part of their resolutions. 
I hardly need mention that these last two sugges- 
tions should be promptly carried out. Then there 
is a report of the Art and Executive Committee, 
including a letter to his Honor, the Mayor, signed 
by Chairman Wanamaker, recommending more in 
detail the acquisition of the Madison Square Gar- 
den, together with the possible modification of the 
north end of Madison Square Park and the change 
of location of the Worth monument. This report 
also contains copy of answer from Mayor Hylan 
and general recommendations signed by Chairman 
Paul W. Bartlett. 

“May I be permitted to comment on the various 
recommendations, but not in rotation, as I believe 
that this will save time. Having disposed of Nos. 
4 and 5 previously mentioned, I will speak a mo- 
ment on No, 3, the erection of a Liberty Arch. I 
am not sufficiently well acquainted with the details 
of this proposition to advise the committee on the 
subject, but from my general knowledge of the 
question, | would decline the erection of such an 
arch for the reason that only one war memorial is 
desired and because it would materially increase 
the expense. As regards proposition No. 1, sub- 
mitting the construction of a Liberty Bridge over 
the Hudson River, his Honor, the Mayor, is strong- 
ly opposed to this proposition for the following 
reasons: (a) The construction of a bridge is purely 
a question of transportation and not one of war 
memorial; (b) if a bridge is required it is up to 
the Commissioner of Plant and Structures to rec- 
ommend the necessary provisions; (c) any bridge 
built by the City of New York should not be built 
over the Hudson River, for the convenience of peo- 
ple living in New Jersey, but should be constructed 
in Kings or Queens County where there are several 
million people residing, all of whom are directly or 
indirectly taxpayers of the City of New York; (d) 
there are now several million people, or more, living 
in nearby states, particularly in New Jersey and 
Connecticut, who obtain their sole support as their 
livelihood in the City of New York, and his honor 
sees no reason why we should further encourage 
people living out of the city as long as we have 
sufficient land in our own boroughs for direct con- 
nection among the various parts of the city. 

“The only suggestion or possibility still left for 
discussion is No. 2, recommending the purchase of 
Madison Square Garden and the erection of a suit- 
able structure for the purposes mentioned by Chair- 
man Wanamaker. I propose to accept Chair- 
man Wanamaker’s and Chairman Bartlett's 
proposition for a Liberty Hall on the site of 
Madison Square Garden with a modification and 
that is to include in this building a Conservatory of 
Music on the highest scale possible for the benefits 
of humanity. 

“His Honor directs me to explain to you the rea- 
sons for the inclusion of such an institution, The 
principal musical institutions are located in London, 
Paris, Milan, Berlin, Moscow, Petrograd and 
Vienna. But some of these institutions have not 
functioned since 1914, and others only spasmodi- 
cally. The U. S. A. while it has some very good 
music schools, though not many, has no such insti- 
tution. Artists are compelled to go to Europe to 
study and poor artists with talent have no oppor- 
tunity whatever for a musical education. Music 
comes to us from the masses. Nearly all of the 
great artists, if not all of them, are born poor, and 
will die poor for the simple reason that their art is 
so inspiring that money is of secondary considera- 
tion. Having charge of all public music in New 
York by request and under the direction of the 
Mayor, I am in a position to know both after con- 
sultation with members of my Advisory Board as 
well as from personal observation that such a mu- 
sical institution as described would be a great suc- 
cess, if included in this Liberty Hall and if run on 
the same high plane as the College of the City of 
New York, the Museum of Natural History or the 
Art Museum, Zoological Gardens or the Botanical 
Gardens. I receive letters daily from poor people 
that have wonderful talent, either vocal or instru- 
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mental, to allow them to sing for the people and to 
give them a chance for education. As a graduate 
of the Guilmant Organ School under the direction 
of Dr. William C, Carl, I am in a position to know 
that six expert organists are educated annually, 
without charge, who after the proper examination 
develop a talent and devote their lives to the people 
and the church. It is almost impossible to believe that 
this country has thousands of poor artists with mar- 
velous talents without any opportunity. 

“Mr. Chairman, in order to save time and accom- 
plish what his Honor, the Mayor, has set out to do, 
1 move that the reports of the Jury of Artists and 
the Executive Committee be accepted with thanks 
to the committees and that the entire question be 
referred to the Art and Executive Committee for 
quick action in favor of a Liberty Hall on the site 
of Madison Square Garden together with a Con- 
servatory of Music for all the people under the 
direction of the Mayor of the City of New York.” 

Why Not? 

The Chamberlain presents a big question but it is 
not difficult to answer. New York City should 
have a municipal music school. There is no reason 
why it should not have such a school. The fact 
that no American city has had such an institution 
heretofore, is no argument against its feasibility. 
Also it is no sign that every large American city 
will not have such an institution in the future. It is 
fitting that New York should start such a move- 
ment. Perhaps its successful realization then would 
lead to the much discussed and much desired nation- 
al conservatory. 

We have received the Chamberlain’s communica- 
tion too late to go into lengthy discussion of it at 
this moment but we hasten to give it space to the 
exclusion of everything else we had planned to 
write in its place, and we hasten to put ourself on 
record as endorsing the project unreservedly. It is 
the best thing that has been proposed here in a long 
while to give music to the people in the most bene 
cial form possible. 

Yes; But Who Was Pericles? 

Another letter that interested us, but needs no 

comment, is the one herewith presented. 


105 Douglas avenue, 
St. John, N. B., Canada, (8-6-20), 
To the Editor: 

According to many newspapers, Paderewski “has for- 
saken his art forever, believing it irreconcilable with the 
services to his country.” Pericles not only carried on great 
wars for the Athenian people, but he continued to inspire 
them for great artistic enterprise 

How can we ever hope to become great without these 
stirrings of the spirit. Art is not only reconcilable to one’s 
country, but is as indespensable to Man as his daily bread. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK Burke, 


Variationettes 

“What is the future of the harp?” asks Mr. A. F. 
Pinto, harpist. We are afraid that in view of the 
place to which we are going, we never shall know. 

nere 

The longest titled piano composition is Godow 
sky’s “Triakontameron” and the shortest is Schu 
mann’s “Why ?” 

neRe 

Walt Whitman said that he could hear America 

singing. The song of the dollar, mayhap? 
| a 

‘The latest estimate of Stravinsky, by Jean Mar- 
nold: 

Not long ago there were hopes that Stravinsky or some 
of the young musicians whom he influences might create 
in the future music-drama of large dimensions analogous 
to “Tristan and Isolde.” The composer has vociferously 
declared that this is the last thing he wishes to do. Yet 
it is still to be hoped that one day he will produce music 
of breadth and power, not an imitation bird. There is 
always more being expected of Stravinsky than of other 
modern composers. A concert of his compositions recently 
arranged by M. Delgrange shows him, on the contrary, 
wasting his talent on various small pieces, meticulously 
erudite and refined, but, like the ornament on the fireplace 
mantel, bordering on the odd and farcical, 

Nevertheless, give us “Petruchka” and “Firebird” 
in preference to “music dramas of large dimet 
sions” if they are to be written by any of the moc 
erns except Strauss. 

ne 


Rupert Hughes, who is many things all the time 
and a composer sometimes, favors this desk with 
his new “Cain” (a vocal for baritone with 
piano) and “A Book of Homely Songs.” Schirmer 
is the publisher. We are looking forward to out 
leisurely examination of the works. Hughes 
writes : 

Several more songs are to appear in a few days, and I 
hope to hging out some piano pieces next fall which will 


scena 
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undoubtedly cause people to quit playing the piano alto- 


gether—a consummation devoutly, etc. 
eRe 


lhe interviewers will have a hard time of it here 
with Mengelberg next autumn. Not long ago he 
was buttonholed by an Amsterdam reporter who got 
hold of the following sensational disclosures from 
Mengelberg : . 

What do you think of Weingartner ?” 

\h, a fine composer.” 

“And his conducting ?’” 

‘Ah, fine, too.” 

“And Mahler?” 

“He was an excellent conductor.” 

“And his compositions ?” 

“Ah, excellent, too.” 

“And Schumann?” the interrogator continued. 


romantic,” the conductor ad- 


*Schumann—very 
mitted 

“Reyer is very involved, is he not?” 

“He always knows what he wants.” 

“How about Strauss?” 

“Splendid conductor and justly celebrated com 
pose! " - 

“What do you think of Beethoven? 

“Ah! | share the world’s admiration.” 

“Debussy 2” 

“Charming man, 
phere.” 

“Brahms?” 

“Deep thought, sincerity, scholarly thoroughness, 


His ‘Pelleas’ is full of atmos- 


classical form,” 
“Is there any composer whom you do not  par- 


ticularly admire ?” 
“Well—er—it 
would it?” 


would not matter either way, 


nne 
William Cloudman, with the eye that never sleeps 
where musical matters are concerned, informs us 
that our editorial department was caught napping 
last week when it spoke of “Robert Franz’s famous 
song, “When the Swallows Homeward Fly. It 
appears that the swallows fly homeward to the 
music of Franz Abt. 
Rnere*e 
Marie Rappold is the latest musical celebrity to 
have a race horse named after her. Meanwhile a 
match race is being arranged between Bodanzky and 
Damrosch, Josef Stransky modestly declined to act 
as referee. 
eRe 
George Bernard Shaw used to write on music for 
London papers and did so in such fashion that, as 
he says, he could make deaf stock brokers read his 
column, “The joke was supposed to be that I knew 
nothing about music,” explained G. B. 5., “but the 
real joke was that I knew everything about music. 
neRre*, 
The fall of Germany is not much more tragic 
than the decline of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
nF 


“What do you think of Charpentier?” 
“I’ve never seen him fight.” 
| a 
That smacking sound is caused by the licking of 
lips over the announcement that the Juilliard $9,- 
000,000 (more or less) Foundation tor Music is 
almost ready to begin operating. 
nme, 


Nilly 
Willy 


Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist and composer, 
reported dead during the war, will tour America 
next season. Others who died during the war and 
now are in perfect health, are Mme, Cosima Wag- 
ner, Chaliapine, Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, Franz von 
Vecsey, ete. 

nrme 

London likes our American artists who are ap- 
pearing there this summer, London always had a 
reputation for being both critical and discrimina- 
tive. 

nee. 

While community singing has not become Amer- 
ica’s most popular indoor and outdoor pastime, as 
had been predicied by its sponsors, nevertheless it 
was a good idea and gave much innocent pleasure 
while it lasted. 

nme 

A friend writes us from London: “I heard De 
Pachmann again after a long interval. To me he 
is the same as ever. In other words, I still enjoy 
ten minutes of his platform conversation more than 
one hour of the playing of most other pianists. 

nme, 


William Reddick took his pen in hand, put his 


tongue in his cheek, and sent us this: 
West 84th Street, New York, 
ot June 11, 1920. 


To Editor, Variations: 
gaye Hohenzollern 
he war undoubtedly did Germany 


It’s a pity that Bill doesn't chop woof instead 


Note by your esteemed column that Will 
is singing my stuff. T 
some good. 
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of sawing it, for | have a nice negro song that goes well 
with wood choppers. 
It sounds something like this: 
“Watah boy (grunt), 
Come on ‘round (grunt), 
Ef yo’ doan lak you’ job (grunt), 
Des’ set it down” (large grunt) ! 
1 found a wonderful poem last week, and perhaps | 


will set it to music. Perhaps you have heard of it? 
It is called “In Flanders’ Fields.” 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM ReEppicK. 
2 FF 


A letter sent to us by E. K. Snow, of Saco, 
Me., was addressed: “Editor Beautiful Courier, 
437 Vifth avenue, New York.” 

neme*e 

Gerhart Hauptmann, the German dramatist 
and poet, in a recent interview: 

Beetnoven lived throughout the great Napoleonic dis- 
turbance. And his greatest creations were born in the 
midst of it. Because of it? I don’t know; but I am in- 
clined to think I hear it in his music. More often war 
destroys, kills the finest vibrations in man. And that to 
me is its greatest catastrophe. . 

| a nd 


We fear that when Mengelberg gets here next 
season he will spring his Mahler enthusiasm on our 
patient public. We look upon the Mahler cause as 
irretrievably lost. ‘That erratic person was a very 
intellectual conductor, which made him an impres- 
sive one, and a very intellectual composer, which 
made him a dry one. He had the reproductive 
quality but lacked the creative instinct. Strangely 
enough, when he strove for melody he became 
trivial. Bruckner and Mahler are the most brilliant 
and tragic failures in the symphonic field. 

-R FR 

F, W. Riesberg says that prohibition has invaded 
printed music; “Palmgren’s ‘Bird Song’ has no bar 
in it, from beginning to end. Leginska’s name, 
heretofore pronounced L.e-jin’-ska, must hereafter 
be pronounced to rhyme with Begin-ska, as gin no 
longer is recognized. What shall be done with 
Meyer-beer ?” 

eRe 

Replying to B, L. T.’s question as to whether 
anyone ever saw anybody crying over spilt milk, we 
would like to put the counter query: “Did anyone 
ever see a savage breast soothed by music?” 

RR er 

Philip Hale also is agitated over an important 
matter. He wishes to know whether the saxophone 
is an immoral instrument. It all depends on where 
it is played and how it is danced to. 

Ld 

Music in itself was looked upon by ancient 
Sweden not only as immoral but also as dangerous 
to the welfare of the State. In the reign of Gustav 
Wasa there was a law which banished all profes- 
sional musicians from the land and permitted killing 
them on sight. Such a murder was looked upon 
as a pastime and the killer was not put under any 
other penalty than to provide the chief heir of the 
deceased with a pair of new shoes, a pair of gloves 
and a live calf. However, even this paltry repara- 
tion was subject to a queer condition. The calf’s tail 
was smeared with grease and the animal was driven 
up a hill by the murderer while the ambitious heir 
seized the slippery appendage and tried to hold on 
to it. In the event of his success the calf was his, 
but failure meant the loss of all his legal rights in 
the matter. The whole proceeding evidently was 
looked upon as a hilarious pastime for the people. 
In 1523 this delectable law was repealed. 


And still American composers continue to com- 
pose foreign and exotic subjects. Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, “of Boston and of Harvard,” as the 
Transcript puts it, has written a new orchestral 
prelude called “The Trojan Women.” Why not 
“The Boston Belles,” or ‘The Houris of Harvard ?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ssinteasiniliplloeaatiin 

At the convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Music Dealers in New York this week a 
resolution was passed to place before the music 
publishers a demand for a readjustment in the price 
of sheet music. This is the seventh annual conven- 
tion of sheet music dealers, and about’ eighty of a 
total membership of 150 attended, represented every 
important city from Maine to California. There 
are about 23,000 music dealers in the United States. 


Oo—_—— 


The first summer rumor to spring up is that Ger- 
aldine Farrar intends to retire from all work the 
coming season and take a thorough rest. Like most 
summer rumors it is entirely untrue. Miss Farrar 
is in fine health and spirits and will be as busy as 
ever, both in opera and concert, next season. Her 
voice, after the operation in the spring of 1919, was 
in better condition than for many years. 
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OV ERALLS? 


Who is to write the overalls opera? We are sick 
of all the fancy costumes that have appeared and re- 
appeared upon our stages since time immemorial. 

“gyptian priests, Greek goddesses, Roman empresses, 

Turkish harum-scarums, Balkan beasts, Neapolitan 
assassins, Spanish toreadors, French fops, English 
snobs, Irish agitators, Scotch tourists, Russian refu- 
gees, Polish patriots, Dutch milkmaids, German bar- 
tenders, Sioux Indians, Negro minstrels, have come 
and gone and gone and come so often for so many 
years that we are tired to death of this endless pro- 
cession of the same old costumes. A little welcome 
variety of a Thais or Lais or Psyche at the bath or 
Truth or an understudy for Eve now and then 
breaks in upon the monotony of historical costume, 
but the tameness of so much sameness is very seldom 
relieved. At this critical moment in the development 
of opera the public turns to overalls. Let the opera 
compilers do the same. The opera needs overhauling 
anyhow. 

It is no concern of ours that this overalls business 
is just a protest against the price of clothing. Money 
is of no importance from an art point of view. We 
do not object to the regular theatrical costume mere- 
ly because it is expensive. We need a new art shock. 
Overalls will do the trick. Imagine Mars and Venus 
in overalls and ginghams, or Romeo clasping a cali- 
coed Juliet to his khakied bosom. Why not? Must 
we always see Romeo and King Charles in silk 
knickerbockers and ornate bicycle stockings? Must 
the Queen of Sheba and Marie Antoinette, forever 
strut in dyed garments from Bozrah and the car- 
dinal’s necklace? No! We are bored through with 
this hackneyed conventionality. Let us have over- 
alls to the extent of our ability, and when we have 
all the overalls we can stand we may still find variety 
in imitating Nebuchadnezzar. When food and 
clothing soared too high in ancient Babylon he took 
heroic measures to reduce the H. C. L. No doubt 
the summer climate in Mesopotamia helped out the 
method, which was to leave off clothing and live on 
grass. Of course we do not expect it, nor do we 
deem it desirable to Nebuchadnezzarize the Ameri- 
can public. Nevertheless we point out that when 
overalls and ginghams become unbearably monoto- 
nous on our grand opera stage, it is possible to get 
relief by writing a drama for Nebuchadnezzars and 
Nebuchadnezzarettes. Puccini, naturally, is just the 
man to furnish the music. 

So far as we remember, no play or opera for hu- 
man quadrupeds has yet been written. But there is 
no reason why four footed and herbiverous vocalists 
should not sing. Even Balaam’s ass managed to 
make a few remarks when he had something really 
definite to say, which, after all, is better than making 
asinine remarks about nothing. 

— =<¢-——-— — 

The former Metropolitan Opera tenor, Andreas 
Dippel, whose many managerial ventures of late 
years are familiar to the public, is reported to have 
fared badly with his most recent project, “cinema 
opera,” which he tried out in Chicago. Rumor has 


‘it that Dippel wired his friend Caruso for assistance 


and doubtless that generous tenor will respond. 
—_——~o--- - 

Moisewitsch, at his Australian debut, made re- 
cently in Sydney, N. S. W., created a sensation, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, which has not been 
equalled since the days of Paderewski’s visit there. 
The best proof the pudding is the fact that he was 
immediately signed up for seven more recitals in 
the same city. 

a oe —s 

The King and Queen of Belgium will be present 
at the grand festival concert in the city of Ver- 
viers, which, on August 26, will celebrate the cen- 
tennial of Henri Vieuxtemps, the great violinist, 
who was born there on February 20, 1820. Eugene 
Ysaye will conduct, and the program will include 
works by four Belgian composers, Franck, Vreuls, 
Vieuxtemps and Theo Ysaye. Their Majesties will 
also attend the competition of young violinists on 
the following days, for which the two principal 
prizes are offered by the Queen. 


a 


Patti Harrold, daughter of Orville Harrold, sang 
all last winter in the chorus of the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater and had one 
or two small parts—in “Tolanthe,” for instance— 
which she did charmingly, as recorded in this paper 
at the time. But it took the press agent of the 
musical comedy “Irene” to seé her value as a space 
getter in the dailies. All of them had something 
about her recently when she joined the “Irene” 
chorus ; however, she is not, as the stories ran, mak- 
ing her debut, for to William Wade Hinshaw be- 
longs the credit for bringing her out. 
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WALTER ROTHWELL IN NEW YORK 


To Conduct Stadium Concerts—His Successful Season 
at Los Angeles 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, came to New York last week, 
where he is to conduct the National Symphony Orchestra 
for its entire summer season, which begins at the Stadium 
on June 26. Mr. Rothwell dropped in at the Musica 
Courter offices for a chat. He was very enthusiastic over 
the success of the first season of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. 

“Think of it!” said he, “Our gross receipts for only twelve 
pairs of concerts was $60,000. That tells the story of the 
support we received. Everything pleased me. The city, 
the people, and most of all, the magnificent and unlimited 
support that I received from W. A. Clark, Jr., to whose 
generosity the founding and maintenance of the orchestra 
is due. Notwithstanding the receipts, the deficit which he 
met amounted to about $200,000—no symphony concerts 
can be any where near self-supporting today, as you know. 
Mr. Clark has already taken a four year lease on the great 
auditorium there for the orchestra, although he is going 
to build a special home for it, and I am re-engaged for 
four years, so you can see that there is going to be no 
turning back. He does not stint us on the salary list—next 
season's ‘will run to nearly $6,000 per week for the thirty 
weeks’ season—so we have been able to engage some of the 
best men in the country. Happily the union has seen 
what the orchestra means to Los Angeles and has put no 
obstacles in the way of gur securing the best men available. 
For instance we already have under contract for next year 
Emil Ferir, the famous violist of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
formerly with the Boston and Philadelphia orchestras; de 
Bucher, of the New York Chamber Music Society, first 
oboe, and Gerhardt from Detroit, second oboe; Jaeger and 
Schurig from Boston and Cassetani of St. Louis, basses ; 
Heindl of Philadelphia, (who will be assistant principal) 
Ferner of Boston and Singer from Chicago, cellists ; Clupsa 
of New York, horn; Perrier, the Minneapolis first 
clarinetist; and among the violinists Goldwasser, the 
Minneapolis second concertmaster, Baranitzky of Boston, 
Lepsky of Detroit and Rittmeister of Minneapolis. Of 
course my first men, such as Noack, concertmaster, Bron- 
son, first cellist, and Kastner, harp, will all stay on. 

“Next winter we shall again give twelve pairs of regular 
symphony concerts, twelve popular concerts, and school 
concerts, of which we gave twenty this year. Then fifty 
of our men will give popular concerts next summer under 
an assistant conductor, so that we shall be able to assure 
all of. our best players practically all-the-year-round en- 
gagements. 

“Yes, I am looking forward with much pleasure to my 
work at the Stadium, where I am to have all the new men 
that the National Symphony has engaged, including a lot 
of old Boston players, some from the Philharmonic and 
some from Philadelphia. And I am anticipating with even 
more pleasure the second Los Angeles season. It is my 
ambition to have the best orchestra in the country. Next 
season we shall tour for five weeks, coming east only as far 
as Denver, but some time before long I hope to bring my 
men all across the country and show New York what the 
Coast is doing orchestrally. (See /llustrated Section.) 


Second “Harrold” Success Within the Season 


Last November the first great success of the Harrold 
family for this season occurred when Orville Harrold, the 
tenor father, sang his first performances of “La Boheme” 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and New York with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. With a voice recovered from 
former years of use and misuse and reconstructed, each 
time the tenor sang he proved a sensation. The top 
achievements were a performance of “Carmen” at the 
Metropolitan without a rehearsal, and his remarkable dic- 
tion in the role of Parsifal. 

Meanwhile his daughter, a soprano, was busily engaged 
with the duties of chorus girl and understudy with the 
Society of American Singers. The season closed without 
an opportunity to step into the prima donna’s shoes, and the 
daughter (christened Adelina Patti) set forth down 
Broadway to apply for a place in the ranks of the chorus 
of the Broadway production, “Irene.” Again understudy 
to the prima donna, she rehearsed the exacting part of 
comedienne and dancer, quite new roles for this young lady 
of only one year’s experience. 

Only three weeks later opportunity did not knock—it as- 
saulted. The leading role was assigned to Adelina Patti 
on Saturday afternoon, May 29, and the second Harrold 
success of the season was imminent. The telephone at the 
Frederick Haywood studios rang that morning and Mr. 
Haywood was urged to interrupt a lesson to listen to the 
daughter Harrold state that she would debut that after- 
noon. Papa was on the road with the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany, so the responsibility of concentrating for the success 
of Patti was entirely up to Mr. and Mrs. Haywood 

The concentration of the Haywoods has been taxed se- 
verely and frequently this season, but this, the last of the 
year’s work, seemed easy, for during the past two years 
Mr. Haywood has become thoroughly acquainted with the 
great talents that the Harrolds possess. Like father, like 
daughter, this young voice is a duplication of her father’s 
in range and texture. It is a real coloratura. The natural 
facility of the throat, and likewise her talent for doing 
vocal stunts, is quite equal to that of the elder Harrold. 
Together with the wonderful throat, Patti Harrold has the 
vivid imagination of the born musician and artist, and her 
capacity for tone analysis is startling. Without doubt, she 
will be a world renowned singer like her father if she will 
add to her talent the great force for doing big things, ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Harrold brought his daughter to New York City in 
the fall of 1917 and she began her vocal education with 
Frederick H. Haywood, who did the marvelous recon- 
structive work with the tenor’s voice. 


An American Legion Festival 


Hollywood, Los Angeles, where so many master scenes 
of the “movie world” are brought into being, excelled it- 
self during the last week in May by giving a magnificent 
out of door festival in a huge stadium expressly built for 
the purpose. The object of this festival was to aid the 
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building fund of the American Legion. The organization 
desires a club house and is willing to exert itself to se- 
cure it. 

Saturday, May 20, was designated as “Gertrude Ross 
Night,” a deserving tribute to one of America’s most 
famous song composers, one who has been identified with 
all that is progressive in music on the Pacific Coast. Mme. 
Sprotte, contralto, sang Gertrude Ross’ celebrated “Three 
Songs of the Desert.” As these songs are very descriptive 
of dawn, sunset and night in the desert, they offer great 
opportunities for lighting effects, which was fully taken 
advantage of by “Master Hands.” 


DIRECTOR JOHNSON 
LEAVES FOR EUROPE 


Chicago Opera Head Off for Business and Pleasure 
Trip—Strauss’ “Salome” to Be Revived—New 
York Season at Manhattan Opera House 

Herbert M. Johnson, the executive director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, sailed for Europe last Satur- 
day on the S. S. Lapland. Before leaving Mr. Johnson 
gave out a statement, most of the facts in which had al- 
ready been printed in the Musica. Courter. Those which 
have not appeared are given below. 

The fact that the Chicago Opera Association's next New 
York season would take place at the Manhattan Opera 
House, instead of at the Lexington Theater, was first 
published exclusively in the Musicat Courter of April 29. 
The season will be for six weeks, instead of five as here- 
tofore, beginning on January 24, 1921, and extending to 
March 5. At the close of the New York season the com- 
pany will not make its usual visit to Boston, but plans a 
tour which will take it to the Far Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast, 

The only artist on the list given out by Mr. Johnson 
whose engagement has not previously been announced is 
Frances Paperte, a contralto. An interesting revival, not 
mentioned in former announcements, is that of Strauss’ 
“Salome,” which is to be sung in French, presumably with 
Mary Garden in the title role. 

Mr. Johnson's trip will combine business and pleasure 
and will include a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick 
in Switzerland. 


Tetrazzini Lands in Italy 


Luisa Tetrazzini, the celebrated coloratura soprano, will 
make a farewell tour of the United States and Canada next 
season under the management of William H. Leahy of 
San Francisco. Mme. Tetrazzini sailed for Italy several 
weeks ago and Mr. Leahy, who has for years been her 
personal representative and confidential adviser, has just 
received a cablegram from her in which the great can- 
tatrice states that the voyage completely eliminated the 
bronchial affection which she contracted during the un- 
seasonable weather in this country some weeks ago. Mme. 
Tetrazzini will remain at her villa in Lugano during the 
month of June and will then visit many of the Italian 
watering resorts. In September she will make a concert 
tour in England and will return to America in October 
for her farewell visit to this country, which will last from 
November to May. 

Mr. Leahy is the impresario of the Tivoli Opera House 
in San Francisco, at which institution Mme. Tetrazzini 
made her American debut with such sensational effect that 
she became world famous over night. He has personally 
directed her affairs since that time and it was under his 
management that she made three transcontinental tours 
of this country and also drew record breaking houses 
in the memorable first tour of the Pacific coast and west 
made by the Chicago Opera. 





Pulitzer Scholarship Awarded 


Announcement has been made at Columbia University 
by Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary of the University, of 
the award of the Pulitzer scholarship in music to Bernard 
Rogers of New York City. The award, which is made by 
the Advisory Board of the School of Journalism on the 
nomination of a jury representing the Columbia Depart- 
ment of Music and the Institute of Musical Art, was 
established by Joseph Pulitzer in connection with the 
founding of the Columbia School of Journalism. 

Professor Daniel Gregory Mason and Walter Henry 
Hall, of the Columbia Department of Music, and Frank 
Damrosch of the Institute of Musical Art, were the jury 
for the award of the scholarship which has the value of 
$1,500. Mr. Rogers who is twenty-seven years of age and 
has studied composition with Hans van der Berg and with 
Ernest Block, was chosen as the “student of music in 
America who was deemed the most talented and deserving 
in order that he may continue his studies with the ad- 
vantage of European instruction.” 


A. G. F. O. Convention to Be at Oberlin 


The American Guild of Organists will hold its third 
convention on June 22, 23 and 24, at Oberlin, Ohio. This 
will be the first time the guild as a whole has met out- 
side of New York. Recitals are to be given each day 
in the afternoon and evening. The list of soloists in- 
cludes Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Cleveland; Charles Hein- 
roth, of Pittsburgh; Charles M. Courboin, of Philadel- 
phia; William E. Zeuch, of Boston; W. Lynnwood Far- 
num, of New York; Eric Delamarter, of Chicago, and 
Rollo F. Maitland, of Philadelphia. A number of ad- 
dresses will be made and papers read by Edward Dick- 
inson, of Oberlin; Ernest M. Skinner, of Boston; William 
M. Boyd, of Pittsburgh; James T. Quarles, of Cornell 
University, and Warren Hedden, of New York. 


Caruso Summer Concerts 


Enrico Caruso will sing at the following summer con- 
certs, under the management of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau: June 26, Athenaeum, New Orleans, La.; August 
14, Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J. Mr. Caruso will sail 
from Havana direct to New Orleans, and after his concert 
there will proceed to Easthampton, L. I., where he will 
spend the summer months: with his family. Nina Morgana, 
soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist, will be assisting 
artists at these concerts. 


I SEE THAT 


Mana-Zucca, the composer-pianist, who has been acclaimed 
on the Pacific Coast, has returned to New York. 

Fritz Kreisler has sailed for Vienna with about $20,000 
worth of food drafts. 

Walter Henry Rothwell has arrived from Los Angeles to 
conduct the Stadium concerts. 

Helene Kanders gave a song recital for 1,000 of the pris- 
oners at Sing Sing. 

The Chicago Opera Association has leased the Manhattan 
Opera House for a term of years. 

Caruso’s home was robbed of $400,000 worth cf jewels. 
The French Government has honored Alys Michot with 
the decoration of “Officer of the Academy.” 

. . a e . 

Cecile De Horvath has moved from Chester, Pa., 
Grange, a suburb of Chicago. 

Sergei Klibansky begins his master classes in Seattle on 
July 19. 

Leonore Lieth, soprano and composer, has located in New 
York. 

John Hand will sing Samson in “Samson and Delilah” at 
the Greek Theater in Berkeley in August. 

George Anderson Brown, a member of the old Boston 
Opera Company, is dead. 

Christine Langenhan recently repeated her previous suc- 
cess in Glenville, W. Va. 

A bomb was exploded at one of the 
in Havana. 

Laura Ferguson, soprano, will sing at Chautauqua, N. Y.. 
during August. 

Mischa Levitzki’s engagements for next season have 
reached a total of seventy-two. 

The Letz Quartet is a favorite with the leading educa- 
tional institutions. 

Hon. Philip Berolzheimer suggests that New York estab- 
lish a conservatory of music and a municipal band. 
Minette Hirst’s songs are being featured by leading oper- 

atic stars. 

The London Symphony Orchestra is seeking to raise an 
endowment fund, 

Hugo Boucek booked four of his artists on the concert 
course of the Wolverine Lyceum Bureau in Detroit. 

Anna Fitziu is one of the sopranos who will appear with 
the New York Grand Opera Company in Paris. 

The summer session at the American Institute of Applied 
Music begins on June 2t. 

Harold Land has been re-engaged for Chautauqua, and 
will sing there in August. 

Piano and violin pupils of the Tollefsens distinguished 
themselves in two recitals in Brooklyn. 

Yolanda Mér6 will open next season with two appearances 
with the National Symphony Orchestra. 

Sousa’s Band will celebrate its twenty-eighth anniversary 
on September 26 in the New York Hippodrome 

Lenora Sparkes will sing Vanderpool songs at Ocean 
Grove on July 3, with the composer at the piano 

Cecil Fanning has been booked for six additional engage- 
ments during the past week. 

The Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes enter the 
“two a day” ranks on January 30, playing at Aeolian 
Hall in the afternoon and Columbia at night 

Joseph Hislop is the name of a new tenor who won no lit- 
tle praise at his debut at Covent Garden 

Michael Piastro, Russian violinist, will make his Ameri- 
can debut in New York, October 3 

Major Ernest Schelling has been absolved from blame in 
connection with the killing of a woman and her child 
in an automobile accident. 

Walter Wheatley is back from a ten months’ triumphant 
tour through Australasia. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor is the latest honor 
stowed upon Conductor Damrosch in Europe 
Aftera lapse of nine years Indiana has resumed its annual 

festival of music. 

Marcella Craft has been engaged to sing leading roles next 
season with the Chicago Opera. 

The London Union of Women Musicians presented a 
comic opera by Messager in concert form 

All the popular American hits (ragtime and jazz) are re 
published in Paris. 

Per Nielsen, director of the Westminster College of Music, 
is spending a few weeks in New York 

It is said that Warren G. Harding once played a horn in 
the village band of his home town, Marion, Ohio 

The Boston People’s Philharmonic Choir offers a $100 
prize for a chorus for mixed voices 

Dr. Fery Lulek sailed for Europe last Thursday 

Millie Ryan, a New York vocal teacher, has moved to 
larger quarters at 1730 Broadway 

The Chicago Opera season in New York next year will be 
for six weeks instead of five, as heretofore 





to La 


Caruso performances 


be 


Londoners are very enthusiastic over Anna Case and 
Cecil Fanning. 

The “S. R. O.” sign was displayed in Pittsburgh when the 
San Carlo Opera Company appeared there recently 
Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, will tour England in 

1921. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s attorneys have issued a statement in 
answer to the one printed in this paper June 3 from 
Charles Wagner's attorneys. 

Willem Menge Iberg is honorary chairman of a committee 
to organize an international music festival 

The Brookfield Summer School of Singing opened its 
twentieth season on June 14 

Riccardo Martin will sing at the Metropolitan again next 


season. 
A galaxy of stars and ten fine programs delighted this 
year’s Macon Music Festival patrons. G.N. 
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VOCATIONAL LIMITATION AND ITS ELIMINATION 
Article I 
By M. BARBEREUX-PARRY 


Founder of the “Barbereux 


Vocal limitation may be considered from many view- 
points whether we are analyzing the speaking voice or the 
inging voice, for the two are in reality one and the 
ame. However, | believe there are many basic elements 
upon which we may all agree, even though we may later 
branch off into individual theories, 

First of all we may safely consider the voice as a 
tringed instrument. The tone of a stringed instrument 
is dependent for all its qualities either directly or indirectly 
upon vibration, 

Vibration is a series of consecutive movements of the 
string which sets the air in motion, thus producing sound 
waves. If the air is moved irregularly, the sound is 
noise; if regularly, tone. Stringed instruments are usually 
dependent upon the plucking of the string (the repeated 
impulse) for their tone. In the violin, for example, the 
vibration is seemingly caused by the steady pressure of the 
bow. The steady pressure when analyzed is found to be 
also a series of impulses, but of so fine and rapid a nature 
that it seems to the ordinary ear as a steady tone; for if 
is used without rosin no real tone is made. The 
rosin is found to catch and release the string constantly, 
but so rapidly that a continuous tone seems to be the 
result. The piano is another example of the stringed in 
strument dependent upon the repeated impulse for its tone 
In this case hammers do the work upon the string. 

The next element upon which we may agree is that of 
resonance, To produce a tone of true musical value each 
ound must be caused first by regular vibration of the 
string; second, by the reflection of that vibration from a 
sounding board, which in its turn focuses and amplifies the 
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vibration many hundredfold; thus it becomes a true mu- 
sical tone filled with resonance, 

The formation of the sounding board is according to the 
individuality of the instrument. The greater the space 
open for the reflection of the sound wave, the more per- 
fect its texture. In proportion to its relation to the string 
do we get the results in our tone. The piano is a good 
example of this point. The grand piano is considered 
better than the upright piano in its tonal possibilities, 
mainly because of the difference in the size of the sound- 
ing board. Thus, we see that the first limitation which we 
encounter in the tone of any stringed instrument is most 
likely to be through the limitation of its capacity to reflect 
vibration. In other words, to produce resonance, 

The next cause of limitation is that made by some ob- 
struction to the flow of sound waves throughout the sound- 
ing board. For example, lay the hand on the sounding 
board of a piano and see how quickly it deadens the 
resonance. The same thing obtains when the sounding 
board becomes cracked or the damper pedal is put on. 
This is a second cause of limitation. There are various 
minor causes of limitations, but we will consider these 
two major points first in their relation to the human voice. 

The first limitation of the voice which is the most im- 
portant is that of power. Power in the stringed instru- 
ment is in direct ratio to its capacity for reflection of 
vibration. It stands to reason if this is the case that the 
first point of development necessary in voice building is 
that of reflection of vibration. The first sounding board 
or resonating space available for vocal use is the frontal 
cavity of the head, the open space above the throat behind 
the face, commonly known as the pharynx, and the sur- 
rounding frontal cavities which add sympathetic vibration. 
To develop this area as fully as possible in its capacity for 
resonance is as far as most authorities carry the thought 
of a student in developing resonance. However, this area 
has been found to be only a small portion of the greater 
vocal sounding board. 

The whole skull, or cranium, is as capable of reflecting 
vibration when awakened to its proper relation to the voice, 
and immediately results in vocal power which is in direct 
proportion to the area released. 

To illustrate. According to the scheme of anatomy, the 
bony structure of the cranium, or head, is composed of 
two fundamental parts in relation to the activity of reflec- 
tion of vibration from the vocal chords. The outer, or 
bony portion of the skull proper, consists of two bony 
plates, the outer and inner tables separated by thin, bony 
partitions into interosseous space. The inner portion of 
the temporal sphenoidal and occipital bands unite, slightly 
raised, to forni a sort of base, or pedestal, on which rests 
the weight of the second portion of the cranium, the brain 
and its component parts. This structural, formation trans- 
mits the resonance from the interosseous spaces and the 
outer and inner tables of the cranium to the nerve center 
at the base of the brain, and thence throughout the whole 
of the spinal column. When the back and sides of the 
skull, or cranium, are added to the resonating area, it be- 
comes possible to add this to the frontal area, and thus 
the whole becomes a sounding board; thence from the 
cranium the sound waves are taken directly down the 
spinal column, and from the spine flow throughout the 
whole body, and thus the whole body becomes a sounding 
board for the voice, the spine acting as a conductor or 
sounding post for the vocal instrument, in the same man- 
ner that the sounding post acts for the violin. This re- 
sonating condition of the whole body adds power and 
quality to any voice in a seemingly unlimited degree. 

The second major cause for vocal limitation may be 
divided into many minor conditions, but the basic major 
condition generally speaking is that of tension, nerve and 
muscular. Tension in the voice is a direct damper to 
the sound wave, or resonance. The moment any action of 
the body is taken from the realm of involuntary action 
and that action made voluntary, that moment, nerve and 
muscular tension become evident and spontaneity ceases. 
Self-consciousness, the bane of the singer, or speaker, is 
reflected over the whole body. Relaxation, that term 
which has been so generously applied to all vocal ills, be- 
comes a mental and physical impossibility. Fortunately, 
however, we have outgrown the epidemic of relaxation. 
It is not relaxation that we want, but a far more potent 
principle, released action—physical action mentally released 

involuntary action, which allows every portion of the 
physical structure to become a conductor of resonance, no 
matter how intense its individual or collective activity. 

Dalcroze has proved the efficiency of involuntary action 
as applied to rhythm throughout the body. Why may we 
not apply this principle to the organs of voice production 
as well? Dalcroze has also proved that involuntary action 
applied to rhythm results in the development of mental 
activity in a wonderful degree. Its application to voice 
development shows the same splendid results. The mental 
discipline gained through the analysis and understanding 
of the phenomena of the principle of involuntary action in 
its application to voice production, brings to a student that 
unification of mental and physical activity which we call 
potise. 


Theodore Kittay Vito Wins Success in Europe 

The Musicat Courter has received word from Theodore 
Kittay Vito of his activities in Europe, where he is sing- 
ing at the present time with Tamaki Miura, the celebrated 
Japanese prima donna. So far, the tenor has won success 
in Florence, Milan, Monte Carlo, Rome, and at the new 
Coliseum at Lisbon, Portugal. He describes the latter as 
seating 20,000 people, a sort of amphitheater where various 
horse exhibitions have been held. 

Mr. Vito has been heard in “Madame Butterfly,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Bohéme” and “Tris.” While singing in “Madame 
Butterfly” in Rome, one of his listeners proved to be none 
other than Puccini, the composer, who was charmed both 
with Miura and her fellow artist. The artists were 
promptly invited to visit Puccini’s home, and they had a 
splendid day, singing over various operas and enjoying 
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themselves generally. In leaving, Mr. Vito was presented 
with a photograph of the composer, inscribed as follows: 
“Distinct Artist—Bravo Pinkerton.” 

Despite the fact that Mme. Miura and Mr. Vito are 
having so much success, they long to return to New York. 
Unfortunately, they have been subject to the annoyance of 
strikes of all sorts and conditions. In Italy no letters 
were delivered for three weeks, and even the telephones, 
telegraph service and cars were tied up owing to labor 
conditions. 


Harrison Wins Added Success in Chicago 


The popularity achieved here by Theodore Harrison, 
both as vocalist and teacher, since his acquisition by the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory, attests the good fortune at- 
tained in securing him for the head of its vocal depart- 
ment and as a dominant figure of its faculty. Mr. Har- 
rison is universally considered one of the ablest teachers 
of the voice in America. The work accomplished during 
five years at the head of the vocal department of the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been 
given much publicity. Many advanced and professional 
singers have availed themselves of his valued tuition hy 





THEODORE HARRISON, 
Head of vocal department, Lyceum Arts Conservatory. 


His loyalty to the University 
School precluded any possibility of persuading him to 
change until he decided to come here. He was welcomed 
to Chicago by hosts of friends and admirers. 

Mr. Harrison, young and alert, is equipped with ex- 
ecutive force and a well schooled voice of even balance, 
which he has displayed on auspicious occasions, some of 
the most notable in Chicago—lately as soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Club at Orchestra Hall on April 29, on which 
occasion his success was most marked. 

The intervention of the late war is responsible for his 
having remained in this country, as all plans had been 
consummated for his appearance in grand opera in the 
leading theaters of Germany, Austria and Italy, during a 
term of five years. Mr. Harrison has found his anticipa- 
tions more than realized in coming to this fertile field. 

Elias Day continues as general director of the con- 
servatory in association with this able collaborator. 


seeking him at Ann Arbor. 


Activities of Ethelynde Smith 

One of Ethelynde Smith’s very successful April recitals 
was that at Humboldt, Kans., on April 27, when she was 
compelled to add five encores to her program. It was the 
opinion of the music critic of the Humboldt Union that 
the soprano’s voice was very clear and that her high tones 
especially were very beautiful. Her program was artistic 
and well arranged, Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and the 
os, eae Cadman’s “Shanewis” being particularly well 
liked. 

On May. 2 and 3 Miss Smith appeared at the Greeley, 
Colo., Festival, Sunday in “The Messiah” and Monday in 
a group of songs with piano accompaniments. The Greeley 
Tribune said of her work in the oratorio: “Miss Smith 
carried the soprano part with great ease and at times 
with brilliance. She completely captured her audience in 
the air, ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.’” The same 
paper spoke very highly of the manner in which the so- 
prano rendered her songs. 





Mary Potter in “Pirates of Penzance” 


As a result of her good work as The Witch in “Haensel 
and Gretel,” recently performed to capacity houses at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, Mary Potter was engaged to 
sing the part of Laura in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates 
of Penzance.” Her fine voice and vivacious personality 
made her conspicuous, as before, for she acts well, looks 
well and sings beautifully; credit for which is due her 
instructor Joseph Regneas. 


Oliver Denton Guest of Music School 


The May “At Home and Musicale” of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement was held at the school, May 30, 
with Oliver Denton as guest of honor. Mr. Denton is 
one of the best known of the younger American pianists, 
and is also taking a prominent place as a teacher. After 
a short program by the students, Mr. Denton played 
several numbers. The concert hall was crowded with the 
students and friends of the school. . 
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McCORMACK WINS ANOTHER 
HUGE SUCCESS IN ST. PAUL 
Tenor Again Attracts Capacity Audience—Local Singer 
in “Maytime”—Glee Club Concert—A Stu- 
dents’ Program—Notes 


St. Paul, Minn., May 20, 1920.—-In spite of inclement 
weather, drenching rain with an accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning, the McCormack concert, May 19, was the 
“same old story in the same old way.” McCormack his- 
tory repeated itself in a crowded auditorium, with hun- 
dreds of seats on the stage, enthusiasm amounting to a 
tumult, encores sufficient to double the length of the pro- 
gram, and general satisfaction. St. Paul, in common with 
the rest of the musical universe, has the McCormack habit, 
and will miss’ this bright star from the musical galaxy 
next season. 

The program included some of the old time favorites 
inseparably connected with a McCormack concert, and 
various selections less familiar, and, as always, the great 
tenor’s charm was potent from the moment of his business- 
like entrance until the last recall. 

Invariably happy in his choice of assistants, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s able cellist on this occasion, Lauri Kennedy, 
contributed much to the pleasure of the audience, present- 
ing his numbers with clean, even dazzling technic, and 
unusual beauty of tone. He played several encores. 

Edwin Schneider again proved himself pastmaster of 
the art of accompanying. 

LocaL SINGER IN “MAYTIME.” 


Interest in Romberg’s “Maytime,” presented by Lee & 
Shubert the week of April 25, was twofold—because of 
the charming operetta itself, with its quaint, old setting, 
good singing and equally good acting, and because Carolyn 
Thompson, leading lady, began her musical career in the 
Sister City, under the guidance of Norma Nash McFar- 
ran, one of the best known and most popular voice build- 
ers in the Twin Cities. Mrs. McFarran predicted a bril- 
liant future for Miss Thompson, whose recent appearance 
justified the prophecy. Miss Thompson sings with de- 
lightful ease and assurance, and her personal gifts enhance 
her attractiveness. She was supported by an unusually 
commendable cast. 

Gee CLuB ary 

Under the skillful direction of J. Jaeger, the Hamline 
University Glee Club gave an a at program April 9. 
Mr. Jaeger proved particularly happy in his choice of 
selections, and demonstrated the fact that the Hamline 
Glee Club includes meritorious singers well trained in 
choral work. Mr. Jaeger made a two weeks’ tour of South 
Dakota with the club, in February, and also toured suc- 
cessfully with the Girls’ Glee Club. 

A Stupents’ ProGRAM. 

Two very talented young women gave a students’ pro- 
gram at Dyer’s Hall, May 12. Bertha LeFor, who essayed 
the double role of violin and soprano soloist, proved ver- 
satile to a degree, achieving creditable results in both 
lines of artistry. Miss LeFor, who possesses a natural 
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voice of considerable sweetness, is indebted to Eva May 
Alcott for good placement and careful guidance along cor- 
rect lines. In violin, she is a pupil of Emil Straaka. 

While evidently somewhat hampered by nervousness, 
Katherine LeFor, pianist, pupil of Mary S. Furber, demon- 
strated natural gifts which have been conscientiously de- 
veloped. Both as soloist and accompanist, the work of 
the little pianist was pleasing and commendable. 

Mrs. Lewis Lohmann, who assisted on the program, is 
a pupil of Guy Durrell. She displayed both personal charm 
and histrionic ability. Mrs. Walter Palmer furnished 
artistic accompaniments. 

. Notes. 

Casper Kleven, a young St. Paul tenor, who was the 
assisting soloist at the Norwegian Glee Club concert in 
Minneapolis, May 9, won gratifying notice in the press of 
the Mill City. 

Twin City teachers of the Progressive Series of piano 
lessons have organized a club known as the Twin City 
Progressive Series Club. The May meeting was held in 
Minneapolis, and plans for the classes to be conducted 
there in July by E. R. Kroeger were discussed. The club 
will hold its next meeting in St. Paul, June 2. 

Warren School of Music activities during the last fort- 
night have included, besides the regular school functions, 
programs before the Y. W. C. A., the Hazel Park Com- 
mercial Club and the Central Park Methodist Church. 


E. A. L. 


Gray-Lhevinnes Score in Concert at Puyallup 


The large auditorium at Puyallup, Wash., was crowded 
to capacity long before the concert of the Gray-Lhe 
vinnes began. Seldom before has a local audience been 
so thrilled by either violin or piano interpretations as this 
one was with the original program of these two winsome 
artists. As one critic said: “The little violinist built 
a bridge with her beautiful, extemporaneous comments, 
from herself right to the hearts of each and every hearer 


in that audience, and over this bridge sent some of the 
most tender and sweetest, as well as stirring, messages 
ever heard.” 

Many Puyallup people were so carried away with the 
charm of the Gray-Lhevinne personalities that they made 
several motor parties to attend concerts of the Gray- 
Lhevinnes in Tacoma, Sumner and Seattle, and many 
gay little parties were given in their honor in_ these 


cities. 


Harold Bauer Faces Important Season 


The pianist, Harold Bauer, has been booked for eight 
concerts in New York City during the first three months 
of next season; his -orchestral appearances include 
dates with the New York Symphony, the New -York 
Philharmonic and the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Mr. Bauer has been booked for three concerts in Chi 
cago, as well as for a number of recitals throughout the 
country. He will appear in joint recital with Pablo: Casals 
and with Jacques Thibaud, while his appearances with 
Casals and Thibaud as a trio will include the following 
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cities: Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Washington, Norfolk, New Orleans, 
Montreal and Memphis. 

According to his managers, the Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau, next season promises to be the most important in 
Mr. Bauer’s artistic career in this country. 


Walker School Gives Musicale 


Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist and 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., played solos by Men- 
delssohn, Daquin and Schubert-Liszt, and, with violinist 
Robert Doellner, the Franck sonata for piano and violin, 
at the Sunday musicale, May 30. Mr. Doellner, who is a 
violinist of refinement, offered works by modern composers, 
and the two artists shared in what was registered as a 
very successful affair, in a season filled with many notable 


instructor at the Ethel 


musical offerings. Miss Hoffmann’s energetic guidance 
of musical matters, and her artistic piano pl:ying, have 
created for her a high place in the musical world. July 


and August she will spend as usual with her class of sum 

mer students at Camp Watatic, Ashburnham, Mass, 
Recital at the Institute for the Blind 

| i held at the New York Insti- 

tute for the Education of the Blind, on June 8 The 

program follows: organ—toccata and fugue in D minor 

(Bach), Theodore Taferner; piano—minuet in D (Schu 


A pupils’ recital was 


bert-Schultz), Anthony Luppino; chorus—‘Blithesome 
and Bright” (Rossini-Hatton), from “William Tell;” 
piano—military polonaise (Chopin), Frances Sievert; 
junior chorus—“Summer Days” (Abt), “Lullaby” 
i Brahms), “L .ittle Yellow Dandelion” (Gaynor); piano 
“Scarf Dance” (Chaminade), Frieda Blaustein; chorus 
“Sleep On, Baby, On the Floor” (Gracey), “Call John” 
(Bradbury); piano—“Boat Song” (Poldini), Abraham 
Poris; chorus—“A Sailor Song” (Harper); organ 


(Dubois), Francis Sievert. 


M. H. Hanson Artists for Detroit 


The first five artists appearing in the important series of 
concerts at the Detroit Arena next season will be Marcella 
Craft, Melvena Passmore, Ceeil Burleigh, Rudolph Polk, 
and Leo Ornstein. This will be Mr. Ornstein’s third 
appearance in that city. 


grand chorus in B flat 


Frida Stjerna at Gustavus Adolphus Church 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano, appeared as special so- 
loist in the Swedish Gustavus Adolphus Church, New 
York, on Sunday, May 30 (Confirmation Sunday). Her 
artistic singing resulted in the engagement of Miss Stjerna 
as soloist at the Spring Festival in the church on June 12 


Victor Kiizdo to Summer at Lake George 
Victor Kiizdo will spend the summer at Lake George, 
N. Y., where he will devote two dgys every week to teach 
ing his own pupils and coaching some of Professor Auer’s 
students 
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LEADING TENOR, Covent Garden Opera, other famous 
European Opera Houses, and formerly with Century Opera 
Company, New York 


Triumphs in Australasia 
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“The highest honors fall to Mr. Walter Wheat- In Mr. Wheatley the company possesses that 
, ‘ , : , ; ‘rara avis,’ a tenor with a beautiful voice un- : 
“The success of the piece was Walter Wheat- ley, who sang with a fervor of expression and marred by unnatural use, full and even through- H 
ley’s very powerful Canio.’—New Zealand Times beauty of tone quite adorable.”—The Press, Auck- out, and with capacity for most varied expres- * 
land, New Zealand. sion.”—The Sun, New Zealand x 
« 
‘ * 
« 
Watch the MUSICAL COURIER for other press notices ‘ 
> 
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| The Mahler Festival at Amsterdam 


(Continued from page 5.) 








‘ assured by the super-dimensional character of 
the performance, the unprecedented profusion of sound 
e “music of the planets rushing through the universe,” 
that Mahler's visionary genius dared to imagine Sut it 
the hearer also by the fundamentally genuine musical 
irati the flooding-over of emotion and _ spiritual 
a ! ting itself in great sweeps of melody 
ing upon curve, reaching out toward heaven 
is great Gothic arches in this temple of sound, and by 
the pel titanic force of the creative will, which, 
is perhaps in no other musical work, sweeps the hearer 
to conscious spiritual participation 
As | rite, its ecstatic shouts resound in my mind 


concluding the first Mahler 
forgotten. The 

aspect ol the 
Amster 


Last night performance 
experience never to be 


public, the sensational 


Festival, was an 
m among the 
with forces unprecedented even in 


pertormance 
dam, the genuine participation in the festival spirit and 
e joy of success, resulted in the sort of volcanic effusion 
of spirits that in itself is a historic event 
Chat a piece of history was in the making was the feel 
ng of everyone within earshot of that event No com 
poser since Wagner has been honored in quite that manner 
In the orchestra sat virtuosos of international renown 
Carl Flesch, Adolf Busch, Alexander Schmuller, Telmanyi 
" Back among the fiddlers; the first concertmaster ot 
he Frankfort Orchestra, Lange, at the last desk; Kreutzer 
it the piano; everyone anxious to do homage, in his own 
inner, to the memory of a genius at last come into hi 
Honors SHowerReD Upon MENGELBERG 


\ 


Willem Mengelberg, as was of course to be expected, cele 


brated a regular Roman triumph. Oceans of flowers were 

vered upon him, a medal struck in his honor presented in 
replica to the guests, a huge memorial tablet unveiled to 
commemorate the most glorious hour in the history of the 
Concertgebouw At a festive celebration which followed 
the concert a “Mahler League” was founded, with Mengel 
herg as honorary president, Arnold Schoenberg as presi 
dent, and Alma Maria Mahler as patroness. Of all the 


Schoenberg's aroused the greatest enthusi 
isn “Courage and genius are identical,” he said, in 
qualities in the great conductor An ad 
Mahler Festival Committee and the 


peeches made, 


praising the e 
lress of thanks to the 


ity of Amsterdam, presented on behalf of the foreign 
vests, emphasized the universally social aspect of the 
festival and foreshadowed a great international music 
festival to be held in the year Igat 


Thus, one of the greatest efforts ever made by the citi 
zens of this mighty little country came to a fitting close, 
with floods of champagne and all the good things of the 
earth, and Amsterdam is “resting up.” 

Tue Srve 

While all I have described has been going on in the big 


today all 
SHows., 


tent, the “side shows” of the great fair have been busy 
attracting the overflow. They have furnished the variety, 
ometimes even the comic relief, that is the spice of art, 
even in its highest forms. I am referring particularly to 


the excellent international chamber music con 
certs which the Russian violinist, Alexander Schmuller, at 
present a refugee and concert idol in Amsterdam, and soon 
his debut in America, has organized and given in 
“Kleine f the Concertgebouw. Like the big at- 
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traction in the “Groote Zaal,” this offshoot of the big idea 
has not lacked the necessary “headliners,” nor—what is 
more important—serious purpose, - 

Chamber ‘music in its broadest sense including music 
for string ensembles, for piano and even voices repre- 
senting = Ben every musical nation (with the conspicuous 
absence of America), was presented by first class artists, 
sometimes the composers themselves. Thus, Florent 
Schmitt, the distinguished guest from Paris, played with 
the Dutch String Quartet, his piano quartet, op. 51, a. more 
than ordinarily vigorous essay in the modern French 
idiom; Josef Suk, the Czech composer, as second: violin 
of the world famous Bohemian Quartet, participated in 
the finely finished and stirring performance of his string 
quartet, op. 31, modern, interesting, colorful and written 
with virtuoso mastery of the medium; Busch, the young 
violinist from Berlin, together with Schmuller, gave a 
strong, polyphonic prelude and passacaglia for two violins 


and piano. Of Schoenberg’s works, two of the op. 11 
piano pieces were played by an excellent young Dutch- 
man, Willem | Andriessen, and two songs, “Warnung” and 


“Traumleben,” had their first performagce in Amsterdam, 
while in both cases the composer was intently listening 
to orchestral rehearsals of Mahler’s symphonies being held 
in the same building. 
FRANCO-GERMAN 

Three piano pieces—“Idyllen,” by Egon Wellesz, and a 
“Notturno” for voice and piano, by the famous pianist, 
Artur Schnabel—gave proof of the fact that Germany, and 
especially Vienna, is not hermetically sealed against the 
French microbe. Both are interesting, impressionistic 
essays in mood painting—as applied to German poetic 
thought. The piano pieces—more palatable at first hear- 
ing—were masterfully played by Leonid Kreutzer, one of 
the most individual pianists in Europe. The noctunrne, in- 
terpreted with intense feeling by Therese Belir-Schnabel 
and accompanied by the composer, suffered on a first hear- 
ing from its length. 


I MPRESSIONISM, 


ITALY, HOLLAND AND FRANCE. 

Alfredo Casella demonstrated his mastery of the same 
idiom—with a difference, of course—by his “Siciliana e 
Burlesca” for piano, violin and cello (played by himself, 
with Schmuller and Loevensohn), and ably championed 
his compatriot, Malipiero, by playing the four “Preludi 
autunnali” for piano, Casella is a pianist of uncommon 


attainments, whose highly cultivated art is attuned to sen- 
sitive Mozartian accents and the delicate atmosphere of 
modern impressionism. America, one hears, is soon to 
make his acquaintance in the double role of pianist and 
conductor of his own works. 

Holland, too, has its school of impressionists, and the 
cello sonata of its youngest representative, Willem Pijper, 
which Marix Loevensohn played so enticingly, proved one 
of the most interesting events in the whole series. Pijper 
is twenty-five years of age, has mastered most of the 
tricks of Stravinsky, and applies his knowledge to the ex- 
pression of delicately poetic thoughts that prom**e well 
for the new symphony still unheard. Dr. C, Rudolf Mengel- 
berg, the young cousin of the great Willem, presented via 
Leonid Kreutzer and Schmuller, the two Russian virtuosi, 
an outspokenly German violin sonata attesting to his mas- 
tery of the classic style, while Paul Gilson, the Belgian, 
with a cello suite; Ewald Straesser, the German, and Carl 





GUSTAV MAHLER’S LAST AMSTERDAM PHOTO, 
Taken by W. A, Van Leer at the Concertgebouw. 








Nielsen, the Dane, each with violin sonatas, gave one the 
opportunity of hearing three splendid virtuosi with Amer- 
ican aspirations—Judith Bokor, the Hungarian cellist; 
Adolf Busch, violinist, and Emil Telmanyi, violinist, one 
of the leaders of the young generation. 

Of vocal music the most interesting item was furnished 
by the Amsterdam Madrigaal- Vereeniging, led by Sem 
Dresden, whose “Wachterlied” is a fascinating example 
of modern a capella tone painting, a genre in which also 
Maurice Ravel excels, as proved by the charming part 
songs “Nicolette” and “Ronde” on the same program. 
Stravinsky's “Berceuses du Chat,” sophisticated trifles for 
intellectual drawing rooms, were sung by Suze Luger. 

But the most successful and unanimously acclaimed 
piece of modern music in all the long series proved to be 
the violin concerto with piano and string quartet by Ernest 
Chausson, who died in 1899. Schmuller played it with 
sovereign mastery, verve and ravishing tone. Here, in- 
deed, is an artist inviting comparison with the best of the 
virtuoso class, full of esprit, without pedantry, yet pos- 
sessing the musical and literary intelligence of a savant. 
With the successful organization of this “all star” cham- 
ber music festival he has set himself a monument in Am- 
sterdam, where an artist and professor (being Flesch’s 
successor at the conservatory) he occupies a unique posi- 
tion, 

THE INTERNATIONALE OF Music. 

We are at the end. The last echoes of the Mahler Fes- 
tival and the Mengelberg anniversary have died away. 
great banquet, with the Prince Consort and Jonkheer 
Réell, governor of the province; with Amsterdam’s So- 
cialist mayor and Arnold Schénberg and Frau Mehler at 
the speakers’ table; with Mengelberg in the center and his 
newly unveiled portrait bust in back of him with speeches 
in four languages, and oceans of the choicest champagne— 
has concluded the most gigantic and overwhelming mass 
of festivities ever given in honor of a musician. What is 
left? Tablets and monuments, and “Mengelberg Straat” 
and “Mengelberg Plein,” newly named by the cities of 
Amsterdam and Utrecht in honor of its great musician, 
and an ineradicable memory in the hearts of thousands of 
the most beautiful festival of music they have ever experi- 
enced, 

Not more? Yes, much more. For this has been more 
than a music festival. It has been a peace conference— 
the most genuine peace conference that has been held since 
the world went awry six years ago. And above every- 
thing—anniversary, music, Mahler and Mengelberg—we 
shall remember to the end of our days: that here for the 
first time Frenchmen and Germans, Italians and Austrians, 
Englishmen, Americans, Belgians, Hungarians have stood 
together, in the common worship of a genius—of “enemy 
nationality” to most of them—on neutral and hospitable 
soil. We have seen fiddlers, who not long ago lay in 
trenches on opposite sides of the line, playing together 
and producing the sweetest of harmonies; we have seen a 
professor from Jena turn pages for a celebrated composer 
of France; we have watched the reunion of those who 
had never ceased to be friends, The picture of Schonberg 
and Florent Schmitt on a picnic together, which our cam- 
era has had the good fortune to hold, is one of my most 
highly prized possessions, 

MusIcaL FRiENDSHITS a 

No, music has by no means been all there was to the 
“Mahler-Feest.” Old friends have found the way to each 
other again from remote corners of the earth. Rome and 
Stockholm, New York and Vienna, San Francisco and 
Berlin have sent their representatives to the same café 
table in Amsterdam. In the morning they met at rehearsal, 


' midday at lunch, afternoons at tea—on the deck of a won- 


derful East Indian steamer, with attractive little Malay 

servants in batik fez passing the goodies around, or in the 

blossoming garden of the governor general of Haarlem, or 

watching the famous diamond cutters of Amsterdam, or 

seeing pictures by Rembrandt or Van Googh, or making 

little formal calls on each other’s hosts, in opulent but 
(Continued on page 31.) 





INTERIOR OF THE CONCERTGEBOUW, 


With the Concertgebouw Orchestra and Willem Men- 
gelberg rehearsing for the Mahler Festival. 
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| Important Personages Snapped at the Mahler Festival | 









\ (1) A sign of peace: Arnold Schénberg, German composer, and Florent Schmitt, French 
composer, seeing the harbor of Amsterdam as official guests of the city, snapped by the 
Musical Courier representative while “talking it over” for the first time since the war. 



















(2) An international 
chamber music group 
at the Mahler Feati 
val (left to right) 
Marie Loe vensohn, 
Belgian cellist; Alew 
ander Schmuller, Rus 
sian violinist and or 
ganizer of the chamber 
mustc concerts; Nem 
Dresden, composer and 
leader of the Madrigal 
Choir; Leonid Kreut 
cer, Russian pianist; 
\/fredo Casella, Ital 
ian pianist and com 
poser. 








(3) Willem Mengelberg and his American visitors 
at the Mahler Festival: Sitting (left to right) 


Mme, Cahier, Mengelberg, Olga Samaroff. Stand 














(4) Sigrid Onégin, contralto, soloist in “The ing (left to right) César Saerchinger, Hleanor 
Song of Lament” and second symphony at 


Vahler Festival. 


Npencer, Alfred Hertz Vrs. NSaerchinger, Mra. 
Hertz. (Note) Mra. J. F. D. Lanier arrived too 
late to be included 


(5) Judith Bokor, celliat, wife of G. De Koos 














(6) Mengelberg and his 
lieutenants —- Louis 
Zimmermann, concert- 
master (sitting); Loe- 
vensohn, solo cellist; 8. 
Blazer, leader of basses; 
T. Helman, assistant 
concertmaster, and Cor- 
nelius Dopper, assistant 
conductor. 


Mahler Festival performance of the eighth symphony (left to right) Thom Denys, basso; Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto; Mme. Noordewier-Reddingius, soprano ; 


Gertrude Foerstel, soprano, Jacques Urlus, tenor, and Josef Groenen, baritone. Photo taken for the Musical Courier by W. A. Van Leer. 


(7) Soloists in the 
Front row (left to right) Mra, César Saerchinger, Alewander Schmuller (Russian violinist), 


(8) A group of members and guests of the Mahler Festival Committee in Amsterdam. 
Alma Maria Uahler (widow of the composer), G. H. De Marez-Dyens (honorary secreta~y of the committee), Mme, Charles Cahier (contralto), Leonid Kreutzer (pianist and com 
Second row (left to right) S. Bottenheim (press representative), César Saerchinger, 8S. K. Klatte, Charles Cahier, Dr. N. Den Hertog (Alderman of Amsterdam and head 


poser). : 
of the Boys’ Choir.) 
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Whales! That’s What They Call Them in Alaska, and 
Lada, En Route to Her Father’s Bungalow on Lake 
Washington, Is Bound She'll Catcha Big Fish This Time 





American Dancer Believes “Jazz Music” Is Here to Stay—Dancing Is in Its Infancy—Will Appear in the 
Movies if She Can Find a Suitable Scenario—Will Make a Transcontinental Tour Next Season 
and Will Include New Works by American Composer in Her Repertory 


tion the other day, when a young woman in much of 
a hurry, followed by three portérs laden with grips, 
huge bouquets of American 
a maid, also much laden 

on leash, rushed up to 


I HAD the good fortune to be in the Grand Central Sta 


bags, hat 


roses 


golf boxes, two 
Jeauts further behind 


and with a great Harlequin Dane 


the Information window. She looked at the clock, then 
at her watch, then again at the clock and again at her 
watch. I recognized her as none other than Lada 


1 approached her, | must say, with some fear and trepi 
dation, and said politely 

“Missed your train, Miss Lada?” 

Lada smiled 

‘No,” she said, “much worse, | have made a great pro 
fessional error—I have come an hour ahead of time. Who 
would ever expect an artist to keep daylight saving time, 
and railroad time and Eastern Standard time, and, if you 
will pardon me, Ravel time straight?” 


Orr ror ALASKA 


Lada then invited me to the Belmont Hotel for a cup of 
tea and cinnamon toast—by the way, her favorite 
dancing dish, as she calls it. During the conversation we 
discussed her whaling trip to Alaska, and | found out that 
Lada had spent much of her vacation time hunting and fish 
ing with her father (William Schupp), and that her trip 
to Alaska would not be entirely a vacation, as she was 
going to spend part of the time working on some new 
creations at her father’s bungalow on Lake Washington 

Then she told me briefly of her many offers to associate 
her work with mechanical instruments and the number 
of perfume manufacturers who wanted her to endorse 
their wares, and that an admirer had created a Lada rose, 
and, much to her amusement, a Scandinavian whaling 
company had named a whaler The Lada 

I then asked I.ada to tell me some of her ideas on the 
art of dancing 


some 


IpeAS ON DANCING. 


“Dancing,” she said, “is probably the oldest, yet the least 
developed, of the arts today. The character of this art is 
universally misunderstood, not only by the public, but also 
by its most enthusiastic devotees. Dancing is the most 
direct of the art expressions because it involves the entire 
human organism in the language of gesture. And gesture, 
we know, is the most primitive language sympathetically 
understood by the entire animal kingdom. 

“The dancer of the future will be judged by the musi- 
cian, the sculptor, the painter, the poet; it is to these he 
must account for his intrusion upon their respective do- 
main Excessive, unrestrained gesture, meaningless, 
wiggling, sneaking movements made for the sake of move- 
ment only to fill in a barren spot in the imagination of 
the artist, will find condemnation just as surely as though 


they were drawn on board, painted on canvas or per 
petuated in stone. 
“In the recent renaissance of the dance, every new 1im- 


pulse came from America, was carried to Europe and 
brought back to us, not developed according to its pure 
conception, but rather was grafted onto the foreign body 


of the European ballet, with the result that our public, 
our critical world, look askance at the mongrel.” 

Lada claims that this proves conclusively that it is our 
very own art, and that the ballet of the future will be de- 
veloped on our own shores, if we have faith in our ideals 
and develop them logically according to our standards. 

“And what do you think of jazz music?” I queried. 


Jazz Grirs THE Wor vp. 

“Jazz grips the world today with a firmness that spells 
for it unbounded longevity. It is not dying out, but it is 
only beginning to come into its own—even in America, 
where it first originated. Jazz is the human cry—both 
among dancers and the public of all countries where it 
has been introduced. The people want jazz—and more 
jazz! 

“There is a particular rhythm about jazz music which 
creeps into the souls of humans, even against their own 
will, and exhilarates them with an emotion that no other 
sensation or musical harmony will do. For that reason, 
jazz has come to stay. In fact, it is only in its first stage 
of evolutionary development, although the entire civilized 
world is in its grip today. It will not die, as some dancing 
professors have predicted, It fills too important a niche 
in the lives of the masses.. Oh, after all, it’s a music that 
thrills you, it’s a rollicking, joyful combination of strange 
melody that makes your blood pulsate with enthusiasm 
and a desire for more! How can it die?” 

Tue Movies. 

“I understand, Lada, that you are to go into the movies 
at the conclusion of next season.” 

She hesitated, I think, wondering how I knew. 

“Yes,” she said, “I must confess that I have such a 
contract, but with the stipulation that I find a suitable 
scenario, I have read over twenty and have three in my 
grip to read on the train, but none, as yet, that seems 
suitable. Perhaps you will write me one, or perhaps one 
of your readers will give me an idea.” 

| inquired further about some summey appearances. 

“No,” said Lada, “not until August. I feel as though 
| have earned a rest. I filled over seventy engagements 
this past season, and some of them during the blizzard in 
February, when I had to walk to the theaters in over two 
feet of snow.” 

PROGRAMS. 


Lada discussed her programs for next season. She 
told me she would divide all her programs in three parts 

the classic, the romantic anad the modern—and that she 
would introduce several new compositions, some of them 
by American composers, and that she will make a trans- 
continental tour, starting late in August. The tour is 
almost completely booked—twenty-two of the engagements 
are return dates. She will again have the assistance of the 
Pawling Trio and will carry her own stage equipment as 
she did this season. 

I thought we had talked for about ten minutes when the 
maid informed Lada that it was train time. I asked per- 
mission to see her to the train and was granted the privi- 
lege. As she arrived at the gate, there were many people 
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there to bid her good-bye, and more flowers and sweets and 
good wishes. 

I saw her as she passed: through the gate, and it re- 
called to my mind the review that appeared in the Even- 
ing Mail after one of her recitals: 

“After all, it is not because of her: rare gift for ex- 
pression that Lada fascinates the throngs who come to 
see her. It is because with all the gaiety and freshness 
of the springtime she typifies. She dances back to tired 
minds long lost illusions.” M. D. S. 


SAN CARLO’S CLEVELAND SEASON 
' DRAWS CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


Gallo Forces Give Notable Performances—May Peter- 
son Scores with Singers’ Club 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 20, 1920.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company opened a week’s engagement at the Shubert 
Colonial Theater, Monday evening, April 26. Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino” was the opera presented at the first 
performance. A number of new artists appeared this 
year with whom Cleveland was not acquainted. Among 
those who met with special public favor were Vincente 
Ballester, baritone, and Bula Ray Shull, dramatic soprano. 
The old San Carlo favorites, Salazar, Mario, Cervi, De 
Biasi and Valle, contributed to a week of enjoyment to 
opera lovers. Impresario Fortune Gallo’s artists sang to 
crowded houses throughout the week and hundreds failed 
to gain admission. 

Besides “La Forza del Destino,” the week’s repertory 
consisted of “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Faust” and “Il Trovatore.” 

The San Carloans on Tuesday, April 27, gave an ex- 
cellent performance of “Rigoletto.” Queena Mario as 
Gilda and Vincente Ballester as Rigoletto were heard at 
their best and both scored a real triumph. 

The performance was in every way well balanced, others 
in the cast being Romeo Bocacci, Mmes. Demette, Moro- 
sini and Hower, and Messrs. Cervi, De Biasi, Canova and 
Rossini. 

Perhaps the best offering of the week was Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” on Friday, April 30. At least a delighted audi- 
ence showed its appreciation in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner. An ovation after the first scene of the third act was 
not quieted until the principals had answered to many 
calls and Conductor Merola was called upon the stage for 
his share of the honors. 

Queena Mario sang the part of Mimi with fine dramatic 
appreciation of that very pathetic character. Romeo Boc- 
acci as Rodolpho, Mario Valle as Marcel, Rosina Zotti 
as Musetta, and Pietro De Biasi and Paola Galazzi as Col- 
line and Shaunard, made a splendidly adequate list of 
principals and altogether was the climax of the week’s 
appearance. 

May PETERSON WITH SINGERS’ CLuB, 

The Singers’ Club closed its season at the Masonic 
Auditorium, May 13, with a notably successful concert. 
The new conductor was in charge, and convinced every 
one that no mistake had been made in the selection of a 
leader. May Peterson, well and favorably known in Cleve- 
land, was the special soloist, and added to the laurels 
already accorded this gifted singer. Stewart Ross, accom- 
panist for Miss Peterson, added much to the enjoyment of 
the occasion by his sympathetic and brilliant support. 
George Gale Emerson and John Van Dyke Millet were 
the accompanists for the club. 

Apo_pH Boum’s “BaLiet INTIME.” 


A large and representative audience assembled in the 
Masonic Auditorium the evening of May 11 to greet the 
Little Symphony and Adolph Bohm’s “Ballet Intime. 


F. 





Cecil Arden’s Doings 

Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been kept busy since the close of the opera 
season. Among her most recent appearances was one on 
May’ 19 with Charles Hackett at the banquet given to 
the visiting supervisors of music at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. On May 22, she sang with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra at the Masonic Festival given in Carnegie Hall, 
and on May 22 she sang a joint recital with U. S. Kerr 
at Waterbury, Conn. 

In her first group she sang “O mio Babbino,” Puccini, 
and the “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia.” In the second 
group she gave “Mal D’Amore,” Buzzi-Peccia; “Tom the 
Piper’s Son,” Osgood, and “Exaltation,” Seneca Pierce. 
After this group she gave many encores and the local 
press was most enthusiastic in its praise. 

On May 3 Miss Arden was the singer chosen for 
the banquet given to celebrate the Teachers’ Equal Pay 
Bill at the Hotel Commodore. There were many notables 
present, chief among whom were Governor Smith, Am- 
— Gerard, Monsignor Lavalle and Dorothy Don- 
nelly. 

Miss Arden will spend the summer in Belmar, N. J., 
although she will be there but part of the time as she is 
already engaged for several concerts during the warm 
months. On July 12, she will sing in Portland, Me. 


Distinguished Audience at St. John’s 


A concert to mark the opening of spring was given 
at St. John’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 25, 
and proved to be an artistic success. The program was 
well selected for the occasion and an atmosphere of “New 
Life” prevailed throughout the evening. The direction 
of the concert was in the hands of Edith Ewell Lewis 
and the artists included Aida M. Smith, late of Pittsburgh 
and former soprano soloist of Christ M. E. Church and 
of the Mendelssohn Choir of that city; Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto soloist of the Brick Presbyterian Church; Frank 
Mellor, tenor soloist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Manhattan ; and Knight McGregor, formerly of Edmonton, 
Canada. The church was filled with a distinguished 
audience and among the guests of honor was Huntington 
Woodman, organist and composer, who accompanied Miss 
Smith for his own composition, “Love in My Heart,” which 
was rendered very effectively and earned well deserved 
applause. The proceeds of the concert went to the music 


fund of the church. 
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Out of a Seemingly Desperate Situation in Los Angeles, 
Conductor Adolf Tandler Piloted His Orchestra Suc- 
cessfully, Ending the Season with Flying Colors 


Californian’s Visit to New York an Annual One—Loves to See the Sights and to Meet Old Friends—Very 
Grateful for Assistance Given Him in Keeping Together His Organization—Congratulates Western 
City on Its Ability to Maintain Two Such Splendid Orchestras—Never Any Friction, He Says, 

Both Working in Harmony for the City’s Good—Here to Sign New Contracts with 

. Soloists and Engage Additional Players 


Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, likes to visit New York once a year ag many 
reasons. The size of the city, the democratic spirit of its 
people and renewing old acquaintances, all offer their ap- 
peal to him. Mr. Tandler is spending a few weeks here at 
present, and, despite the fact that he is pretty much “on 
the jump,”” a Musicat Courter representative was able to 
pin him down long enough to get an idea about the or- 
chestral situation in Los Angeles. 

“Well,” Mr. Tandler began thoughtfully, “when I was 
called back there last fall, I found the situation a desper- 
ate one! Out of the sixty-two members of my orchestra, 
fifty-seven had gone over to the other side—to the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra! You can imagine that it meant 
scurrying, around to remedy conditions. There was not 
one bassoon or viola player to be found anywhere, and | 
began to think that the Symphony’s ‘goose was cooked,’ 
to use a common phrase. | jumped in with both feet and 

acted like a general in the army, who was called upon for 
action, I pressed the second violinists into service as viola 
players, and, let me say right here, that all this experience 
proved most beneficial. 

“On the other hand, I want to state that the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, so generously provided by Mr. Clark’s 
money, aroused Los Angeles over night. Mr. Clark’s act 
has inspired the people with the spirit and desire for good 
and noble things and, consequently, has helped us raise 
money for our orchestra. In fact, the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony has proven to be a success as a civic institution. 

“For example,” Mr. Tandler continued, “we gave a 
season ticket of eight symphony concerts for the price 
of one dollar to the high school students. In addition, we 
also gave free concerts for the children and working 
class, besides open air concerts on Christmas and Easter 
Sunday. Our final concert,’ Mr. Tandler said with a 
spirit of pride, “was devoted to the local composers and 


the entire receipts were donated to the pension fund of 
the Los Angeles Symphony. As Dr. Norman Bridge, 
president emeritus, promised to give dollar for dollar, 


the fund now totals about $4,000. Not so bad? 

“IT want to add here that, through the tireless efforts of 
Mrs. Sherman Hoyt, the president, the board of directors 
and all our friends, the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
was not only in a position to enjoy a remarkably success- 
ful season but to bring it to a triumphant close! I, per- 
sonally, cannot adequately express my admiration and 
gratitude to them and also to the first-class artists and my 
men in the orchestra. 

“If I might be permitted to speak the truth, it only goes 
to show that hard work, innumerable rehearsals and a 
wonderful spirit of enthusiasm, will transform entirely in- 
experienced material into regular symphonic players. As a 
crank on intonation, I have been proud to hear on all sides 
that, in this respect, the Los Angeles Symphony stands in 
the front row.” 

In chatting about the past season’s repertory, Mr. Tandler 
said that the symphony had been progressive as well as 
modern. 

“To mention a few,” he told the writer, “we played 
Wagner’s symphony, the first one of Tschaikowsky, both 
of which had not been played here in the United States 


in twelve years; Hugo Riesenfeld’s symphony—the ‘Master 
Tonic’—and the latest word in music, Scriabine’s ‘Poem 
of Ecstasy.’” | 

“What are your plans for next season?” the conductor 
was next asked. 

“Plans?” he echoed. “I will tell them to you a little 
later on. First, I want to impress you with the fact that 
all musical eyes are turned on Los Angeles. Why? Be- 





ADOLF TANDLER, 
Conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 


cause she has been able very successfully to support two 
orchestras. Both can go on with flying colors! In fact, 
it makes me happy to know that these two organizations 
have succeeded. Friction? No, thank goodness,” he 
ejected, “it has never come to that. I have taken pains ta 
prevent anything of the sort between the two orchestras. 
I have attended the Philharmonic’s rehearsals and my 
library is at that orchestra’s disposal. What more proof 
can one offer? 

“Now, my plans,” Mr. Tandler mused. “Well, I am 
here to select soloists and also to take back men for the 
orchestra. I am looking for novelties and enjoying meet- 
ing old friends. And my parting word is this: Next season 
will prove to be one of vast improvement for the Los 
Angeles Symphony—in every respect. Can one say more?” 





Activities of A. Russ Patterson Pupils 
successful concert was given by the pupils of 
assisted by Helen E. Vogel, violinist, 
reader, at the St. James’ Methodist 
Church, this city, on June 3. The concert was given for 
the benefit of the Hyler Rest Home for mothers and 
children, which is located at Long Branch, N. 

The program follows: Nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate, sere- 
Helen E. Vogel; 


A very 
A. Russ Patterson, 
and Alice Henderson, 


nade Espagnole, Chaminade- Kreisler, : 
“Triste Ritorno,” Barthelemew, “The Little Clouds,” Logan, 
Edward Beckman; “One Fine Day” (“Madame Butterfly”), 


Waters of Minne- 
Reading—“Quest 
Alice 
Verdi, 
Song,” 


Romance, Debussy, “By the 
Lieurance, Lenore Van Blerkom; 
for the Ribbon,” Arthur Guiterman, “Matinee Idyl,” 
Henderson; duet from “La Forza del Destino,” 
Edward Beckman and Harry Holbrook; “Wind 


Puccini, 
tonka,” 





A. RUSS PATTERSON, 
Teacher of voice. 


Rogers, “Sylvia,” Speaks, “Were I a Star,” Hawley, Sybil 
Swick; Reading, Alice Henderson; duet—‘Whispering 
Hope,” Hawthorne, Lenore Van Blerkom and Sybil Swick; 
“Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves,” Handel, “My Ain’ 
Folk,” Lemon, Harry Holbrook; “Dream Tryst,” Cad- 
man,” “Si Vous l’Aviez Compris,”’ Denza, “A _ Forest 
Song,” Whelpley, Rose Dreeben; duet—‘Sous le Dome 
Epais” (“Lakme”), Delibes, Rose Dreeben and Lenore Van 
Blerkom; quartet—‘‘May Gentle Sleep Fall O’er Thee” 


(“Martha”), sung by Rose Dreeben, Sybil Swick, Edward 
Beckman, Harry Holbrook, 

Mr. Patterson's pupils are actively engaged in church 
and concert work. Sybil Swick, contralto, and John Hen- 
dricks, basso cantante, and Harry Holbrook, also a basso 
cantante, have been engaged by the Capitol Theater, New 
York. Lenore Van Blerkom, soprano, and Doris Reass, 
soprano, were the soloists on June 3 for the opening of 
the new home of the Daughters of Jacob. 

Edward Beckman, tenor, has been engaged as soloist 
of the Greenwich Presbyterian Church, New York, and 
Arthur Smith, tenor, has been re-engaged as soloist of 


Temple Beth-El, this city. Sybil Swick and Rose Dree- 
ben, soprano, are to sing at the Lockport Festival the 
first week in September. Irene Roane, soprano, has been 


engaged by an opera stock company in Hartford, Conn., 
for the summer. Magda Dahl, coloratura soprano, will 
be the soloist at the band concerts to be held at Saratoga 
Springs three weeks in July. 

Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
has been engaged to do prima donna roles in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas for five weeks in St. Louis,’ beginning 
on June 7. Martha Bartelmez, soprano, was the soloist 
for the American Legion on May 28, and for the Eman- 
uel Sisterhood of Personal Relief on May 8. 

Rose Dreeben has been engaged as soloist at the Strand, 
Rockaway, for July 1, and will also be the soloist for 
the Globe concert at the Bowery Mission, July 8. Nora 
Kronold, lyric soprano, was the soloist at a concert 
with her father, Hans Kronold, the cellist, at the Bowery 


Mission, on June 1. 
Idelle Patterson, the well-known coloratura soprano, 
will be a soloist at the Lockport Festival. She is now 


under the management of Haensel & Jones, and has al- 
ready many bookings for the coming season. Miss Pat- 
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ery will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on Novem- 
ver 14 

Mr. Patterson will give his last studio recital on Fri- 
day evening, June 1 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Langenhan, Christine: . 
Chicago, Ill., July 23 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Detroit, Mich., June 18 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 21 
Chicago, Ill., June 23 
St. Louis, Mo., June 25 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 30 
Zarad, Francesca: 
Lewiston Idaho, June 18 


Moscow, Idaho, June 23. 
Pullman, Wash., June 2s. 
Dillon, Mont., June 20. 
Laramie, Wyo., July 1 
Greeley, Colo., July 3. 
Boulder, Colo., July 5 
Logan, Utah, july 7. 


Ellensburg, Wash., July 9. 
Tacoma, Wash., July 21. 


Goldenberg Pupils in Recital 


The eleventh annual recital by intermediate and ad 
vanced pupils of Albert A. Goldenberg was given in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on June 4, before an unusually 
large and enthusiastic audience, on which occasion four- 
teen young violinists displayed the results of thorough 
“aie 

Mr. Goldenberg, who enjoys the distinction of being 
a preparatory teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, revealed in 
the work of his pupils the development of true intonation, 
reliable and often surprising technic, musicianly interpre- 
tation and fascinating tone quality. Those who particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by the excellence of their 
performance were Farbman, who played Wieniawski’s 
concerto No, 2; N. Radoff, in Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” 
oe ‘Notturno” ; J. Sherman, in “Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns; Miss R. Radoff, in Hun- 
garian rhapsody, Hauser, and Miss I. Frisch, in “Sohn 
de Hide,” Kéler Béla. 

H. Farbm: an and J. Sherman are pupils who, since Feb- 


ruary, 1919, have studied jointly with Prof. Leopold Auer 
and Albert Goldenberg. Others who appeared were E. 
Cohen, J. Lazarus, S. Weingast, M. Kanafski, Miss F. 


Wagner, S. Brownstone, J. Cohen and A. Rosenberg. 


Frank La Forge Plays in Lynchburg 

Waverly Harwood gave a recital in Lynchburg on the 
evening of May 29, assisted by her teacher, Frank La Forge. 
and Charles Carver, bass. The house was entirely sold 
out, and an audience which was representative of the so- 
ciety and music lovers of Lynchburg applauded generously 
Miss Harwood demonstrated that she had made great 
progress in her year’s study in New York, and Mr. Carver 


was most delightful in an aria from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and La Forge’s “Flanders Requiem.” Frank La 
Forge was given an ovation after a group of solos and 


was obliged to give several encores 
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In accepting the Presidency 
and Executive Directorship 
of the Musical Bureau of 
America, Inc.; | stipulated 
and it was so embodied in 
our bylaws, that we shall 
manage artists on a commis- 
sion basis only (Fifteen per 


cent, no retainers). We 

are only interested in artists F 
possessing exceptional talent E 
and personality. k 
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COLUMBIA FREE SUMMER BAND CONCERTS 
ATTRACT LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES 





Goldman Concert Band Presents Fine Programs During First Week of Season 


Wepnespay EveninG, June 9. 

other tremendously large audience attended the sec- 
on June 9 and very apparently enjoyed. each 
on the well chosen program. The Goldman Con 
nd again demonstrated on this occasion that it 1s 
ymphony orchestra in brass,” for each selection 
with that beauty of tone and that finesse 
characterizes the interpretations of Mr 
Mendelssohn's dignified War 
March of the Priests, from “Athalia,” was the opening 
number, followed by Auber’s overture to “Masaniello.” 
fhen came a splendid cornet solo by that excellent artist, 
Williams The number chosen by him was 
William B. Rogers’ “The Volunteer,” and needless to say 

encore was demanded. After Mr. Williams’ solos came 
‘ever popular waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
Numbers in part two of the program included excerpts 
from “The Mastersingers,” Wagner; “Ave Maria,” Bach 
Gounod. and “The Evolution of Dixie,” by Mahew Lester 
lake lwo of the encores rendered by the band were 
vritten by Mr. Goldman—a fine march and “A Bit of 
the last named being true to its title. 

This year community singing is again a feature of the 
Wednesday évening concerts. By the time the 
drew to a close last summer the audiences were producing a 
olume of sound commensurate with their size, and it is to 
he hoped that the participants will soon continue such singing 
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Fripay Evenine, June 11. 


On Friday evening, June 11, thousands again gathered to 


hear the concert by the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, on the Green of Columbia 
University. 

This closes the first week of the present season, and 
proves conclusively that Mr. Goldman's popularity is ever 
on the increase. The program offered on this occasion 
contained march, “Columbia,” Goldman; overture to 
“Rienzi,” Wagner; excerpts from “Aida,” Verdi; “Peer 
Gynt” suite, No. 1, Grieg; “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
Massenet, and excerpts from “Pinafore,” Sullivan, 

In carrying out his idea of presenting programs in which 
works by standard old and modern composers are largely 
featured, Mr. Goldman offers to the general public oppor- 
tunities for insight and study of the better class of music 
which no other band ever attempted, and it is indeed sur- 
prising and gratifying to note that the auriences show ap- 
preciation and preference for this class of music. The 
prolonged applause following each number is another proof 
of the high esteem in which Mr. Goldman and his excellent 
band are held by the patrons. 

Harriet McConnell was the soloist, singing “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes,” MacDowell, and Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem.” Her 
rich, resonant and carrying contralto voice won the ad- 
miration of the vast audience. Her work was vociferously 
applauded and she responded with Arthur Penn's “Smilin’ 
Through” as an encore, 

Encores played by the band were “March of the Toys,” 
Herbert; “National Emblem” march, Bayley, and “Sweet 
and Low,” by Barnby. 





WORK OF SUPERIOR ORDER MARKS 
LEEFSON-HILLE COMMENCEMENT 


Graduates of Philadelphia School Display Fine Train- 
ing at Institution’s 112th Concert 


Philadelphia, Pa. June 1, 1920 This season's com 
mencement of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music 
marked the 112th concert given by that institution since 


its inception, and that the high standard of pedagogy and 
artistry maintained by Maurits Leefson, founder and 
president of the school is beyond criticism, was amply 
attested by the exemplary work of the students at Wither 
Hall, May 22 Spontaneous and prolonged ap 
followed each number, and in many spots enthusi 
high as particular selection or embryo 
a special appeal to the large audience 
Opening “Anitra’s Dance,” by Grieg, the chorus 
of fifty under the direction of Robert Schurig, 
iffered a pleasing introduction to thé concert. Following 
this Renee R. Rigby, pianist, played three numbers, by 
Chopin, Sibelius and Henselt, in a laudable manner, Miss 
Rigby won the gold medal offered in this year’s Phila 
delphia Music Club contest. Clarence Kohlmann, a_key 
hoard exponent of undoubted versatility, gave the Schu- 
mann concerto in splendid style, after which Valentine's 
from Gounod's “Faust,” was intelligently sung 
McLaughlin \ duo for two pianos, “Les 
Noces d'Arlequin,” by Thome, came next and was ably 
offered by Mary Deeter and Margaret Coddington, The 
Gounod “Funeral March of a Marionette” proved a naive 
number, while Florence Adele Wightman played 
selections from Bach, Rachmaninoff and Balakireff 
intonation and assured technical command. 
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Other soloists were Caroline Fischer, vocalist; Sarah 
Beck, Rocco Stanco, Edith Minsky, Rose Minsky and 
Maurice Katzmazowsky, all pianists, the latter playing the 


first movement of the Grieg concerto in a manner that 
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was much enjoyed. 
from Brahms, sung by the chorus, brought the concert 


“The Composer and the Street Band,” 
to a close. 

The address was made by Mrs. Francis Elliott Clark, 
president of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Those receiving diplomas were: Teachers’ piano 
certificate—-Margaret McDowell Coddington, Louise Tit 
comb, Sara Freed, Hilda Bolly; public school music 
supervision—Mary A. Garey and Irma Stiles; prizes for 
the best work in harmony—Margaret Cumings, Irma 
Stiles, Anna Monahan and Dora Moszkowitz. 

Marcuerite Patcuio 1n “Macic Metopy.” 

At the Lyric Theater, where “The Magic Melody” re- 
cently enjoyed an extended run, Marguerite Palcho, a 
particularly gifted pupil of Mrs. Philips Jenkins, who is 
widely known in Philadelphia musical circles, especially 
as a vocal pedagogue, appeared in the part of Isabella on 
Saturday afternoon, May 16. Miss Palcho is a charm 
ing little lady possessed of real musical as well as his- 
trionic ability. The result of her mental activities in the 
case On an appearance with “The Magic Melody” com- 
pany was firmly fixed, as can be amply testified by Man- 
ager Wilner. Mr. Wilner, be it understood, after numer- 
ous conversations and importunities, finally climaxed by 
a rehearsal given in private by Miss Palcho, weakened 
and afforded the talented and persistent young girl the 
opportunity she sought. The result was most flattering. 
This undoubtedly appears all the more remarkable when 
it is stated that she did not learn the dialogues or melo- 
dies from a score, but familiarized herself with ‘ these 
things down to the most minute detail by attending some 
four or five performances of the production. Her voice 
was pronounced splendid and her acting highly praised. 
Moreover, several recalls followed each of her solo en- 
deavors. A contract has been offered Miss Palcho for 
road appearances with the company next season. Both 
Mrs. Jenkins and Miss Palcho are, for obvious reasons, 
to be congratulated. G. M. W 


Aborn Opera School in Grand Opera 


Bright and breezy in manner, distinct and genial in his 
talk, Chairman Charles D. Isaacson told the story of 
“Haensel and Gretel” to some 2,200 listeners at De Witt 
Clinton High School, Sunday afternoon, June 13, this 
being the second opera given before the Globe Music Club 
by the Aborn Opera School; the other was “Martha.” An 
audience which lost not a point of the story, and appre- 
ciated everything done by the six singers who acted the 
opera, was on hand, and a huge success must be registered 
for the affair. Haensel was personated by girlish Ann 
Tewksbury in lively, sympathetic fashion, altogether ap- 
propriate. The Gretel of Harriet Barkley was notable in 
charm of youthful personality and action, as well as spon- 
taneous singing and acting. On all sides one heard “Isn't 
she sweet?” Muriel Iszard enacted the double parts of 
the Witch and the Mother, displaying vigor and charac- 
terization; her ride astride the broom provoked shouts of 
laughter, Louise Dusenbury and Ellen Hopkins were the 
Sandman and Dew Fairy, looking and singing well, and 
Leo S. De Hieropolis as Peter was a right hearty old 
chap, who sang with unction and acted appropriately. 
This feature, that is the acting, is wholly due to stage 
director Karl Schroeder, head of the department at the 
Aborn School, whose intimate knowledge and development 
of every role in his pupils brings him special credit. No 
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“Things human must be known to be loved; things divine must be loved to be 
known,” says Pascal. “You should know Richard d’Aquin,” 


A tribute from HARRY 


“It is not only your sympathetic 
something about your style 
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voice that appeals to me. There is a certain 
a fervor, a sincerity—that touches me deeply.” 
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Hall Studio 
. 7 HARRIET BARKLEY, 


As Gretel in “Haensel and Gretel.” 


matter what natural talent for acting the singer may have, 
Mr. Schroeder’s thorough-going method and coaching in 
every detail of the character increases the effective action. 
Recalls were numerous for all concerned, aud at the close 
Mr. Schroeder was brought out. William J, Falk at the 
piano was a condensed orchestra, every singer feeling 





Apeda Photo ‘ 
ANN TEWKSBURY, 
As Haensel in “Haensel and Gretel.” 


“safe” with him; such a score as “Haensel and Gretel” is 
far from being an “accompaniment” only. At the close 
there was a general rush to the green room, where Dr. 
Nagel, of the faculty of the Aborn School, and the young 
artists, received warm felicitations. Many well known 
musical people were in the audience. 


Millie Ryan Moves to Larger Studio 


Millie Ryan, well known vocal teacher who for many 
years has conducted summer courses at 319 West Ninety- 
fifth street, New York, found it necessary to occupy larger 
quarters, and will now teach at her new studio, 1730 
Broadway, where there is ample space for the training and 
coaching of her many pupils in operatic acts and for the 
giving of recitals. 

Prior to coming to the metropolis, Mme. Ryan has been 
active professionally in the Middle West. She has to her 
credit the development of an unusual list of professional 
singers, many of whom are now filling prominent positions 
in the musical world. 


Perfield Summer Sessions 


Effa Ellis Perfield has announced her summer music 
school for music and school teachers as follows: first ses- 
sion, June'1 to June 30; second session, July 1 to July 
30; third session, Lake Sebago, Me., August. The first 
two sessions will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
For further particulars address Mrs. Perfield at the Hotel 
St. James, New York. 


Langenhan and Robyn at Prospect Park 


The New. York Police Band, under the direction of 
Walter B. Rogers, will give a gala concert on the evening 
of June 20 in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The concerts, 
known as the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts, are super- 
vised by City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, whose aim 
is to give good music to the ‘great mass of people. The 
soloists for the June 20 event will be the well known dra- 
matic soprano, Christine Langenhan, who will be heard in 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz and “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida,” and the American tenor, William Robyn, who 
will sing the aria “O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” and 
“Roses of Picardy.” 
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THE MAHLER FESTIVAL 
Ne IN AMSTERDAM 


(Continued from pageé 25.) 
cosy Dutch houses, where everything is: either hand. carved 
or hand dyed, hammered or painted ages ago, and where 
one makes bows and reverences as stiffly as in the days of 
Piet Hein. “dp eee 

At night, after all the music making and listening, the 
choice spirits would assemble in a little Bohemian restau- 
rant at the. edge of the park, eat huge “Uitsmijters” or 
beefsteaks: tartare, drink great steinfuls of peaceful Ger- 
man beer which exists only outside of Germany, and 
listen to Carl Flesch’s stories of the wonder rabbis of 
Leitomischl, or to Alfred Hertz relating how a German 
paper hanger in Houston, Tex., almost played a stage 
trumpet in “Parsifal”; or Arnold Schénberg how he did 
barrack chores in the war ;.or Casella how Rome is going 
Wagner mad. 

It was a cameraderie such as has not been enjoyed. by 
musicians for many a long year. For this is the first real 
year of peace, with a little of the peace and good will at- 
mosphere of former times. Holland has suffered from its 
neutrality as others have suffered from their war. But 
the hardest neutrality leaves no bruises, and Holland today 
is one of the few bruiseless spots in Europe. Its people 
look happy and well fed, and now it is showering its bless- 
ings on those in need. Thousands of half starved Vien- 
nese childrén are being fed back to life in Holland. And, 
during the Mahler weeks, hundreds of musicians have also 
been fed—with the things of the spirit, without which no 
man can live. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FESTIVAL. 

For the benefit of every organizer of a music festival 
anywhere in the world, a few words should be said con- 
cerning the splendid organization of the Mahler Festival, 
Aside from the immense artistic and technical task, in 
which Conductor Mengelberg was most ably assisted by 
his young cousin, Dr. Rudolf Mengelberg, as well as his 
concertmasters, Zimmermann and Helman, and the presi- 
dent of the Toonkunst Choir, Mrs, Beukers van Ogtrop, 
the whole quesfion of caring for the small army of foreign 
guests, materially as well as spifitually, was thought out 
to the last detail. 

Not only were these guests invited to the most dignified 
manner imaginable, and-supplied with detailed advance in- 
formation, but their rooms and meals were provided—by 
no means an easy task under the difficult housing con .1- 
tions existing in Amsterdam as everywhere else—their 
railroad accommodations procured, their consular vises 
arranged for in a dozen capitals of Europe, and their way 
smoothed in every conceivable manner in this difficult 
time of international communication. 

When we arrived at Amsterdam a reception committee 
awaited us at the station, and each party, in tow of an 
official host, was whisked off to its hotel or private house 
(for a number of us were guests of families), where one 
found tickets, program books, time tables and what not 
ready for use. Every day or so another invitation ar- 
rived, and one felt, every minute of the time, as though 
the whole city of Amsterdam were exerting itself in one’s 
behalf. 

The details of this comprehensive plan were worked out 
by the committee, under the chairmanship of Jonkheer 
Roéell, in which again Dr. Mengelberg took the principal 
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THE CONCERTGEBOUW IN 
Where the Mahler Festival was held from May 6 to 22, 1920. 


AMSTERDAM, 


The square at the left and the street running along the 


right side of the building have just been rechristened “Menjelberg Plein” and “Mengelberg Straat” in honor of the great 
conductor, whose twenty-fifth anniversary was the occasion of the festival. 


ability, and one who has a profound comprehension of 
Mahler’s spirit. The biographical sections of the book 
were written by S. Bottenheim, who, as publicity man- 
ager and member of the arrangement committee, did most 
excellent work. 

On the financial and social side the chairman, together 
with two leading bankers of Holland, G. H. de Marez- 
Oyens, the honorary secretary, and Dr. R. van Rees, vice- 
president of the committee and president of the Concert- 
gebouw, are to be credited with the chief merit. In the 
working out of business details and the executive work 
generally, H. Freyer, the manager of the Concertgebouw, 
accomplished wonders, and—last but not least—Mrs. Men- 
gelberg, the wife of the conductor, has given her valu- 
able aid. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


Engagements for Abbie R. Keely Artist 
One of the recent very successful appearances of Lil- 
lian Taiz, a talented artist-pupil of Abbie R. Keely, was 
that on Tuesday evening, May 18, in the Presser 


was also engaged to sing at the big music festival at the 
South Philadelphia High School and at the Swarthmore 
Woman’s Club on May 30, where she was given an 
exceptionally enthusiastic reception 


Harold Land Re-engaged for Chautauqua 

Harold Land, whose singing of “Elijah” made such a 
sensation at Chautauqua last year, this being followed by 
equally fine success in his many appearances as baritone 
soloist during his stay of a month, has been re-engaged 
for August of this year. The young baritone leaves for 
Stockbridge, in the Berkshires, the end of the month, to 
remain until his Chautauqua re-engagement. The first week 
of October he will appear at the annual Maine Festivals, 
in Portland and Bangor. 


Ethelynde Smith Pleases in Lawrence Recital 


Another decided success was scored by Ethelynde Smith 
when she gave a song recital at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan., on the evening of April 29. The soprano 
responded to nine recalls, besides repeating two songs 











initiative. As the author of the. Mahler Festival Book he Auditorium, Philadelphia, when she presented a program é 
has set himself a monument as a musical analist of high made up of Russian songs, sung in costume. Miss Taiz and adding four extra numbers to a well arranged program 
penne 
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4, 9 (ten lessons). 


Courses.—Voice formation. 


| SIGNOR ENRICO CARUSO 
“  -TITO SCHIPA 
“GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
“ GUILIO CRIMI 

“  RAFAELO DIAZ 

“  TITTA RUFFO 
“RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


ALFREDO 


Well-known authority on singing endorsed by the New York Tribune (October 20, 1918), announces: 


Respiratory function of the larynx 
loss of the voice through faulty methods of singing—causes and remedies. 
and on the different methods of breathing. 


EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA _ 


Special summer course of five weeks, beniasine on June 28 and continuing on July 2, 7, 12, 16, 21, 26, 30, and August 


The following named are some of many celebrated artists who have congratulated Sig. Martino for so splendidly expiaining 
in his book, ““The Mechanism of the Human Voice,” the result of his careful study: 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 
ROSA RAISA 

‘* ~MANA-ZUCCA 

* BEATRICE MELARAGNO 
“  CECIL ARDEN 


Register Now 


Studio: 131 Riverside Drive, New York City 


MARTINO 


The technique of the attack. Freedom in singing. The 
Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice 


SIGNOR CARLO GALEFFI 
“ROBERT DOUGLAS 
“JOSE MARDONES 
“PIETRO YON 
“__ EDOARDO TRUCCO 
“PIER TIRINDELLI 
“JEAN V. NESTORESCU 
“ AGIDE JACCHIA 


Phone Schuyler 5676 
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INDIANA, PA., FESTIVAL RESUMED WITH STILL GREATER SUCCESS 


After Lapse of Nine Years, City’s Music Clubs Join with Imported Talent in Giving Series of Six Concerts—Attendance Numbers Thousands—Large Choral Work 
Composed by R. Deane Shure, the Director, a Notable Feature—Fine Singing Done by Children’s Chorus of 200 


Indiana, Pa., May 29, 1920.—Indiana, “The Home of 
Good Things Musical,” has again resumed its annual festi 
f music After a period of suspension covering nine 

rs, the combined music clubs of the city, under the di 
tion of R 


Dean Shure, director of the Normal Con 
rvatory, staged the largest festival in the history of the 
town and school 
Five local clubs, three imported organizations, and ar 
tists from New York and Pittsburgh are responsible for 
uccess—both artistic and financial—which attended 
nture Concerts were given indoors and out-of 
I with capacity crowds in attendance at every per 
formance Visitors from every corner of the county at 
ded ind because of ideal weather conditions it was 
dificult to care for those who came for the last concert 


Friday evening. One village, situated in a remote corner 
of the county, sent thirty out of a possible population of 
given, and it would be difficult 


fit Pe) | concerts were 
lect the most popular one, so well were they pre 
ted and so plarined 


Tue Opentnc Concert 


tival opened with a concert given by Anna Laura 
Siefert, tenor, and the Normal 
Madrigal Club of forty voices from the Conservatory of 
Music, directed by Leila Farlin Laughlin. Mrs. Cree pos 
a voice of exceptionally fine timbre. In her solo 

rk she displayed musical intelligence of a high order, 

d her high notes in “Undine” were remarkably well done. 

ir. Siefert, who is generally known as “Pittsburgh's popu 
lar tenor,” fully sustained his title. A beautiful tenor 
lity is the gift which has been bestowed upon this man 

of genial personality Surely half of his task is done 
vhen he steps upon the stage—so friendly is his manner 
ind so genuine his purpose. He, too, did the high parts in 
with apparent ease and unusually good quality in 


{ ree soprano, lohn B 


{ nadine 
the obligato sections 
The afternoon was brought to a fitting close by an ex 
rendition of Harriet Ware's “Undine” for ladies’ 
Normal Madrigals are known far and near 
as being one of the fine choral organizations for young 
ladies \ youthful freshness is in evidence in everything 
they do, and when one considers that they are the pick of 
500 young women, the reason for their artistic success is 
it once ascertained. Mrs, Laughlin has been the director 
of the club for the past ten years, and her experience with 
this feature of the work enables her to get the finest results 


quisite 
voices Phe 


this occasion bemg no exception 


SECOND CONCERT 


The second concert was given by the Yatesboro Band. 
This organization is supported by a coal company, under 
the management of James Craig and direction of Dorsey 

al. Apparently, the management of the Yatesboro mine 


is doing something which would be well for other large 
organizations to copy. It is a fine band, avell directed, and 
properly managed 

Puurspay Evenine’s Concert 


At the opening of the concert on Thursday evening, 200 
children from the public schools filed on the stage and, 
under the direction of Anna P. Lumley, gave a wonderful 
production of “A Forest Rondo,” by Louise Ayers Gar 
nett \ lovely work, well given,” was the expression on 
hand at its conclusion. Miss Lumley is especially 
successful in the training of children’s choruses, and this 
performance might well be used as a model by some 
choruses made up of older people, for not a single child 
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used notes, and not a single error was made in words, 
music, attacks or releases. 

Aileen M. Thompson, head of the department of violin, 
followed with a highly artistic performance of Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Russian Airs.” She was recalled again and again, 
and justly so, for she is an intelligent and interesting artist. 

The Indiana Male Chorus was heard in “Thanatopsis,” 
by Mosenthal. The chorus was directed by Mr. Shure, 
and on this occasion—as on all others—the members dem- 


onstrated that they are thoroughly familiar with all of the 





Left to right: Orca Reinecke, school manager; Dr. J, A. H. 

Keith president of college; Dr. W. dé’: Weitzel, president of 

Allied Music Clubs; Anna Lumley, director of children’s 

chorus; R. Deane Shure, director of festival; Anna OC. 
Simpson, city manager. 


fine things, incidental to artistic presentation. They -have 
been doing community work all through Indiana County 
and have been accomplishing excellent results. The In- 
diana Ladies’ Chorus, under Mrs. Laughlin’s direction, 
sang three numbers, the Taylor ‘“Ariette Valse” being 
especially well done. 

The climax of this concert was the rendition of Mr. 
Shure’s “Twenty-third Psalm.” This is a choral work of 
serious purpose, written for a large chorus. It is scored 
for two choirs in parts, and uses each individual section 
of the choir most effectively. The work was sung by the 
Indiana Choral Society of 150 voices and was directed by 
the composer. The solo parts were done by Mrs. Cree and 
Mr. Siefert and the accompaniment most admirably played 
by Mary St. Clair King, official accompanist. 

Fripay CoNnceERTs. 

Friday dawned as clear as the first festival day, and 
the opening program was given by the Bernthaler Orches- 
tra, of Pittsburgh. This organization fully sustained its 
reputation in Indiana in numbers from Herbert, Beethoven, 
Liszt and Massenet. Mr. Rentz, one of Pittsburgh’s best 
known artists, contributed materially to this program, as 
did Mr. Canover, cello artist from the same city. Rosa 
Hamilton, contralto, and Norman Arnold, tenor, were also 
heard in solo numbers. Miss Hamilton’s voice is of deep, 
rich quality and is well handled. She was well received, 
as was also the fine singing of Mr. Arnold, of New York. 

At 7:15 Friday evening several thousand people gathered 
on the lawn to hear Mr. Lowe’s famous Boys’ Band, of 
Dubois. No bandman in western Pennsylvania is better 
known and more universally liked than Mr. Lowe. His 
band partakes of his personality and spreads it broadcast, 
much to the musical delight of all. 

THe Fina Concert, 

The concluding concert of the festival was given at 
8:30 by the Indiana Choral Society, the Bernthaler Orches- 
tra, and the following soloists: Leila Farlin Laughlin, so- 
prano; Rosa Hamilton, contralto; Norman Arnold, tenor, 
and V. J. Barlow, bass. Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” was 
the oratorio given, and it was generally conceded that the 
chorus work was as fine as has been heard in western 
Pennsylvania. in recent years. The difficult choruses were 
given with precision in attack, firmness in release, and 
with a wonderful sense of expression. All of the soloists 
contributed their share with an intelligence which comes 
of long experience in oratorio. 

At the opening of this concert Mr. Shure, present direc- 
tor of the festivals, read a telegram of “greetings” which 


was sent the festival authorities by Hamlin Cogswell, for- 
mer director of Indiana’s festivals, and now supervisor of 
public school music in Washington, D. C. 

V. Barlow, who did the solo role in “Thanatopsis” 
and the baritone role in “St. Paul,” is an instructor in the 
Normal Conservatory and possesses a vocal organ of pleas- 
ing quality, which he uses to advantage. The whole bur- 
den of the accompaniments rested on Mary St. Clair King. 
She not only did them well, but’ sustained the efforts of 
every production, whether artist, chorus or instrumentalist, 
in a manner which elicited the approbation and applause of 
the entire assembly, both performers and auditors. 

Thus Indiana, after a lapse of nine years, has again 
taken her place in the musical activities of Pennsylvania, 
and the success of the festival this year insures it as a 
permanent institution. Mr. Shure is a staunch believer 
in music for the masses. A favorite expression of his is: 
“Music is civic and communal, and should possess some- 
thing for the soul of the masses. It is they whom art 
should serve.” And without doubt the resumption of the 
festival has done much to bring this about. J.R.K 


Scott Compositions Heard in Norwich 


The Monday Evening Musical Club of Norwich, N. Y., 
gave its closing concert of the season on June 1, featuring 
compositions of John Prindle Scott, under the direction 
of the composer. The soloists were: Florence Debbold, 
contralto; Mrs. Robert Tuohy, soprano; Maurice Church, 
tenor; Van Burchard, baritone; Anna Leach Wilson, 
violin; Hazel Hill, viola, and John Richter, cello. 

Mr. Scott arranged the program, and delighted his many 
friends and admirers of his home town with some of his 
earlier compositions, as well as several recently published. 

Although it is well known that prophets are not 
recognized in their own land, Mr. Scott’s success dis- 
proves this claim, perhaps due to the fact that his reputa- 
tion as a composer is well established throughout the 
entire land. . 

Following the concert, a reception was given in Mr. 
Scott’s honor, on which occasion over one hundred friends 
personally congratulated the popular composer upon _ his 


success. 


Closson Songs Have Merit 

Henry Whitney Closson’s three songs, recently men- 
tioned in detail in the Musicat Courter, have been seen 
by musical and vocal authorities of note, and they all agree 
that these works, which are still in manuscript, should see 
the light of print. They are: “Trust Thou Thy Love” 
(Ruskin) ; “Meeting at Night” (Browning), and “Song 
of the Norman Conquest” (Kipling). Wide variety of 
expression, united with perfect understanding of voice 
and piano, is found in these songs. It is noted that the 
poems are by standard authors, and finally there is much 
originality in the musical contents of the songs. 


Fay Foster Corrects Erroneous Impression 


What is the difference between a “fifty-fifty” party? 
Fay Foster says there is a lot, and she wants to correct an 
item in a recent issue wherein she is credited with having 
given a fifty-fifty box party in Philadelphia for her friends, 
Mrs. James Andrews and Sara Green, in reciprocation for 
a dinner and reception in her honor by these ladies. Fay 
Foster says it was not a fifty-fifty box party in which the 
expenses were equally shared as would be indicated by this 
mode of expressing it, but instead it was a box party to 
the play “Fifty-Fifty.” 


Mary Berdan Tiffany with Springfield Club 

Among those who furnished the program for the morn- 
ing musicale given for the Sunnyside Club of Springfield, 
Ill., at the St. Nicholas Hotel, May 20, was Mary Berdan 
Tiffany, Springfield pianist, who besides playing trios with 
Paul Beebe, cellist, and George W. Killius, violinist, played 
the first movement of the Grieg sonata. The program 
comprised Beethoven, Dvorak and Widor trios. 


Blanche Consolvo in Italy 


Blanche Consolvo, the American mezzo-soprano, who 
was heard in New York as soloist at some of the Stadium 
concerts in the summer of 1919, is now in Italy, where 
she has been studying at Milan and has appeared in opera 
in Turin and Genoa. Il Secolo XIX, a Genoese paper, 
praises her voice and her ability as an actress, 
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O more interesting book has come to hand for 
N a long time than “Stephen Collins Foster: A Biog- 

raphy of America’s Folk Song Composer,” by 
Harold Vincent Milligan (G. Schirmer). Those who 
appreciate how important a figure in American music 
Foster was and is, will welcome this carefully prepared 
and excellently written book on a subject upon which 
so much grotesque, imaginative and completely unfounded 
material has been previously offered to the public. Mr. 
Milligan has gone straight to original sources wherever 
possible—letters of Foster himself, of the various mem- 
bers of his family, of his publishers, of the old minstrels 
who sang his songs, and he has personally seen and 
talked with the very few survivors among his acquain- 
tances. The illustrations, too, are rare and excellent. 

In the limits of this review it is impossible to quote 
as much from.the book as one would like to, but a few 
extracts may be given and a few statements cited which 
will show of what unusual interest it is. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born at Lawrenceyille, Pa. 
(near Pittsburgh), on July 4, 1826, the date of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the death day of two famous Presidents 
of the United States, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
He came on both sides from Scotch-Irish stock, his 
father’s family having come to this country in 1728. In 
1832, when Stephen was six years old, his mother wrote 
to his oldest brother, William: “Stephen has a drum and 
marches about after the old way, with a feather in his 
hat and a girdle round his waist, whistling ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’”—not, perhaps, much more evidence of a love for 
music than the average six year old boy is apt to give, 
but interesting in view of the fact that his first letter 
to his father, written four years later, begins with the 
sentence: “lI wish you to send me a comic songster, 
for you promised to.” Between these dates (about 1834) 
Mr. Milligan states that a negro servant of the Foster 
family was permitted sometimes “to take ‘little Stephy’ 
to church with her, and the singing of the colored people 
must have made a deep impression on the mind of the 
sensitive child. To these experiences he doubtless owes 
much of the spontaneity and fidelity of the type of his 
negro melodies, many of which are so thoroughly and 
essentially characteristic as to give rise to the erroneous 
idea that they are not original, but actual folk melodies 
of the colored people.” 

Family tradition, which Mr. Milligan is careful not to 
accept as authentic but merely to quote for what it is 
worth, says that Stephen on a shopping trip in Pittsburgh, 
at the age of seven, astonished clerks in a store by taking 
up a flageolet from a counter and picking out “Hail, 
Columbia” (!) unaided; also, that, at the age of nine, 
as a member of a boys’ “Thespian Society,” he sang 
popular songs of the day with such grace and charm 
that he was the only paid member of the troupe. In 
the winter of 1839-40 he went to school at Athens Acad- 
emy, Towanda, Pa., and a schoolmate recorded in later 
years that “his love of music was an all-absorbing pas- 
sion, and his execution on the flute was the very genius 
of melody.” Where he obtained his knowledge of that 
instrument is not known, but his first composition was 
the “Tioga Waltz,” for three flutes, played by himself 
and two companions to “much applause and an encore” 
at the commencement exercises of the Athens Académy 
in 1839, when he was thirteen years old. His first song, 
“Sadly to My Heart Appealing’—although not published 
until many years later, after he had become known, is 
thought to belong to the same year. In 1841 he entered 
Jefferson College at Canonburg, but hardly more than 
“entered,” for it did not please him and he deserted 
with the help of his mother after three weeks. Back 
home (Allegheny) with his parents, his father writes 
of him in September of the same year: “He seeks no 
associates and his leisure hours are all devoted to music, 
for which he possesses a strange talent.” 

His First Sone. 

His first published song, “Open Thy Lattice, Love,” 
appeared when he was eighteen years old, but is said to 
have been written two years earlier. Pianos were a 
rarity in the forties and he is supposed to have worked 
out most of the early songs which followed on an instru 
ment owned by a neighboring family, the Pentlands, 
for not until some time later did the Fosters have one 
of their own. In 1844 came “Louisiana Belle” and “Uncle 
Ned,” the latter of which was the first to attain popu- 
larity, which has endured even to the present day. For 
a long time Foster had no idea that the songs were of 
any value; he referred to them himself as “miserable.” 
As early as 1849, the New York publishers, Firth, Pond 
& Co., who issued most of his songs, were in corre- 
spondence with him. “Nelly Was a Lady” was among 
the first publications. In 1850 he married Jane Denny 
McDowell, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Milligan finds that the 
evidence points to the fact that in later years they were 
not happy together, although he believes that the story 
of their differences was exaggerated. After his mar- 
riage he worked industriously, and 1851 saw the appear- 
ance of “Old Folks At Home” (“Swanee River”), An 
interesting statement, backed up by Foster’s own author- 
ity, is that the name of Dan Christy, the minstrel, ap- 
peared on the title page as author and composer at his 
(Foster’s) own request, as he thought for a time his 
authorship of the negro songs detracted from his value 
as the composer of the sentimental ballads. The name 
of the “Swanee River” was selected at random from an 
atlas, after Foster became dissatisfied with the sound of 
“Pedee River,” which appears in the original sketch of 
the verse. a 
There comes the final period in New York, beginning 
in 1860. His wife and daughter appear to have been 
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with him at first, but left him, probably because. of his 


intemperance. He was undoubtedly given to drink, al- 
though George Cooper,. who wrote many of the lyrics 
for his later songs and is still alive, states that, although 


he drank constantly, he was never intoxicated. Songs 
were written from time to time and sold for cash. Fos- 
ter lived in a Bowery lodging house. Early in the 


morning of January 10, 1864, he met with some kind of 
an accident—he is supposed to have fallen upon a broken 
pitcher in the dark—and was badly cut in the throat. 
Taken to the poor ward of Bellevue Hospital, he passed 
away there January 13, a few months short of his thirty- 
eighth birthday. His brother Morrison and his widow 
came on to claim the body and take it back to Pitts- 
burgh, where the funeral services were held at Trinity 
Church on January 21, the burial taking place at Alle- 
ghany Cemetery. Of the final years in New York Mr. 
Milligan well says: “There is pathos enough in reality, 
without painting the picture of any darker colors than 
need be. Stephen’s last days in New York were misera- 
ble enough in all truth, and his death one of the saddest 
of all those recorded in the old, old story of unhappy 
genius. Stephen’s downfall was probably the result of 
a gradual disintegration that had been going on for years. 
If we shall never know the cause of exact circumstances, 
we know enough to awaken a sense of ,pity. Let us 
endeavor to avoid the highly colored pallet of the special 
writer on the one hand and the obliterating whitewash 
brush of the special pleader on the other.” And this he 
has very wisely done. 


Foster AS A MUSICIAN. 


Of Foster as a musician, Mr. Milligan quotes the state- 
ment of his brother Morrison—‘“he now (1850) devoted 
himself to the study of music as a science” and “studied 
deeply and burned much midnight. oil over the works 
of the masters, especially Mozart, Beethoven and Weber” 
—and justly remarks that he appears to have derived little 
benefit from them, if this be true. He analyzes some 
of the most popular songs and says: “This is, indeed, 
music in ‘words of one syllable,’ and it is a_ striking 
evidence of the beauty and potency of Foster’s inspira 
tion that his songs have won the affection of the musi- 
cally sophisticated, as well as of the unlearned.” 

In conclusion he says: “Among all the poets who 
have harped the sorrows of Time and Change, no song 
rings truer than that of Stephen Foster.” True, indeed, 
Foster might well be called “the Mark Twain of Ameri 
can music.” Hitherto Mr. Milligan has been known 
merely as a musician, but the excellence of this biography 
entitles it to a distinct place among American serious 
writers; and surely no American ever more richly de- 
served an authentic, authoritative biography, than the 
untrained composer, Stephen Collins Foster, whose best 
known song, “Old Folks at Home,” has been translated 
into every European language and into many of those of 
Asia and Africa, H. O. O. 


Sousa Band to Celebrate Anniversary 


Lieutenant Commander John Philip Sousa, who recently 
eked out one of his “lazy” periods of recreation by riding 
500 miles on horseback and worrying the “high guns” in 
the spring trap shooting contests, is making ready to cele- 
brate this year the twenty-eighth anniversary of the debut 
and concert premiére of the now internationally famous 
Sousa’s Band. It was at Plainfield, N. J., that this event- 
ful first concert was given under the baton of the March 
King on September 26, 1892, since which memorable date 
this indefatigable bandmaster, composer, horseman, wing 
shot, and now officer in the United States Navy, has passed 
no idle days, wasted no precious time. 

The progressive and alert Sousa never stands still, much 
less goes backward. He continues to ¢ompose with joyous 
industry, and although he has accumulated a vast quantity 
of his own musical manuscript, he goes right on com- 
posing. Always he sees new fields opening upon larger 
developments of his art. He is not satisfied with being 
a follower in any walk of life or avenue of work. Nat- 
urally, temperamentally, effectively—he leads. 

This year he has set aside Sunday evening, September 
26, at the New York Hippodrome, for the birthday anni- 
versary and celebration of Sousa’s Band, and, with his 
usual irrepressible energy, he is already formulating an 
eventful program for that cherished occasion. 


Matinee Musical Club Offers Prize 


The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia offers a 
prize of $100, in competition, to American composers for 
an instrumental ensemble for organ, violin, cello and 
harp, not to exceed fifteen or less than ten minutes in 
length. The ensemble awarded the prize will be given a 
public presentation in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford in the spring of 1921 by the Matinee Musical Club. 
Compositions are to be submitted anonymously, but bear 
some distinguishing mark or motto, a copy of which, with 
the composer’s name and address, is to be enclosed in a 
separate sealed envelope. The club reserves the right to 
withhold the award if none of the compositions submitted 
are deemed of sufficient merit. It is imperative that all 
manuscripts be sent in by November 1, 1920, at which time 
the contest closés. 


Harrisburg Male Chorus Gives Fine Concert 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 21, 1920.—A large audience greeted 
the Apollo Male Chorus when it made its first appearance 
in the Chestnut Street Auditorium on Tuesday evening, 
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May 11. The forty voices were well balanced and blended 
exceptionally well. The singing of this organization is 
marked by fine tonal quality, well sustained at all times, 
artistic phrasing and finish. The outstanding numbers pre- 
sented were “Invocation,” Grieg; “Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing,” Netherland folk song; “At the Hacienda” (Mexican 


serenade), Harvey B. Gaul, and the Kilties’ march, 
Murchison. 

John Finnegan, tenor, was the soloist for this con 
cert, and he won such warm-hearted approval that he 


was immediately re-engaged for next season. In the aria 
from “La Bohéme” and in miscellaneous songs, especially 
“There Is No Death,” by O'Hara, Mr. Finnegan's fine, 
sympathetic voice and finished style made wonderful ap 
peal, and the audience, in great bursts of enthusiasm, com 
pelled him to add double encores after every programmed 
number, something unusual for Harrisburg 

Mrs. John W. Phillips was the accompanist for soloist 
and chorus, and her work at the piano aided considerably 
in making the concert a success. 


A $1,000 Concert Contest 


To assist American singers and native music The 
Prompter is corroborating with the New York Concert 
Society in a series of concert contests to be given at 
Aeolian Hall. The series will start in October, and there 
probably will be one concert each month thereafter. The 
prize given to the winning artist at each concert will be 
$1,000. To enter the concert artists must apply to The 
Prompter, 17 West Forty-second street, New York City, 
or the New York Concert Society, 131 Riverside Drive 
No fees are required, a trial being the only. preliminary 
requisite. These two organizations believe that there is 
an abundance of fine material that because of financial 
or other reasons does not get the opportynity it should 
to come before the public. The same applies to American 
music. By American singers The Prompter and the New 
York Concert Society do not necessarily mean American 
citizens ; the term is used in a broader sense. The greater 
bulk of the music to be sung at these concerts must be by 
American composers. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE AWARDS 
COMMENCEMENT PRIZES 


Kubelik Booked for Chicago—Trevisan Re-engaged for 
Opera—Edward Collins to Accompany Schumann- 
Heink—Compositions of Anna George Please 
—Numerous Pupils’ Recitals—Notes 
Chicago, IIL, June 12, 1920.—The final competitions in 
the violin and vocal departments of the Chicago Musical 
College were held last Friday morning in Ziegfeld Theater, 
piano department following on Saturday 
awards were as follows: Violin—Senior 
Diamond medal, Gladys Welge; gold 
honorable mention, Florence Hite 
Diamond medal, Glen Halik ; 
honorable mention, Geral 
Diploma Class—Diamond 
Weldon Whitelock ; 
Edward Martin. Graduation Class 
Slidad Rendon; gold medal, Bernice 
gold medal, Lowell Wadmund; honorable men 

Thistleton, Piano—Senior Diploma Class 
Adelaide Anderson; gold medal, Rae 
mention, Earle B, Armil. Gradua 
medal, Margaret Wilson; gold 
Dorothy Rutherford; honorable mention, Carolyn 
Schuyler Post Graduation Class—Gold medal, Ann Gor 
don: honorable mention, Elsie Weiskopf 
Leopold Godowsky was a visitor at the Chicago Musical 
College last Friday 
Schultz, 
isor of music in the 
Antomette Garnes, 


hall of New 


those im the 
morning The 
Diploma 
Inez Chambers ; 
Graduation Class 
Rudolph Reiners; 
Vocal Senior 
lcDonald; gold medal, 


Class 
medal 
hew 
gold medal, 
dine Massey 
medal, Ethel 
honorable mention, 
Diamond medal, 
(amerer 
tion, Esther 
Diamond medal 
honorable 


tion Class—Diamond 


Bernstein: 


medal 


voice student, has been elected super 
schools of Monmouth (ill ) 
voice student, gave a recital in the 
England Conservatory, Boston, last 


| ecnore k 
public 


oncert 
weck 


There is already a tickets for the 


great demand for 
Musical College commencement exercises and 
which takes place in the Auditorium, June 23. 
ason there is an unprecedented interest in the oc 
a large number of 


( hicago 
oncert 
This se 


casion by visitors trom out of town, 
whom are studying during the Summer Master School of 
the college, which opens June 28, 
Louris SemmMan TO Bring Kusectik To CHICAGO 
Jan Kubelik, world renowned violinist, will make his 


reappearance local management of 


in Chicago under the 
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the Seidman Musical Bureau, at Medinah Temple, on 
October 24. 

Vittorio TREVISAN RE-ENGAGED By 

Vittorio Trevisan, for many seasons one of the staunch 
members of the C ‘hicago Opera Association, has just boun 
re-engage d by that association for next season. Mr. . 
visan’s two daughters have come here to join him, their 
mother having passed away during the winter in Italy. 
The daughters, Olga, fifteen, and Tina, thirteen, on this 
occasion made their first trip to America, where they ex- 
pect to make their home with their eminent father, who 
has had continuous success in America. As a souvenir 
from Venice the girls brought Mr. Trevisan a fragment of 
his home, which was bombarded by airplane during the 


war, 


Cuicaco OPERA. 


Puri_s or Cievecanp Bonnet Hearp, 
In the recital in which Cleveland Bohnet presented a 
number of his pupils, on June 10, some excellent talent 
was introduced, Those taking part were Julia Waxman, 


Harriet Levin, Harold Claus, Juliet Rosenbaum, Ida 
Markin, Jeanette Handelman, Marguerite Gieb, Beatrice 
Sharp, Clara Lyden, Harriet Mueller, Adelaide Jones, 
Helen Pollenz and Esther Arneson. Of these the writer 
heard only Miss Mueller, who offered the Chaminade 
“Automme ;” Miss Jones, who presented Leschetizky’s 
“Arabesque,” Moszkowski’s “Melodie” and Reinhold’s 


“Impromptu”; Helen Pollenz, who rendered MacDowell’s 
“Witches’ Dance,” the Chopin “Fantasia Impromptu,” the 
Chopin-Jonas “Scotch Dances” and Moszkowski’s “In 
Autumn,” and Esther Arneson, whose offerings were the 
Foerster “Concert Etude,” Sturkow-Ryder’s “Imps” and 
the Paganini-Liszt variations. The last two are youngsters 
of thirteen or fifteen years, and through their fine work 
and unusual talent call for special mention. Mr, Bohnet's 
pupils all accomplished splendid results, and showed that 
they are in capable hands. They are a great credit to their 
excellent mentor, who may well be proud of them. 
Epwarp CoLLins witH SCHUMANN-HEINK, 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has engaged Edward Collins, 
Chicago’s prominent pianist, to assist at her recitals in 
South Bend, Ind., on June 23. Mr. Collins’ services are 
in constant demand, and he is among the Windy City’s 
busiest pianists 

Active Louise St. Joun Westerve.t Pupics, 

Three more pupils of that efficient local instructor, 
Louise St. John Westervelt, are doing things in the pro- 
fessional field. Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, sang, May 17, 
at the Congregational Conference at Wilmette, Ill; on 
May 27, a program at Brookfield, Ill; sang in Morgan 
Park, June 3, and in Sioux City, la., during the week of 
June 6. Miss Rhoads is the contralto soloist at the Ravens- 
wood Congregational Church, Joy Cutler, another busy 
student, has just recently been made solo soprano of the 
Bryn Mawr Congregational Church. The third, Marion 
Capps, soprano, gave a joint recital in the Columbia School 
with Esther Rich, pianist, on May 5; furnished a recital 
program in Park Ridge, June 3; assisted in recital in 
Chicago on June 11, and on June 17 will give a recital in 
Oak Park, Ill. Miss Capps is also soprano and director 
at St. Christopher’s Church. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT, 

The thirty-fourth annual commencement concert and ex- 
ercises of the American Conservatory will, as-usual, take 
place at the Auditorium Theater on June 22. President 
John J. Hattstaedt will present the largest class in the 
history of this famous school of music, the total of 
diplomas and teacher's certificates to be awarded being 
over 260. A program of very unusual merit will be pre- 
sented by artist-students under the direction of Adolf 
Weidig, specially selected for the occasion. 

Mae Graves ATKINS’ ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, called by one of the Chi- 
cago music critics, “the find of the present season,” has 
been booked for a tour of the Middle West during the 
months of July and August. Her managers also announce 
an engagement with ‘the Apollo Club to sing the soprano 
part in “Pilgrim’s Progress” at Orchestra Hall on April 18. 

ArtHur Burton Goes To GenevA SUMMER Home, 
Arthur Burton has gone to his summer 
Ill, where he and Mrs. Burton will re- 
Mr. Burton continues his 


As each year, 
home in Geneva, 
main until late in September. 
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teaching, however, at his Fine Arts Building studio, as he 
has a large summer class. 
ReciraL oF ANNA Georce’s Compositions Proves 
INTERESTING. 

A_ most interesting recital of compositions from the 
prolific pen of Anna E. George was presented at Bush 
prarog 9 ke Recital Hall, June 11. The songs were well 
sung 7 Mary Child, soprano, and Ferd Eversman, bass, 
assisted by Marion Laffey, violinist. The songs presented 
disclosed Miss George a composer of original ideas, with 
an unusual gift for composition, and that she understands 
the voice well. Miss George has much to recommend her 
as a composer of merit, and, as often said in these columns, 
her numbers should be used for recitalists all over the 
country. The songs heard were “With Rue My Heart is 
Laden,” “The Cup,” “At Even,” “Witchery,” “A Winter 
Lullaby, ” “After Death,” “Twilight, " “May Night, ” “The 
Giver,” “Il Hung My Heart to the Wind,” “Longing,” 
“The Windy City,” an April Day Cycle” (of unusual 
interest and worth), “Four Designs,” “Ship o’ My 
Dreams” and “Invocation,” all of which are charming, 
melodious and worthy numbers. Miss George furnished 
the accompaniments for Miss Child, adding much to the 
enjoyment of the songs. 

Wa cter Spry VACATIONING IN MAINE. 

Walter Spry, the widely known pianist and teacher, will 
spend his summer vacation in Maine. Before leaving 
Chicago, however, he will give some of his lecture-recitals, 
in which he won such decided success during the past 
season, JEANNETTE Cox. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet Active. 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; 
Lucie Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, 
enjoyed a season of unusual actévities. Among recent 
appearances, mention must be made of concerts at the 





THE ELSA FISCHER STRING QUARTET, 


Whose season has been an emphatic success. 


Knox School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, May 7; Harvey 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y., May 23; May 24 and 27, Irish 
Musical and Dramatic Society at the Convent of 
Sacred Heart, New York, and on May 29 at the Garden 
Party of the Knox School, Tarrytown, N. Y., which closed 
a very busy season. The repertory of the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet is very extensive and comprises works 
by the old and modern masters. 


At the concerts of May 7 and 23 were presented 
Dvorak’s quartet in F major; “Song of the Spheres,” 
Rubinstein; “The Mill,” Raff; “Les Vendriedis,” Sokoloff- 


Glazounoff-Liadoff ; and Hadley’ s quintet. (For the latter 


Gladys Rigley assisted at the piano.) 


Rumsey Features “Ma Little Sunflower” 


Another singer to feature Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sun- 
flower” was Ellen Rumsey, who sang it at the Hagerstown 
Music Festival. 
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VOCAL STUDENTS CAN NOW ACCOMPLISH EVERYTHING 
IN AMERICA FOR WHICH THEY FORMERLY WENT TO EUROPE 


So Believes George Fergusson, the Eminent Vocal Instructor, Who Is Now Permanently Located in America 
After a Long Visit in Germany, Forced Upon Him by the Recent War—Is Glad to Be Associated with 
the New England Conservatory—Hopes to See Opera Re-established in Boston—Believes 
Operas Should Be Given Only in Original Language 


The return to this country of George Fergusson, the 
eminent vocal instructor, is surely an event of more than 
passing interest. A representative of the MusicAL CouRIER 
found Mr. Fergusson at liberty one day at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and forthwith began a question bar- 
rage. As Mr. Fergusson was formerly a resident of the 
United States for many years, the usual “first question” 
as to how he liked America was shelved. He was asked, 
instead, about his impressions upon returning to America 
after his long absence in Europe. : 

“IT have been most favorably impressed,” he said, “in 
every way, and am happy to be back here where I hope 
to spend the future years of my musical activity. My asso- 
ciation with the New England Conservatory, which leaves 
me time for a large private class, has proven thoroughly 
agreeable, not ‘only in the contact with musicians typical 
of America’s best, but also in the absolute freedom ac- 
corded to me to carry out my pedagogical ideas without 
interference, as completely as in my private work.” __ 

“What do you think of the vocal material with which 
you have to deal?” he was asked. 

“I can only say,” he replied, “that the vocal average com- 
pares in every way most flatteringly with that with which 
I have had to deal during almost twenty years spent in 
Europe.” 

“But did you get a lot of this same material, while 
you were in Europe?” 

“I did during the first years of my teaching in Berlin, 
but my class there became rapidly European in character 
and it was quite usual for me to have as many as ten or 
eleven nationalities represented in my studio. In fact, you 
know,” he went on, “I was one of those who advocated 
that the American student should study in America, and 
at least one article to this effect from my pen appeared in 
the Musicat Courter long before the war. I speak now, 
of course, of the beginner. I very soon saw the folly of 
these beginners coming to Europe unprepared in every 
way to take advantage of whatever Europe could offer 
them, and forced, for financial reasons, to return to 
America just as they had reached perhaps the point where 
study in Europe would have meant something to them. 
Such students, returning to America as representatives of 
Europe’s instruction, had naturally nothing more note- 

* worthy to show for their year abroad than what they 
could have gained in America, and thus did both them- 
selves and their European instructors an injustice.” 


“ABSENCE OF BACKGROUND.” 


“The one outstanding ‘shortcoming of the average Ameri- 
can beginner in the study of voice is in general the absence 
of background. The receptive and impressionable period 
of youth has been passed, in many cases, in an atmosphere 
not essentially musical, with few or no opportunities to 
hea. the best in music. In many cases there has been no 
preparatory work; but with the discovery of a voice 
Europe loomed up as the immediate goal, where, how- 
ever, it has found that the rudiments had to be acquired 
at great expenditure of time and money. All this, as well 
as the knowledge of languages, could and should have 
been acquired at home; and in fact today, as many brilliant 
examples in your concert and opera life prove, it is not 
necessary to go abroad to get such education as will place 
the talented ones in the front rank. Later a sojourn 

“abroad, if Europe ever returns to normal conditions, is a 
broadening influence, which I can but recommend. It is 
just this influence which I most appreciate in my own 
experience as a teacher and which today even repays me 
in great measure for the material losses caused by the war.” 

“Then you are of the opinion that the vocal student can 
accomplish everything in America now, for which he for- 
merly went to Europe?” 

Few Operatic 


“Not only now,” answered Mr. Fergusson, “but for a 
long period he has been able to do this. In one direction 
only is the American student at a disadvantage, and that 
is in the question of opportunity to gain experience in 
opera, if such be his ambition, after he has completed 
his studies to that end. It was this great advantage which 
Germany offered, on account of its numerous opera houses, 
which was, to my personal knowledge, responsible for the 
influx to Berlin of various well known vocal instructors ; 
and, had not the war intervened, I feel sure that this 
fact alone would have made Berlin more and more the 
vocal center of Europe. 

“I confess that I was very disappointed when I found 
that Boston had lost its permanent opera, but I have not 
ceased to hope that before long we shall be able to re- 
establish it upon a more solid and satisfactory basis. I 
have already taken some steps in this direction and may 
have something definite to communicate at a later date. 
Happily, I find that I am only one of many who are earn- 
estly and actively seeking to attain the same end. 

“During the year I spent in England before coming to 
Boston I was associated with T. C. Fairbairn, the well 
known operatic manager in London, presenting opera in 
English. For England, I believe, that opera in the vernacu- 
lar is a necessity, but for America, with its variety of 
nationalities, I do not advocate it. A fair intermixture 
of good English translations, or, better still, native works, 
in a repertory of operas in the original, it seems to me, 


OpporTUNITIES, 


would secure the largest support from all classes of society 
in a city like Boston. 

“Personally I feel that both opera and song lose in 
translation, and therefore I could never support, whole- 
heartedly, opera in English. What terrible performance of 
French and Italian opera, translated into German, have | 
heard in Berlin; and who has not smiled at the transla- 
tions of Wagner into French. The dynamic effect of lan- 
guage in music cannot be reproduced, except very occa- 
sionally, in any translation. 

Stupiep Russian. 


“During my internment in Germany I learned Russian, 
spending about two years in close study with a Russian 
prisoner. have sung a good deal in Russian at my 
several. recitals in London and have gained through my 
knowledge of the language an entirely new conception of 
the Russian music. Especially was this the case with 
Tschaikowsky’s songs, many of which I had previously 
used in translations. I really grew to like them only 
after I had studied them in the language in which they 
were written. I am not, however, one of those who claim 
precedence of one language over another in singing. Eng- 
lish is just as beautiful in song and as singable as any other 
language.” 

“How about Italian? Is it not generally considered the 
ideal language for singing?” 

“It is the ideal language for Italian opera, but I would 
not consider it ideal for, let us say, a Brahms or Hugo 
Wolf song. What I do say about the Italian language is 
this, that we owe the numerous beautiful Italian voices 
(numerous in comparison to other nationalities) in large 
measure to the language itself. In other words, the Ital- 
ian has fewer vocal difficulties to overcome, when he starts 
to sing, than the student among the more northern races, 
because he has always spoken a language which has served 
rather to open his throat than to close it, as is the case 
with one who has always spoken a less ideal language in 
this respect.” ; 

“I should like to ask you many questions about your 
work and your ideals,” the interviewer remarked, “but 
recognize that the science of voice culture is too large a 
subject to discuss in an interview of this sort.” 

“Until now,” said Mr. Fergusson, “I have never written 
anything about my work or methods but if you think 
that what I have to say would be of interest to readers of 
the Musicat Courter, I will send you an article for pub- 
lication if you can give it space.” &. 


Frederic Hoffman Sings at Waldorf-Astoria 


Despite the excessive heat of the evening, Frederic Hoff- 
man, the baritone, gave of his best at his recital at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Friday evening, June 11. He rendered 
each of his numbers with a feeling for the artistic, his 
voice being of pleasing timbre and finely controlled. The 
list of songs contained “Contemplation,” Widor; “Panis 


Angelicus” (with violin obligato played by Nahan Franko), 


Franck; “Heimliche Grusse,” Fielitz; “Gesang Weylas,” 
Wolf; “Was i’ hab,” Bohm; “Greeting,” Hawley; “Ber- 
ceuse” (with lute accompaniment played by the soloist), 
Clewing, and “Mattinata,” Tosti. 

Mr. Hoffman had the able assistance of Nahan Franko, 
violinist, and Francis Moore, pianist. Mr. Franko opened 
the program with a Mascagni serenata and later played a 
second number. Besides accompanying the violinist and 
singer in his usual commendable manner Mr. Moore was 
heard in “Forest Murmuring,” Liszt, and a Chopin bar- 
carolle, which were thoroughly enjoyed by the listeners. 


Alexander Russell to Sail June 19 


Alexander Russell, concert director of the Wanamaker 
stores in New York and Philadelphia, will sail on June 19 
for Europe for the purpose of making important musical 
investigations. He will be joined by Charles M. Courboin, 
the famous Belgian organist, about July 1. Mr. Courboin 
will assist Mr. Russell in his researches in the field of 
organ and organ music. During the series of the Cour- 
boin Evening Organ Concerts on the grand concert organ 
of the John Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, Mr. Courboin 
has played, during the season now drawing to a close, over 
250 compositions to a total approximate attendance of 130,- 
000 persons, believed to be the largest audience that has 
ever attended a protracted series of organ concerts any- 
where. 


Summer Plans for Friedberg Artists 


Annie Friedberg’s artists are planning to spend the 
warm months as follows: 

Mabel Beddoe will, as usual, be at Muskoka Lake, Can. 
Mario Laurenti, with only two short months to rest, as he 
starts his season on September 6, will. spend his vacation 
in the mountains. Edwin Hughes, after finishing his sum- 
mer class, will go to Whitney Point. Neira Riegger is 
going to her camp near Perry, N. Y. Adelaide Fischer 
and Leila Topping will enjoy the Maine climate. Betty 
McKenna goes to Colorado. Gertrude Arnold is planning 
to make a motor tour of the West. Berta Reviere will go 
to the Adirondack Mountains, and Leo Schulz will be in 
the Catskill Mountains. Stefano Di Stefano is scheduled 
to spend two months in France. 
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Vocal instructor, 





Alice Gentle to Sing “Carmen” in New York 

Alice Gentle will be kept pretty busy from now on until 
next spring. In a few days she will leave for Ravinia 
Park, where she has been re-engaged to sing leading roles 
during the summer season there. At its conclusion Miss 
Gentle will come to New York and join Fortune Gallo’s 
forces, among other roles singing that of Carmen at the 
Manhattan Opera House. The singer wil! then devote the 
rest of her time to concert work, proceeding to the Pacific 
Coast to fill twenty concert dates during the months of 
October and November. In all probability the following 
month she will sing in the Northwest. 

Morgana at Tacoma Stadium 

In addition to summer appearances with Enrico Caruso 
at New Orleans and Ocean Grove, Nina Morgana, the so 
prano, has been engaged as guest soloist for the great open 
air concert at the Tacoma Stadium on July 5, 1920 
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A fModel Program 
of Traditional Airs 
Newly harmonized, by 


DEEMS TAYLO 


FOR ANY 
> . 
Singer-Artist 
La Bele Yolans (French).. : 60 
Je suis trop jeunette (French) 60 
La Sieste (Belgian) 60 
L’Abandonée (Belgian) . aes OC 
La Vie Rustique (Belgian) . 6 
Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin (Scotch) 60 
Ae Fond Kiss (Scotch) 3 a 60 
Hame, Hame, Hame (English) ‘ 60 
May Day Carol (English). ‘ 60 
Twenty-Eighteen (English) , 60 
The Loyal Lover (English)..... 60 


The above songs are all obtainable in high and low key 


Order from your regular dealer or from 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - - SEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
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national impulse we invariably 
face a decided reaction. The schools are commencing to 
feel the reaction to the wave of community singing whic 
wept the country following the declaration of war. The 
expression, “A singing army is a victorious army,” did 
much to encourage singing among the soldiers—at least it 
frequently helped to lighten the burden of a saddened heart 
and conviction where before had been 
vast army of people 


Following every great 


ind put enthusiasm 
depression and discouragement. The 
ot under military discipline found singing a great chan 
nel for the expression of patriotism, and as a result the 
community idea developed rapidly and without organized 
management. With the cessation of military activities the 
motive was removed, and the real inspiration was 
isplaced by a desire on the part of few active organiza 
tions to continue the plan under a slightly different man 
wement. How far this may develop and what success it 
vill enjoy we are not prepared to say, but we feel that 
decided need for musical development 


prime 


there is a some 


ilong these lines 


During the period of mobilization, particularly when 
mass singing was a regular part of camp discipline, it was 
thought because of the fact that millions of young men 
vere being trained and developed as singers, that after 
the war hundreds of male choruses would be organized 
throughout the country Up to the present we have no 
positive information that such is the case. It is difficult to 
find a reason, but we believe that the “slam-bang” meth 


ods employed in many cases had a great deal to do with the 
but our personal ex 


failure of the project. .\We hope not, 

periences would lead us to reason that way No one 
hould be made to sing—that was never the idea. Instruc 
tion in this regard should be so attractive that the desir 


to accomplish greater deeds should be the outcome of this 
effort, and not the feeling that this subject should be 
ivoide’,. If the idea is important to the social and cul 
tural welfare of America, then we must look to the public 
schools to solve the problem 


Errors iN Hicu Scuoo.t Music. 


Unfortunately, there is a decided difference of opinion 
regarding the type ‘of music which properly fits the high 
chool group. Many enthusiasts argue for the more ad 


vanced forms of choral music, The oratorio is frequently 


attacked with more or less beneficial results. In justice 
to both sides it is right that the idea should not be lightly 
treated or ruthlessly criticized, but carefully analyzed and 
fitted to the needs of the situation. We know that per 
formances of “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “The Redemp 


tion,” and other colossal choral works have been attempted 
in _ schools throughout the country. Some have been 
good, but most of them were decidedly bad, if reports are 
true. At best, the stage of vocal development in the aver 
age high school does not permit of better than an emascu 


lated rendition of a classic. It is an old saying that “you 
cannot. send a boy to do a man’s work.” How truly this 
fits the over ambitious desires of some instructors! The 


things in high school music has brought 
result, however good, accom 
plishes little for the students, because after all it is “over 
the heads” of the average adolescent, and does a great deal 
to drive them away from the field of action. We are sorry 
to believe that in most cases it is done more to advertise 
the leader than to aid the Some day we may arrive 
at the millennium, but we are not there yet. Each year, 
with rapid advancement work, the high school pupil is 


anxiety to do “big” 
about this condition, The 


cause 


graduated at a younger age, and as the demands of a 
music are great, where tenors and basses are concerned, 

is not reasonable to believe that we are nearing the goal me 
per fection. 

Another general defect is the failure properly to classify 
the various high school groups according to mental capacity. 
We fear that the excellent divisions made in the report 
to the United States Department of Education by Will 
Earhart and others are not being followed as religiously 
as they should be. We refer to: 

(a) Non-musical and untalented. 

(b) Musical and untalented. 

(c) Talented. 

This discrimination implies the necessity for programming 
selective and elective chorus periods, but the result would 
be worth the effort 


Tue PropLemM IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


With the elementary group the procedure is simpler, It 
is here that the great drive should be made. In the larger 
cities the problem is provided for, but in the smaller towns 
it is being sadly neglected. One of the reasons is the un 
equipped school house. Due to the absence of a large hall, 
no opportunity is provided to assemble a vast group of 
pupils, and the excellent inspiration which is possible under 
these circumstances is entirely lacking. As a result, in- 
tensive classroom work becomes the dominant motive, and 
while it is good in itself, no substitute can possibly be of- 
fered for the absence or neglect of such organized singing. 

An assembly properly conducted insures the most perfect 
mental and physical discipline. It aims.toward a proper 
understanding of ethics, and encourages a devotional pa- 
triotism. It is under such circumstances that the real 
music of a school system is maintained. What then should 
he the type of instruction employed? First of all, be it 
thoroughly understood that part singing is a desirable com- 
plement, but must not be the only motive. Such part sing- 
ing should be an outgrowth of classroom instruction, and in 
order to accomplish this, the voices should be properly 
classified in individual groups and assigned to parts in the 
general chorus. Thus organized, we are insured of a 
proper balance and a unity which is otherwise lacking. 
The songs selected should be given the utmost considera- 
tion, and no song which lacks sufficient musical and lit- 
erary content should be given as an example of proper 
school music. The unison songs should be short and to the 
point. The special school festival days, the seasons, etc., 
should be observed and honored in song. These songs 
should be simple and short, so that they may be learned 
without special rehearsals. General practice by such a 
method, particularly with instrumental accompaniment, will 
eventually insure a decided ability on the part of the ma- 
jority of pupils to read music at sight with the words. An 
assembly song book can readly be used as a text book for 
the upper grammar grades, and if so, economy of time and 
effort is effected. 

Look1nG Forwarp. 


The wild desire to incorporate so many musical activities 
in the grade schools may prejudice us in favor of the 
more advanced ideas of appreciation of music, but we must 
not forget that after all the biggest issue in school music 
is singing. It is that idea that we are eventually to drive 
home, and we should work toward that goal with unceasing 
effort to accomplish a love for the greatest of all arts— 
music. 
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Warren Ballad Concerts Here to Stay 

“Yes, the ballad concerts have come to stay!” said 
Mr. Warren in answer to the interviewer’s question re- 
garding his plans. “The second season will commence 
early in December and continue to April. The same 
idea with regard to the programs, the abolition of the 
“free list” system and the number of artists appearing 
at each concert will be carried out next year with the 
added interest that the standard of music given will be 
even better than the first season. Nothing trivial will 
appear upon the programs. Someone has spoken of the 
polyglot character of the programs as presented this year, 
but that is exactly the idea! I consider them as recitals 
rendered by several artists instead of one; the programs 
of the first season were no more polyglot than the av- 
erage recital given in New York this year.” 

“But, Mr. Warren, do you call compositions by Brahms, 
Wolf and Strauss ballads?” 

“Ah, there it is! Here is the answer. The term 
‘ballad concert’ is just as logical as is the term ‘symphony 
concert!’ Nol! At the symphony concerts you hear some 
symphonies, but you also hear other music, and lots of it! 
Jigs and dances on the violin, waltzes on the piano, 
operatic arias, songs and folk songs by that divinest 
of all instruments—the human voice! So, at the ballad 
concerts you may expect to hear some ballads, none but 
good ones, to be sure, and you will also hear all kinds 
of other vocal music, selected from all schools of all 
countries. Isn’t the ballad concert the proper place to 
hear those rarely given but delightful works, such as 
Brahms’ love waltzes, the Henschel Serbian song cycle 
and the Schumann Spanish song cycle? Shall we then 
present a series of vocal concerts consisting entirely of 
those flimsy compositions which, under a popular and 
hazy definition are called ballads? No! No! A thou- 
sand times No! Let us sing everything that is good, has 
charm, grace, originality, an uplifting thought, but rele- 
gate the rest to its proper place, which should be to a 
state of innocuous desuetude !” 

“Well, Mr. Warren, the programs of your first season 
were varied and exceedingly interesting, and gave great 
pleasure; I hear that said on all sides. In that connec- 
tion do you think it is the music | or the artist that should 
attract?” 

“By all means the music. But the music will not 
attract if not announced to be rendered by good artists. 
Twenty-five artists appeared on the programs this year. 
They rendered works by eighty-seven composers in a 
manner that pleased the audiences greatly. I do not ex- 
pect any one artist to be the special attraction; no star 
system here, I believe that if I continue to provide inter- 
esting programs and fine interpreters like those of this 
year that the song loving public will soon learn that it 
will always find something worth listening to at the 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts.” 

The list of artists who appeared at these concerts dur- 
ing the season 1919-20 follows: Sopranos, Dicie Howell, 
Irene Williams, Loraine Wyman, Olga Warren; ‘con- 
traltos, Alma Beck, Emma Gilbert, Marjorie Squires. 
Nevada van der Veer; tenors, George Reimherr, Reed 
Miller, Frederic Warren; baritones, Walter Greene, Gra- 
ham McNamee, Fred Patton, Henry Weldon; pianists, 
Eleanor Spencer, Harry Anderton; violin, Herbert Ditt- 
ler; celio, Anton Asenmacker, Cornelius van Vliet; at the 
piano, John Warren Erb, Francis Moore; assisting ac- 
companists, John Doane, Ruth Emerson and Meta Schu- 
mann. 


Van Gordon Scores at Evanston 

R. E. Johnston, manager of Cyrena Van Gordon, of 
the Chicago Opera Co., recently received the following 
telegram from Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Evanston 
Festival: “Cyrena Van Gordon had big success last night 
in “The Beatitudes.’ She was in excellent voice and her 
interpretations of the role assigned pleased greatly the audi- 
ence of four thousand in attendance. Congratulations.” 

Michot en Route for France and England 

Alys Michot is en route for France and England and 
probably will not return to New York until September. 
Miss Michot recently completed a most successful tour in 
Canada with the artists of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Two of the roles essayed by her were Juliet in “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Marguerite in “Faust.” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 
“Will Ye Remember?” Song, by Charles Huerter 


A song in real genial Irish style, with the final G omitted from 
such words as darling, thinking, praying, etc. It is in the best 
style of the American ballad, having life and emotion in every 
> ee Poem by Herbert J. Brandon. Range low E to high F 
sharp. 


“To You,” Song, by J. C. Rodenbeck 

A pretty little encore song of two pages, telling of “a bird who 
was winging through the blue, of sending a kindly thought to you,” 

“So if you feel the friendliness of an absent one enfold you, 

Just smile, and say it’s something that a little bird has told you.” 
In recitative fashion at first, there ensues a definite little rhythmical 
melody on the words quoted above. Poem by Myrtle Reed. Range 
low E to high F 


“A Perfect Night,” Song, by Katherin Ward 


The poem and music, both by Miss Ward, show the hand of the 
fluent writer, the poem having real tenderness, the music real feel 
ing. To be sung by a low voice, range from low B to D, fourth 


line. 
“Stornelli,” Song, by Emilio A. Roxas 

A serenade, somewhat in the vigorous, dominating style of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Don Juan” serenade, Much of the accompaniment is in 
cial word of commendation is due Harold Flammer, who has Eng- 
the suggestive guitar effect, and all of it is what is colloquially 
known as “real Italian,” in both voice and accompaniment, A spe- 
cial word of commendation is due Harold Flammer, who has Eng- 
lishized the Italian verse of Cecilia Deni, and done it with faithful 
accuracy, preserving all the fine points of the original. Whore does 
busy Mr. Flammer, head of the important publishing house of that 
name, find time to do such art-work? Range from low C to high G. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
“On Eribeg Island,” “The Brown Little Bee,” “Beyond 
Rathkelly” and “The Little House,” Four Songs, by 
H. O. Osgood 


That the composer of that humorous encore-song “The Persistent 
Piper” which tells of the boy Peter who piped all day long, 
“Till the neighbors chased him one fine day 
Over the hills and far away.” ; 
can write in serious mood, is exemplified in the four songs under 
consideration. All are printed for both high and low voice. The 
unusual poems are all by Francis Carlin (Henry Holt & Co.) and 
two are distinctly Irish. ‘On Eribeg Island” refers to Ireland, to 
Fair Maeve, with hair of golden rye, and eye between blue of 
robin’s egg and the deeper blue of the bay. Full of wistful longing 
it closes ~with ’ 
“O Maeve, of whom the skylarks sing 
Each morning as they rise, 
Was as graceful as the wild gull’s wing; 
And the color of her eyes 
Was between the blue of a robin's egg, 
And the deeper blue of the wave, 
That bears my dreams to Eribeg 
For the slumber of her grave.’ 
The gently flowing accompaniment, and frequent suspensions and 
sevenths, make charming dissonance, everything resolving in se- 
quence. Plentiful variety, modulation, and temperamental musi 
cal periods abound. ‘The Brown Little Bee” is a lively song, with 
playful allusions to a girl with a bowery dimple for each funny curl, 
Then 
“Brown little bee, ‘tis myself that grew weak, 
‘or the want of the pollen 
That bloom’d on her cheek; 
For the want of the wind in her hair, and the 
Want of the word she declined long ago for to grant.” 
All this is set to appropriate music, graceful and characteristic 
“Beyond Rathkelly” is dainty Irish, telling of Newtonstewart 
Town, and (of course) the Irish maid, “Marget’s daughter Nellie’— 
“I made a wish before the star had fallen in the Foyle. 
Ah, to be on the Far Hill 
With the hopes I had then!” 
Distinctly Hibernian music, both in voice and accompaniment, are 
found throughout this song, and the rhythm, 6-8, and frequent har- 
monic surprises, give the song special individuality It would 
make a first rate encore song. ‘‘The Little House’ is about bathing 
birds beneath a spout of mountain water, screened about with sup 
ple ferns and tufts of grass, these “are on the highway I would 
pass.” The mountain streams, the bridge of stone and moss, the 
meadow, all this precedes. 
“But the little house where I would call 
Has a ruined roof and a tumbled wall; 
Beyond the streamy meadow’s grass 
On the road that I shall never, never pass!” 
The music is of refined melodiousness, with swing and sentiment, no 
doubt born of the words, some unusual changes of key, all in musi 
cianly style, flowing and free. Tasteful get-up of cover-page, and 
absolute correctness of the printed music make the four songs 
very attractive. The Irish sentiment is tender and sweet, and 
singers looking for modern songs of distinction will find these well 
worth while. An expert pianist is needed as accompanist. 


J. F. SCHROEDER, NEW YORK 
“Precious Li’l Bundle,” Song for Medium Voice, by 
Howard Clark Barber 


When Ethelbert Nevin composed “Mighty lak’ a Rose” some 
twenty-odd years ago, he set a new standard for negro songs, for its 
beautiful refinement and truly expressive melody had been un 
equalled up to that time. Also, many imitators have sprung up, a 
few of whom go Nevin one better by their far-fetched, impossible 
harmonies, although retaining the negro melody. Howard Clark 
Barber is not one of these, however, for his words and music are en- 
tirely unaffected and sincere. The song is in negro dialect, of which 
a sample stanza follows: 

“An’ when it’s still o’ evenin’s, 
An’ night de silence brings, 
Every li'l breff yo’ takes 
Soun’s lak’ angel’s wings.” 
Simplicity of the accompaniment, with considerable variety, and a 
singable tunefulness are characteristics of this song, which runs an 
octave, from E flat, first line, to E flat, fourth space. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, 
NEW YORK 
“Lilacs,” Song, by Ethel Wright 


This is one of several compositions brought out by Allan & Co., 
of Melborune, Australia (Hinds & Co., have the American rights). 
It is a melody ballad, straight-away, direct, easy to play and sing, 
but effective. The melody dominates in the piano part, excepting 
for a portion (in relative minor) of the last part. It is to be had 
for high, medium and low voice. It closes: 

“Again the spring is coming, 
Again the Lilacs bloom, 

Come back, sweet Love of springtime, 
Dispel the gathered gloom. 

Then the perfume of the Lilacs 
Throughout our life shall be 
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A memory of gladness, 
For you, dear love, and me!” 


“Ships That Pass in the Night,” Song, by Mai Burnes- 
Loughnan 


Longfellow’s poem of four lines has been set to music too much, 
and a score of years ago there was a novel of the same name. The 
present work has much merit, in pretty tunefulness, rising later 
to loud proclamation of voice, with triplet-chord accompaniment. A 
somewhat awkward bass figure follows, in sixteenth notes. ‘“Dedi- 
cated to the sweet memory of Lillian Nordica.” For low and high 
voice. — 


Couzinou Busy Abroad 


Robert Couzinou, the French baritone of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, has been busy every moment since he reached 
Europe after finishing his season at the Metropolitan. His 
engagements took him first to Cannes on the Riviera, 
where the opera is under the direction of Messager and 
Reynaldo Hahn. Besides his regular repertory, he created 
the role of Yves in Messager’s “Mme. Chrysantheme” 
at its first performance in Cannes. While there he also 
gave two recitals which were telling successes. He then 
returned to Paris to take his place at the Opéra, the first 
role sung being Rigoletto, which he gave in Italian on 
account of the Russian tenor, who sang the Duke and 
knew no French. He is still at the Opéra, singing all the 
leading roles of the repertory, and will remain there 
through July. At the end of that month he will take his 
annual vacation; visiting Deauville, Trouville, Aix le 





ROBERT COUZINOU, 


The French baritone. 


Bains and Biarritz, resuming his professional work at the 
beginning of October with engagements at Ostend and 
Spa, returning to America in time for the Metropolitan 
season. Mr. Couzinou will also do considerable concert 
work in America next season, his management being in 
the Hands of Catherine Bamman. 
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OPERA ASSOCIATION MAKES 
ITS DEBUT IN OMAHA 


Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” Given a Successful Perform- 
ance—Minneapolis Orchestra’s Second Visit 
of the Season—Notes 

Omaha, Neb., May 10, 1920—A very successful debut 
was made here on the evening of April 15, when the 
Omaha Opera Association presented Balie’s “Bohemian 
Girl,” under the direction of G. E. Carnal Although a 
first venture, the performance was eminently successful, 
and local music lovers are hoping for more from the same 
source. As Count Arnheim, Forrest Dennis revealed a 
smooth and rich baritone voice, and acted the part with 
intelligence and discretion. Lawrence Dodds sang and 
acted the role of Thaddeus with spirit, giving much pleas- 
ure with his fine voice and his effective use of it. Mar 
cus Nielsen made a naive and amusing Florestan, while 
Walter Jenkins, as Devilshoof, sang with vigor and sonor 
ity. In the part of Arline, Mrs. W. Dale Clark showed a 
fresh and beautiful soprano voice, under excellent control 
in all registers. Mrs. Emerson Bailey made an effective 
gypsy queen. The chorus sang well, looked well and even 
acted well, which amounts to extravagant praise in the 
case of an amateur organization, The entrances were 
made with complete confidence, and some pleasing effects 
in shading were attained. The orchestra, under Mr. Car- 
nal, afforded an excellent background. 

MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA AGAIN APPEARS 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra made its second 
visit here this season on the afternoon and evening of 
April 16, playing two concerts at the local auditorium, 
under the management of Henry Cox. The afternoon 
program was popular in character, and calculated to please 
the audience of several thousand school children who as- 
sembled to listen. Principal numbers were the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, No. 1; the overture to “Mignon,” and Liszt's second 
rhapsody. Soloists were Harriet McConnell, contralto, and 
Guy Woodard, violinist. The evening program was like- 
wise popular in style, containing Tschaikowsky’s sixth 
symphony, Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The River Mol 
dan,” and Wagner’s “Tannhauser’ overture. Emma Noe, 
soprano, and George Rasely, tenor, were the effective solo 
ists. Mr. Oberhoffer conducted without score, as 1s his 
usual custom, and disclosed great magnetism and virtuos 
ity; also a habit with him. 

Notes 

The Tuesday Music Club closed its present season by 
presenting the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime and the Littl 
Symphony, Carlos Salzedo, conductor, on the evening of 
April 24. An overflow audience was in attendance. 

The music department of the local Woman's Club gave 
a concert on the evening of April 29. Participating were 
Cecil Berryman, pianist; Fred G. Ellis, baritone, and the 
Woman’s Club Chorus, under the direction of Henry Cox. 

August M. Borylum was elected president of the Omaha 
Clef Club at its latest meeting. Directors elected were 
Corinne Paulson, Henry Cox, Martin Bush, Fred G. Ellis, 
F. O. Newlean and Jean P. Duffield 

Cecil Berryman has presented two of his pupils, Ger 
trude Anne Miller and Anna Parker, in individual piano 
recitals recently. Other teachers who have given or an 
nounced pupils’ recitals are Corinne Paulson, Eleanor 


Rentz, Edith L. Wagoner and Ida M. Morse 
> P-B 


Ruth Kemper Engaged as Concertmistress 


On May 31 Ruth Kemper, violinist, began her summer 
engagement as concertmistress of the Oliver Orchestra at 
Altoona, Pa. Miss Kemper is also appearing as soloist 
and conducting the orchestra at least once each week At 
the expiration of this engagement, the violinist will appear 
at the Lockport Festival, which takes place from Septem 
ber 6 to 11. 


Louis Simmions’ Summer Activities 

Louis Simmions, vocal teacher, will teach during the 
months of June and July at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. In 
August, Mr. Simmions will move to his new summer stu 
dio at Southampton, L. I, where he will devote several 
days each week to teaching. For the accommodation of 
students residing in New York, Mr. Simmions will teach 
two days each week in his studio, 261 Fifth avenue. 
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PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC 
CHOIR OF BOSTON OFFERS 
PRIZE FOR COMPOSITION 


One Hundred Dollars. Is to Be Presented for Best 
Original, Unpublished and Hitherto Unperformed 
Composition—Record Breaking Week at 
“Pop” Concerts—Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., June 13, 1920.—A prize of one hundred 
dollars is offered by the People’s Philharmonic Choir of 
Boston for the best original, unpublished and hitherto un 
performed composition submitted under the following con 
ditions 

The composition to be for four-part chorus of mixed voices, with 

with or without solo voices. The number of 


priar accompaniment, 
’ The form of the com 
should consume not less 


arts may be increased upon occasion 
position is left to the composer, but it 


than six and net more than ten minutes in performance, Careful 
consideration of the special powers and peculiar limitations of the 
ingiung voice i an Important requirement 

The verbal text may be sacred or secular, the latter preferred 
There must be no restriction upon the right to use said text 

The competition is open only to native or naturalized citizens of 
the United States 

The prize composition becomes the property of the People’s Phil 
harmonic Choir of Boston, It is purposed to give it a performance 
luring the season of 1920-21 All other manuscripts will be re 
urned to the composers 

Fach composition must bear a fictitious name or motto The 
ume name or motto, with the composer's real name and address, 
and stamps for return of manuscript should be enclosed in a sealed 
nvelope and mailed to F. J. Farr, honorable secretary, Sudbury 
Huilding, Boston, Mass 

The ompositions, bearing no other designations than the ficti 
tious “name or motto, should reach Mr. Wodell not later than Octo 
ber 1, 1920 The award will be made public on or before December 


Ihe right to withhold an award of the prize is reserved in case 
the judges should decide that no compositions worthy of acceptance 
to be found among those entered in the competiticn : 

The award will be made by a committee of three, Messrs. George 
W. Chadwick, director of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Houston; Frederick S. Converse, composer, and Frederick W. Wodell 
of Boston 

Manuscripts 
should be 


harmon 


and all communications concerning the competition 
sddressed to Frederick W. Wodell, director People's Phil 
Choir, 12 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass 
Recorp Breaking Week at THE “Por” Concerts. 
Never in the thirty-five years’ history of the “Pop” con 
certs at Symphony Hall can their vogue have been greater 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


Vocal instructor. 


than during this season, and particularly during the past 
week, From Monday to Saturday the house was sold out 
long before opening time, and every inch of available 
space was used to accommodate the overflow. This ex- 
traordinary response of the public may be attributed to a 
number of causes, but primarily to the individual and col- 
lective excellence of the eighty symphony musicians who 
compose the “Pops” orchestra, and to Agide Jacchia’s skill 
as conductor and program maker, The ardent and admira- 
ble Italian leader has indeed- made himself “solid” with 
local music lovers, and it would occasion no surprise were 
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A New Volume of The Music Student's Library 


A PRIMER OF ORGAN 
REGISTRATION 


By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 





Listes 


A compact and comprehensive treatise on a neglected 
branch of the organist’s art, issued in convenient pocket 
size 

The author, who is well known as an organist, composer 
and teacher, has carefully explained those things which 
confuse and bewilder every organ student and has pro- 
duced a work which will relieve the busy teacher of much 
needless drudgery 

A novel feature of the book is the unique Interlock- 
ing Dictionary of Organ Stops. Not only is given 
the usual data as to tone and pitch of every stop found 
in American Organs, but there is also furnished a list 
of possible substitutes by which the desired stop may be 
imitated. This will place the treatise in a class by itself. 
Send for Civenlar “‘T’’—Organ Books and 

Sheet Music. 


Order of your local dealer 
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he to remain the “Pops” conductor for many seasons to 
come, 
Lirt_erieLy Sincs At Braprorp AND ANDOVER ACADEMIES. 

Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, was a soloist 
at the joint concerts by the music clubs of two widely 
known schools recently. Bradford Academy, where Mrs. 
Littlefield is in charge of the music department, and Phil- 
lips Andover Academy combined forces for these concerts 
—the first given on May 21, at Bradford, and the second 
a week later at Andover. Recent activities of this charm- 
ing singer include her appearance as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Ensemble, at a concert for the benefit of 
the Serbian Child Welfare Association of America. 

Artuur J. Hupparp to SuMMeR 1N Nova Scotia. 

Arthur J. Hubbard, the celebrated vocal instructor and 
coach of this city, leaves on June 28 for his summer camp 
at Wolfville, Nova Scotia. This has been the busiest sea- 
son in his long and successful career, and it is significant 
that the studio of his son, Vincent Hubbard, has also been 
the scene of record breaking activity. A number of Ar- 
thur Hubbard's advanced pupils will accompany him to his 
summer place, inasmuch as he will do some teaching dur- 
ing July and August. 

New EnGLanp Conservatory Notes. 

The first presentation of an orchestral piece by a student, 
Katharine K. Davis’ “The Burial of a Queen,” after a 
poem by Alfred Noyes, was a notable part of the program 
of a concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace 
Goodrich, conductor, Friday evening, June 4, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Davis, who came to New England from Kan- 
sas, is a graduate of Wellesley College. Her present home 
is at Concord. For the past two seasons she has been 
doing advanced work in composition at the New England 
Conservatory of Music with Stuart Mason. Her work 
was considered meritorious enough to place on the pro- 
gram with the overture from Beethoven's “Leonore,” the 
Chaminade concertino for flute, three entr’actes from 
“Carmen,” César Franck’s “Les Djinns,” the prelude to 
“Lohengrin” and Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Algerienne.” The 
soloists assisting the orchestra were Ruth Bernard, ‘20, 
pianist, and Raymond Orr, flutist. e 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


It was 2:12 to be exact (in the afternoon, of course), 
on Thirty-seventh street. He was heading rapidly toward 
Fifth avenue, with a big black portfolio under one arm, 
and two letters (just opened?) clasped tightly in the 
other. Methinks those letters contained good news. Am 
I right, Frank H. Grey? , 

| saw two notable couples on Fifth avenue recently, 
all smiles. Earlier in the afternoon I spied Giorgio 
Polacco and the Mrs. (Edith Mason), and toward evening 
I caught a glimpse of the managerial firm of Evans and 
Salter (of Atlanta, Ga.). 

Robert Welsh (“Bobby”), dramatic editor of the New 
York Evening Telegram, rushed by me on a recent after- 
noon on Thirty-seventh street. 

Emma Thursby would have her way when the Police- 
man tried to prevent her from crossing Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street at the wrong time two weeks ago 
Tuesday night. And she crossed all right, but it was after 
the blow of the whistle. 

Viola Cain, once of “The Quaker Girl” and later “The 
Rivera Girl” companies, waved her hand to me as she 
sailed up Broadway last week. 

Have you seen Fred Vanderpool’s new spats? 

Alberto Jonas and his three friends must have been 
in a hurry on May 25, at 1:14, for it was a delightful 
day for walking, and they took the Ninth avenue “L” 
from Seventy-second to Eighty-first street. 

Well, Kingsbery Foster, how did you and your party 
of friends enjoy the dancing at Greenwich Village Inn 
last Thursday evening? 

At 9:45 a. m., Thirty-sixth street and Fifth avenue, 
Thursday, May 27—traveling south—all smiles. Walter 
Anderson I've got you. 

Billy Thorner was promenading about in the rear of 
the Waldorf ballroom at the Italian benefit concert 
May 27. 

At the Hippodrome a recent Saturday night, during inter- 
mission, Harry Cyphers and Fortune Gallo were “looking 
‘em over.” 

George M. (Cohan, of course) passed me by in a beauti- 
ful light grey auto. He was speeding East on 42d street, 
in a wild rush. 

A week ago last Monday at 11:10 p. m., trotting north 
along Broadway, in no hurry at all, Fortune Gallo, deep 
in thought. 

Oh, yes! And Katherine Eyman, the pretty, clever and 
—— pianist, rushing P. X. Q. for Boston (?) last week 
end. 

Then, too, | mustn't forget that little Blue Ribbon 
restaurant (sweet memories!). About a week ago I dropped 
in for a late bite, and discovered managers Daiber and 
Boucek just leaving. At a table not far away methinks 
I saw Conductor Polacco and someone else chatting be- 
tween bites. 

Of course I saw it! In a week ago Sunday's Tribune, 
illustrated section, the very attractive photos of Julia Silvers 
(Jessie Fenner Hill pupil), Alice Gordon, and four others, 
all prominent in the Broadway musical success, “Lassie,” 
and also Lajarron Hiller’s studio where so many musical 
celebrities have been entertained by this famous illustrator. 

Louise Hersey, one of the popuiar stars in “Betty Be 
Good” was dining one night last week at the Claridge. 

Charles Tamme, the tenor, was evidently en route home 
when I saw him Monday night in the “Tubes.” 

Edward Boyle, another tenor, was traveling west on 
42d street at noontime. 

Friday night last at 11.10 p. m. in front of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, surrounded by four young people, 
guess who?—Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck. 

Saturday morning at 9.22% a. m., think of it !—Laszo 
Schwartz the husband of Helen Ware, with a bundle under 
his arm, strolling south on Sixth avenue, looking all fed 
up and everything. 
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Yes, and at the opening concert of the Columbia outdoor 
concerts last week I saw Percy Grainger and his mother. 
Sunday afternoon a week ago, Manager Jules Daiber 
arm in arm with someone else crossed the corner at Sixth 
ovens and Thirty-third street. What's down that direction, 


“Face to Face with Helene Kanders”—a good caption for 
a movie sketch. The soprano was peeping through the 
glass of a fifth avenue window, one afternoon last week, 
and casting admiring eyes at her own portrait. Can't 
blame her, though. S. H Ja. 


COE COLLEGE HOLDS ITS 
TENTH ANNUAL. FESTIVAL 


Cedar Rapids Heats Four Excellent Concerts—Minne- 
apolis Orchestra Assists—Credit Due 
Prof. Risser Patty 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 30, 1920.—There has been an 
unusual scarcity of worth-while musical attractions in 
Cedar Rapids during the past season, and the advent of 
Conductor Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and his forces, together with the 
four soloists—Emma Noe, Harriet McConnell, George 
Rasely and Finlay Campbell—and Margaret Matzenauer, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, brought out capacity 
audiences to the four concerts of the tenth annual May 
music festival. There was also a chorus of 150 voices, 
under the direction of Prof. Risser Patty, head of 
the Coe College Conservatory of Music. In addition, Mr. 
Patty managed all the details of this very successful 
festival, and is receiving the well-earned congratulations 
of the city’s music lovers. 


First Concert, May 26 (ArterRNoon). 

The overture to Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” was the opening festival number, the excellence 
of its rendition sounding the keynote for the entire fes- 
tival. The symphony was that of Sibelius in E minor, 
played with all the beauty and finesse of which Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s forces are capable. The orchestra was also heard 
in the delightful Spanish rhapsody of Chabrier and the 
“March Slav” of Tschaikowsky. 

Harriet McConnell, contralto, and George Rasely, tenor, 
were the soloists. Miss McConnell was heard to advan- 
tage in the familiar “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” her lovely voice and splendid dramatic insight 
making it a number long to be remembered with much 
pleasure. Mr. Rasely chose the flower song from Bizet's 
“Carmen,” to the great delight of his audience. 

Seconp Concert, May 26 (EveNING). 

A feature of this concert was the chorus work under 
the direction of Mr. Patty. Chadwick’s motet, “Land of 
our Hearts,” and Grieg’s “Landsighting” were the numbers 
chosen, Mr. Campbell singing the incidental solo in the 
latter. Both works were enthusiastically received. Mr. 
Campbell was also heard in the aria, “Eri tu,” from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball.” The other soloist of the evening was 
Emma Noe, soprano, who sang the ballatella “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci” with much success. One of the most 
enjoyable numbers on the program was the berceuse from 
Godard’s “Jocelyn,” played by Herman Beyer-Hane, cel- 
list, and Guy Woodward, violinist. 

The orchestral numbers were the overture to Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride,” two movements from the Rachmaninoff 
symphony in E minor, the symphonic poem, Smetana’s 
“The River Moldau,” and the Dvorak Carnival overture. 

Tuirp Concert, May 27 ( AFTERNOON.) 

Conductor Oberhoffer chose to open this concert with 
the fifth symphony of Beethoven, giving a reading of the 
familiar work which called forth the justly enthusiastic 
plaudits of the large audience. The weird strains of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Le Coq 
d’Or,” were thoroughly enjoyed, as was also the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. There were three solo numbers, Emma 
Noe singing Micaela’s aria from “Carmen”; Henry J. 
Williams, harpist, playing “March Megan,” air and varia- 
tions by Thomas, and Mr. Rasely presenting the cavatina 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Fourtu Concert, May 27 (EvENING). 


Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the bright and particular star of the final con- 
cert on Thursday evening, May 27. Mme. Matzenauer’s 
splendid voice and consummate artistry quite carried her 
audience by storm. Her programmed numbers were the 
letter scene and aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” 
“Ah mon fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” and 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Delila,” but her enthusiastic audience refused to be 
satisfied, so that she was compelled to add “Der Erl- 
Koenig” and “Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde,” both 
of which she sang in English. 

The orchestra played the “Pathetique” symphony of 
Tschaikowsky with splendid finish, the bacchanale from 
“Tanhauser,” two Jaernefeldt numbers—“Praeludium” 
and berceuse—and the march of homage from Grieg’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar.” Re Acs 





Oberlin Club Closes Season 


At the final 1919-20 meeting of the Oberlin Musical Club 
of New York City, held on May 22 at 540 West 112th 
street, the following program was presented: “Gavotte,” 
Gluck-Brahms; preludes in G and G sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff ; Schumann’s “Phantasie Stiick,” op. 124; “Ori- 
entale” and “Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin-Liszt, played by 
Mary Hyams. Ethel Crawford, soprano, sang two groups 
of songs comprising “The Star,” Rogers; “Sylvelin,” Sin- 
ding; “Singing Boy,” Curran; “Life’s Paradise,” Brown; 
“Snow Flakes,” Mallinson; “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Lieurance; “My Little House,” Pierce, and 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” Spross. Miss Hyams is 
a pupil of Maude Tucker Doolittle, and Miss Crawford 
studies with Carolyn Lowe Hovey. h young artists 
not only revealed much ability, but their work reflected 
great credit on their teachers. 

The program was interesting and well received, the 
audience demanding several encores. The success of the 
Oberlin Club has been due to Mrs. Doolittle’s energetic 
guidance, which has caused much pleasure and assistance 
to many artists and musicians. 
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Battle Creek, Mich., May 15, 1920.—-A most impor- 
tant factor in the development of public interest in music 
has been the program of the music department of the 
Woman's League, as arranged by the president, Mrs. 


Boyd S. Eppes. All of the meetings from October to 
April were devoted to the study of the modern symphony 
orchestra. This was carried out by a blackboard picture 
of the seating plan of the Philadelphia Orchestra, picture 
charts of the instruments, and with a very tew exceptions 
with the instruments themselves. William T. Drever, of 
the Sanitarium Orchestra, gave a lecture on wind instru- 
ments and played cornet solos. Mrs. Eppes, a violinist of 
recognized ability, gave a most interesting talk on stringed 
instruments, their origin and their use in the symphony 
orchestra. Practical illustrations were given by a string 
quintet and by viola and cello soloists. Assisting Mrs. 
Eppes were Raymond Gould, violin; Mrs. Raymond Gould, 
cello; Orvie Gould, double bass; Winifred Bowen and 
Lee Simons, viola. The two remaining sections of the 
symphony orchestra, the woodwind and instruments of 
percussion, were considered in an informal talk by John 
B. Martin. Illustrations consisted of flute, piccolo, and 
clarinet solos, a trio for three flutes, a trio for piano, 
violin and bassoon, a trio for piano, flute and saxophone, 
a sextet for two flutes, clarinet, bassoon, violin and piano, 
and a quintet for two flutes, oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 
Marie Alexander and Randall Osborne assisted Mr. Mar- 
tin on the flute; Julius Martin, on the clarinet; Russell 
Fausey, on the oboe; Floyd Munson, on the bassoon and 
saxophone, and Mrs. Martin, at the piano. 

In Easter week the Girls’ Glee Club from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan gave a concert at the sanitarium. 
A delightful program was given to a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Wilma Seedorf, a Battle Creek pianist, 
was the accompanist. 

On the evening of April 21, in the First Baptist Church, 
Grace Eleanor Rice and Beth Hamilton gave a joint re- 
cital. Mrs. Rice is the soprano soloist of the church 
and Miss Hamilton is a favorite violinist. Both ladies 
were given hearty applause and responded to encores. 
Irene Finley, accompanist for Mrs. Rice, and Helen Peters, 
for Miss Hamilton, supplied adequate and artistic support. 
John B. Waterman, organist of the church, assisted in the 
last number. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 15, 1920.—As a fitting climax 
to one of the most brilliant musical seasons Birmingham 
has ever known, Rosa Ponselle appeared in concert on 
Wednesday evening, May 12, and charmed a large and 
discriminating audience at the Jefferson with the magic 
of her beautiful voice. Miss Ponselle was the third and 
last attraction presented in the All-Star Concerts. Fresh 
from her triumphs in Atlanta during the Metropolitan 
Opera season there, the singer made her initial bow to 
Birmingham and entirely captured the audience from the 
first programmed number. William Tyroler, pianist, and 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, was the assisting 
artist, playing Miss Ponselle’s accompaniments in an ar- 
tistic manner and also contributing two groups of solos. 
After the last number, “Merce, Diletto Amiche,” Miss 
Ponselle, in response to thunderous applause, seated her- 
self at the piano and played the opening strains of “Suwanee 
River,” charming her audience by her beautiful rendition 
of the old favorite. 

The week before, the Scotti Grand Opera Company gave 
two performances of opera under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club, playing to large and appreciative audiences. 
Scotti himself sang only. at the matinee in “L’Oracolo.” 
Greek Evans, Morgan Kingston and Anne Roselle were 
three of the artists who appeared in “Pagliacci.” In the 
evening Orville Harrold charmed his listeners with a de- 
lightful impersonation of Rodolfo in “La Bohéme.” Marie 
Sundelius sang Mimi and acquited herself splendidly. 

From now until October 27, when the All-Star Concerts 
will open with Geraldine Farrar as the attraction, Bir- 
mingham will be practically given over to amateur affairs 
and community sings. Mrs. W. J. Adams, the promoter 
of the “sings,” is to be congratulated upon securing Hollis 
Edison Davenny as leader. Mr. Davenny comes to Bir- 
mingham direct from Washington, where he served as a 
community song leader during the war. 

The much needed and long hoped for auditorium seems 
now to be a certainty here, and it looks as if within the 
year Birmingham will have a beautiful building where the 
great artists can be heard. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., May 20, 1920.—The piano pupils of 
Mrs. M. P. Burritt appeared in recital at the Athena Club 
on May 14 before a very large audience. Twenty young 
artists participated in the program. Mrs. Burritt’s next 
recital is to be given on July 1. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the University of Vermont gave 
a concert at Essex Junction on May 18 

The junior piano class at Mt. St. Mary Academy was 
heard in an interesting recital early this month, thirty- 
four pupils taking part. 

Ernest Dawson Leach, organist at St. Paul’s Church, 
gave an organ recital on May 9. An audience that over- 
flowed the church auditorium heard him. 

Prof. William C. Hammond, of Mt. Holyoke College, 
recently was presented in an organ recital at St. Paul’s 
Church, under the auspices of the local alumnae of the 
college. 

Nine pupils from the music school of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Wilder will appear in a concert to be given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilder at the Welte-Mignon Studio in 
New York City, July 16. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Concord, N. C., May 22, 1920.—Nancy Lee Patterson 
gave her graduating piano recital at Memorial Hall, 


Salem College, May 20, playing works by Brahms, Aren- 
sky, Gabrilowitsch, Chopin, and, with S. Kay Patterson, 
a duo for flute and piano by Kuhlau. The pianist comes 
of a musical family, her sister, Janie Patterson Wag- 
ner, assisting as vocalist, singing “Il Bacio” and Bishop's 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” with flute obligato. Ruth 
Mills gave a recital May 19, when Miss Patterson assisted. 

Detroit, Mich._-(See letter on another page.) 

Fayetteville, Ark., May 17, 1920.—The past few weeks 
have been busy musically at the University School of Mu- 
sic Henry Doughty Tovey, director, University of Arkan- 
sas. On May 5 a recital was given by pupils of Owen C. 
Mitchell and David C. Hansard. Those who participated 
were Grace Delay, Amanda Stone, Pauline McNair, Clyde 
Chandler, Clela Hurst, Mattie Bell, Kate Wilson, Vivian 
Clarke, Fay Dearing, Sylvia Carmichael, Dixie | Baker, 
Analea Martin, Lorraine Petross, Ruby Nell Polke and 
Lorena Carleton. Miss Gregson and Mr. Hassell were the 
accompanists. 

Pupils of Miss Bell gave a piano recital on “May 6 
Christine Nelson, Elizabeth Kerr, Caroline Dunn and 
Mary Frances Harding presenting an altogether interesting 
program. 

Vivian Moliere and Director Tovey gave a most enjoy- 
able piano recital on Sunday, May 9. Miss Moliere was 
heard in the Grieg romance and variations, op. 51, and the 
Rachmaninoff concerto, op. 1. Mr. Tovey gave one move 
ment from the Moszkowski concerto in E major and the 
allegro and presto of the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor 
Pupils of Miss Bell were again heard in recital on Mon- 
day afternoon, May 10. This time the program contained 
the names of William Paisley, Marion Heerwagen, Chris- 
tine Nelson, Charles Wantuck, Margaret Evans, Helen and 
Roberta Fulbright, Carolyn Hansard, Marion Knapp, 
Thelma Parker, Alice Stanford, Caroline Dunn, Elizabeth 
Kerr, Mary Frances Harding, Mary Thomas, Lanore 
Reed, Helen Hansard, Alice Crenshaw, Thelma McCath- 
erine, Cathleen Hodges, Mary Carlson, Rebecca Hendler 
son and Thelma Nettleship. 

On May 11 Frieda Williams gave a piano recital, assist- 
ed by Edith Beard, vocalist. 

Lorena Carleton, gifted pupil of Mr. Mitchell, gave a 
program made up of four groups of standard works on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 12. 

One of the most interesting recitals was that of Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 19, when Mr. Tovey offered a program 
which included among other things the Schumann sonata, 
op. 22, and seven works by Chopin. The following after 
noon Mr. Tovey presented nine of his pupils in recital. 
The participants were the Misses Mulrenin, Kennard, Butt, 
Thompson, Mellor, Futrall, Gillespie, McRoy and Rieff. 

The week closed with an excellent concert given on Sun- 
day evening, May 16, by the university orchestra. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 15, 1920.—The final entertain- 
ment of the Morning Musical Course was given at the 
Palace Theater on the evening of April 21, the attraction 
being the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime and The Little Sym- 
phony. Carlos Salzedo conducted the latter, which gave 
its program first, and was followed by the ballet. 

Fort Wayne was fortunate enough to secure a return 
engagement of the St. Olaf Choir, this time at the Palace 
Theater on April 5, which has a greater seating capacity 
than the Majestic, where it first appeared. Many were 
eager to hear the choir a second time, and a matinee was 
arranged. ‘The theater was filled both afternoon and 
evening, standing room being sold for the evening con- 
cert. Fresh from its triumphant tour of Eastern cities, 
this organization again sung its way into the hearts of 
Fort Wayne music lovers, its wonderful theme of praises 
to God having a distinct appeal to the religious instinct, 
which has been more universally awakened by recent 
world events. 

The Glee Club from Wittenberg College in Ohio gave a 
concert here on April 28 at the Majestic Theater, under 
the auspices of Christ Lutheran Church. It is a well 
balanced chorus of men’s voices. 

A contest was held at the European School of Music 
two evenings in April to decide which pupils were to play 
at the junior commencement in June. In the elementary 
grades the following five were selected: Rachel Berman, 
Harry Swift, Velma Barter, Ruth Wagner and Eleanor 
Weller. Those admitted as contestants for the more ad- 
vanced grades were Geraldine Vallieu, Dwight Thorn- 
burg, Isabelle Harrod, Myrtle Foxford, Regine Minsky, 
and Martha Ehle. The faculty acted as judges, each 
teacher being allowed one vote. 

A joint recital was given April 7, at Elks’ Hall, by 
Mary Esther Winslow, pianist, and Evelyn Hinton, con- 
tralto. Miss Winslow has studied at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and is accompanist at the studio of 
Grace Van Studdiford. Miss Hinton is a pupil of David 
Baxter, of Chicago, who is a teacher at the European 
School of this city, and is a member of the quartet choir 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, 

On April 8 Luella Marea Feiertag gave a recital at St. 
Paul’s Auditorium. The young singer is a former pupil 
of Monica Mast Boggs, but for the past two years has 
been studying with Radanovitz in Chicago. Miss Feier- 
tag's voice is a pleasing lyric soprano. Her accompanist 
was Florence Fritch, of Chicago, who played several solos 
during the evening. Miss Feiertag left a few days after 
her recital to make a tour on the Redpath Chautauqua 
Circuit in a leading role in “Pinafore.” 

Kay M. Spencer presented eight of her pupils in recital 
on April 15 at the studio of Emma Margaret Sander. 
Miss Spencer, who is a pupil of Mine. Valeri, has de- 
veloped many good voices during her decade of teaching in 
this city. Those who sang at this recital were Mrs. E. 
Haigh, Fred Zimmerly, Edith Longsworth, Beatrice 
Bentz, Florence Chenauer, Helen Ehle, Catherine Lewis 
and Margaret Albersmeyer. 

_Leroy Hamp, pupil of Monica Mast Boggs, gave a re- 
cital at Elks Auditorium, April 28, assisted by Earl Cal- 
kins, cellist. Mr. Hamp’s fine tenor voice is augmented 
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by unusual dramatic ability in the interpretation of his 
songs. One of his numbers was “Friendship,” by Alfred 
Holsworth, a former Fort Wayne boy, who is coming to 
the front as a composer in Chicago. Leah Cohen Malay 
gave adequate assistance as accompanist. 

The Morning Musical elected officers for the ensuing 
year at a business meeting on May 1, the election result- 
ing as follows: President, Mrs. Hugh Keegan, succeeding 
Mrs. Ferd Urbahns; vice-president, Mrs Henry Bowe; 
find ; second vice-president, Mrs. William  Cright: n; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Frank Stouder; recording sc 
retary, Elizabeth Walts; treasurer, Mrs. Will Pe'tir; 
program committee, Clara Zollars Bond (chairman) 
Mrs. Ferd Urbahns and Mrs. Charles A. Horton: to serve 
on the plant committee, Fannie Winch, Mrs. H. H 
Rogers and Mrs. Sam Kraus. 

Emile Bouillet, teacher of violin, recently organized an 
ensemble club that will be similar to the Little Symphony 
Orchestra with the Bolm Ballet. The orchestra is com- 
posed of the following instruments: Four violins, four 
violas, one cello, one bass, one flute, one oboe, one clari 
net, one English horn, one bassoon, one French horn, one 
trumpet, tympani. The object of the club is to study the 
works of the old masters. Rehearsals will be held during 
the summer, and the plan is to give concerts next winter 
bringing artists trom other cities for each concert 

A new Scottish Rite chorus choir has been organized 
under the direction of Fred G. Church, composed of first 
tenors, Dr. B. Van Sweringen, J. B. Crankshaw, Dr. G 
M. Leslie, Fred Freimuth and Philip M. Current; second 
tenors, Richard Hartzler, Earl Seibold: first bass. Hor ace 
Lowe, Burns Douglass; second bass, Mr. Brown and F 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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Edith Bideau 


SOPRANO 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Feb. 28, 1920 
Soprano pleases in recital, 


Her voice 1s light with a reserve that 
— her to express poignant emotions 
| ectively, She sang cautiously at first 
ater w reater free ice 
‘ with greater freedom and her voice 
was well controlled.” 


NEW YORK WORLD, Feb. 28, 1920 


“This sopr: as i i i 
re prano has a good voice, charming 
style and presence and sings Debussy espe- 
cially, in a concert mood.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Feb. 28, 1920 


A A beautiful and talented soprano Edith 
Bideau, gave her debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall. She sang with excellent taste, ancient 
works by Haydn-Bach and Haendel: 
chansons by Debussy-Chabrier Dupare and 
other modern works by French Russian 
and American composers.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE, Feb. 28, 1920 


Edith Bideau made a very favorable 
impression and was forced to repeat several 
numbers including ‘At the Well’ by 
Piohar . : 

Richard Hageman who accompanied her,” 


NEW YORK SUN, Feb. 28, 1920 

“Edith Bideau, soprano, with Richard 
Hageman at the piano gave her first re 
cital here. She disclosed a voice of light 
pure quality and her modest and pleasing 
personality was in her favor.” : 


NEW YORK MAIL, Feb. 28, 1920 

_“The winsome individuality with which 
; ae : r 

Edith Bideau interpreted Haydn’s ‘Met 
maid Song’ made her audience more than 
willing to follow her ‘Where Rocks of Cor- 
al Grow.’ 

Her lyric voice was well adapted to the 

demands and she sang with intelligence and 
charm.” 


Exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45 St. - New York City 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS NOT APPRECIATED BY 
MANAGERS, AVOWS MYRNA SHARLOW 


Chicago Opera Soprano Declares Native Singers Who Have Saved the Opera Management Much Embar- 
rassment by Filling in at the Last Moment Have Received Little Gratitude—American Artists 
Underpaid, She Says, But Believes They Are Rapidly Coming Into Their Own—Has 
Great Faith in Johnson and Marinuzzi—Foreign Training Not Necessary 








YRNA SHARLOW, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Ms ociation, passing through Chicago the first week 
of May, stayed long enough at the Congress Hotel 
following interview to a representative of the 


to give the set . 
Miss Sharlow was in Chicago with her 
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mother, who always escorts her daughter wherever she 
appears, and the two had just arrived from the North 
west and were on their way to Kalamazoo, where Miss 
Sharlow was to be heard at the May Festival. Later in 


the week she was to appear in Ann Arbor and at the 
Mount Vernon May Festival 

Before quoting the various things Miss Sharlow had to 
iy about the Chicago Opera Association, it would not be 
amiss to state that she has appeared with the company as 
Mimi and Musetta in “Boheme,” Marguerite in “Faust,” 
Zerlina in “Don Giovanni,” the Page in “The Masked 
fall.” a coloratura role, by the way, and the Page in “The 
Huguenots” (a contralto part), the title role in “Madame 
Antonia in “Tales 


Butterfly,” Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet,” 

of Hoffman.” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Micaela in “Carmen,” 
Sophie in “Werther,” Nanetta in “Falstaff,” Almagesia in 
Norma,” and she created the title role in Victor Her 


bert “Madeleine”; also the leading soprano role in 
Parelli's “The Lovers’ Quarrel” and “The Lovers’ Knot,” 
by Buchhalter—in all, about twenty-five le ading roles 
Knowing the above to be facts before interviewing Miss 
Sharlow, it was easy for the representative of the Musica. 
ask Miss Sharlow if she did not think the 
Chicago Opera Association was doing things for Ameri 
cans. To this she answered: “I think the American artists 
that have made good with the various opera companies in 
country have made good in spite of themselves and in 
with the lack of 
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thi 
pite of the management ; that is to say, 
éxploitation, 1 think the American audience will soon in 
ist upon American casts, as I notice while appearing all 
through the country in concerts their interest in American 
singers And through the American public, managers of 
operas will have to exploit American artists rather than 
foreigners. | may state, however, that it has been my 
privilege to observe during my five years with the Chicago 
Opera Association the lack of gratitude and appreciation 
on the part of the management for the work that Ameri 
can singers have done with the company.” 

What do you mean by lack of appreciation and of grati 
tude 

By appreciation, | mean a tangible return to the artist 
which would show that the management had appreciated 
the efforts made by singers to save the management great 
embarrassment in some emergencies.” 

What emergencies do you refer to?” 

| tried to keep the personal out of this intereview. I 
will, however, cite a few cases that have come under my 
observation without mentioning any that have happened 
without 


to myself rhe management would have _ been, 
the Americans in the company, absolutely impotent. Do 
you remember the Italian tenor who deserted the ranks of 


at the last moment when the Chicago Opera 
\ssociation affronted the New York public and critics at 
the Lexington Theater? An American tenor jumped in 
and sang five leading roles in a week, including one which 
he had to learn within that week. He made good! The 
next season I expected to see this tenor one of our big 
stars, but noticed instead other importations from Italy, 
American tenor was retained as a member 
of the company and was given very little do do. Do you 
remember the American soprano who replaced one of the 
Italian stars who was suddenly ill and could not sing dur- 
ing the New. York season? For thanks, the American so- 
prano was not with the company the following year. | 
could give you many other cases that would illustrate the 
point | am trying to make, namely: that the foreign artist 
is given preference over the American. But I think the 
two examples | give you will suffice to show the ingratitude 
of managers. 1 might also inform you that American 
artists are paid much less than foreigners. I do not think 
that there is one American singer with the company 
whose remuneration amounted to more than $500 per week, 
although many of the foreigners are paid over that amount 


the company 


although the 


However, now that an American is at 


per performance. 
things will probably be dif- 


the head of the association, 
ferent.” 

“Since you speak about the new management, 
you think of it?” 

“I think that the directors were very fortunate in hav- 
ing such a combination as Messrs. Johnson and Marinuzzi 
to place at the head of the Chicago Opera Association. 
One of the most striking conditions is that they are both 
so happily married and so very much in love with their 
wives that under existing conditions the opera cast will not 
suffer as was the rule under another régime, and besides, 
both Johnson and Marinuzzi have each in their own line 
tremendous abilities. 

“Do you think, Miss Sharlow, it is necessary for an 
operatic artist to study in Europe?” 

“I only studied in America, so it would not be right for 
me to formulate an opinion, yet the many failures of for- 
eign artists right in our company bespeaks for itself, and 
I would be wrong to insist further, as | think it unethical 
to pan colleagues. But I can assure you that even if it 
were a drawback years ago to.be an American singer in 
America, the day is near when American artists will have 
their innings. 1 might add that had American singers been 
better exploited they might have come more to the fore, as, 
with the exception of Farrar and Garden, in the nine years of 
the existence of the Chicago Opera Association, no American 
singer has reached stardom, and I believe this is not so 
much the fault of the artists as of the management. Per- 
haps, also, the American singer was at fault to accept an 
offer to sing for the pittance paid by the managers of 
I do not want to quote figures, but you know the 


what do 
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in experience. Better experience could be had nowhere 
else—not even in Europe, and this is worth a great deal.” 
The reporter tried to get more out of Miss Sharlow, but 
laughingly, she said, “Come again! I may have more to 
say another time. For the present, I think I have already 
said too much,” and seeing Mrs. Sharlow shaking her head, 
the writer took his cue, which was to bid the two ladies au 
revoir, promising, however, to ask for a continuance at an 


early date. 
RENE Devries. 


Wager Swayne Moves His Studio 


Wager Swayne, who is responsible for the professional 
training of many of the younger American pianists now 
before the public, has decided to remain in San Francisco 
for another year, so successful has been his work there 
the past season, and has taken a new and larger house at 
2404 Broadway. There is a magnificent outlook over the 
famous bay and the studio is so arranged that adjoining 
rooms can be thrown open to accommodate nearly three 
hundred people when one of the Swayne studio recitals, a 
regular feature of his work, is held. The seventh one of 
the present season was as successful as the others in dem- 
onstrating that Mr. Swayne stands among the best of his 
profession in his specialty of preparing students for public 
appearance. The program was given by Elizabeth Simp- 
son, Frances Melton, Enid Newton, Josephine LaCoste 
Neilson, Maye Carroll, Ellen Swayne, Audrey Beer, Ethel 
Denny, Marion Frazer, George Uhl and Edwin Calberg. 
Alfred Metzger, editor of the Pacific Coast Musical Re- 
view, was present and in his signed article commented on 
the recital as follows: “Every one of these young pianists 
is worthy of individual commendation, but we will just 
select two as specially representative of Mr. Swayne’s 
artistic training, woes Elizabeth Simpson, who gave a 
most impressive and scholarly reading of Schumann’s 
‘Carneval de Vienne,’ a composition requiring the utmost 
musicianship and most brilliant technical equipment. It 
was a sincere pleasure to hear Miss Simpson play. The 
other artist was Marion Frazer, of New York, whose style 
and accuracy of execution is truly wonderful to behold. 
Her assurance and ease are not the least of her numerous 
qualities and her absolutely original conceptions of distinct 
artistic value make her a pianist of the rarest type. She 
ought to be heard in concert with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season. We shall have an oppor- 








opera. 
price paid us American girls. But we have gained greatly tunity to speak of the other students in a subsequent issue. 
1 
By Leon Sametini 
Four subjects which seem somewhat mysterious, or detached bowings, then spiccato, and at last staccato. Study 
rather inconquerable to students and even to many artists, the staccato on open strings. 
are spiccato, staccato, glissando and trills. 1 believe that Then there is still another kind of staccato, viz. : “Flying 
students, if beginning to learn these things correctly, could Staccato,” or, as called in French, “staccato volant,” which 
accomplish a great deal, and I will therefore endeavor to is used, for example, in Elgar’s “La Capriccieuse,” or the 
last movement of the Mendelssohn concerto. It is just 


analyze and explain them. 

There are two kinds of spiccato, or saltando, namely the 
fast spiccato and the slow spiccato. The former. is used 
for rapid passages, and the latter for slow passages. The 
fast spiccato is played between the middle and the point 
of the bow with vertical wrist motion; and the slow spic- 
cato between the middle and the frog with whole arm 
movement, as, for instance, in the Brahms concerto start- 
ing with the twenty-third measure of the solo part. Be- 
tween the middle and the frog (toward the middle of the 
bow) the hair is not as near the wood and it therefore 
sounds better. On the other hand, the fast spiccato és 
nothing but a fast smooth bowing which will make the 
bow bounce on account of its speed and light touch and 
wrist movement. The nearer one goes toward the frog 
the heavier and slower the spiccato gets. Nearer the point 
will make it lighter and faster. The flatter the hair the 
stronger the tone, the more the hair is turned toward the 
bridge the softer the tone. 

There are also two kinds of staccato—fast and slow. 
The fast staccato is played with a stiff forearm, a firm 
attack of the bow, so that the bow gets a grip on the 
string, and without any separate motion of fingers nor 
wrist; as, for instance, in the polonaise in A by Wieniaw- 
ski. The slower staccato is used mostly in Spohr or 
Molique concertos. They are played more strictly in time 
and therefore require a separate twisting motion of the 
wrist, as in “martele,” or hammered bowing. It is simply 
a succession of martele strokes in one bow. Do not for- 
get to lower the arm in ascending, and raise the arm in 
descending passages. Do not study the left and the right 
hands at the same time. Learn the left hand passage with 


the opposite motion of the Spohr or slow staccato. The 
pressure is toward the right side of the hand. The first 
finger should be curved as far as possible around the 
bow, the bow held very lightly, each wrist motion toward 
right side, as against the left side in firm staccato. 

Now a few words about trills and glissando. Some vio- 
linists will say that trills should be practised slowly at 
first; but I have not yet seen the successful result of this 
method. I do not know how some great violinists ac- 
quired a beautiful trill, but it is interesting to notice that 
those violinists, such as Kubelik, Spalding, Heifetz and 
Kathleen Parlow, with long, thin, and above all tapering 
fingers, have beautiful long trills. 

said “long” trills as there is also the short trill, or 
“Praltriller,” as called in German, which seems to be a 
specialty with some violinists, although both are begun 
and executed the same way. An effective way to learn 
a trill is to raise both fingers with which the trill is made 
and drop them simultaneously so that they hit he string 
hard, and then move the trilling finger immediately up and 
down. The hand should be entirely relaxed, and the trill 
practised without the bow. 

The glissando is simply a moving “vibrato,” holding the 
hand loose but arm stiff. When sliding down from a 
very high position hold the thumb around the neck of the 
violin at the place where the neck is attached to the body 
of the instrument. 

Practise the glissando very rhythmically. Raise the 
finger, or fingers, in case of double-stop glissando, before 
starting the run so as to relax the hand, for the same 
reason as the beginning of a trill. 
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American Institute Students’ Events 

Within a period of four days three notable musical 
affairs were given by the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S, Chittenden, dean, including a_ students’ 
recital, a general recital, and an artist-students’ recital. 
The junior students who made up the June 5 recital at 
the Institute brought twenty-two numbers to public hear- 
ing. The players were from eight to thirteen years of 
age, representing piano pupils of Misses Aldrich, Close, 
Wood, Nugent, Marble and Ditto; violin pupils of Mrs. 
Zedeler and Mr. Raudenbush, and vocal pupils of Miss 
Madden and Mr. Tebbs. Of the nearly two dozen who 
took part, Sidney Shapiro, violinist, playing a movement 
of the Nardini concerto, and Lillian Simon, singing songs 
by Coquard and Reichardt, won special honors, with Ode- 
lien Pearce, Margaret Fellows, John Camph, Martha 
Mackey, Alice Profumo, Jack Wick and Anthony Sant 
Ambrogio deserving mention. Samuel Prager played 
three times within four days, and won honors also, Others 
on the program were Richard Madden, Katherine Jobes, 
Martin Meyers, Emma Jones, Florence Gortigov, Lillian 
Rung, Modie Fenster, Marie Petti, Flora Oneto, Billie 
Hogan, Jeannette Dalton and Inez Profumo. 

The general recital of June 1 was made up of music 
for piano, voice and violin, pupils of Miss Chittenden, 
Miss Wood, Miss Ditto, Mrs. Zedeler and Messrs. Sher- 
man, Spiering, Sherman and Lanham. Newman D. Wink- 
ler led off with Rachmaninoff's “Polichinelle,” playing 
better than ever before. Max Fleischmann is a clever 
young violinist. Very well done were pieces by Chaminade, 
Rogers and Scott, played by Lillian Rung and Sensitiva 
V. Esteve. Bessie Rivlin gave an excellent reading of a 
Chopin polonaise, and the perfect diction and good voice 
of John Ray gave enjoyment in his singing of songs by 
Rogers, Salter and Grosvener. A clever young girl is 
Edna Oster, and Jennie Silverman played a Rode violin 
piece very well. Edith Miller performed the Chopin varia- 
tions, opus 12, with good conception, and Mildred Deats 
sang artistically; her songs included works by Slater, 
Kiursteiner and Cowen. Little Margaret Spotz displayed 
her talent to advantage in a romance and the sixth inter- 
mezzo by Schumann. Heimann Partnow was also on 
the program. 

The artist-students’ recital of June 4, at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, proved that a most unusual number of 
pupils have graduated from the amateur into the profes- 
sional class. A delightful program was most carefully 
chosen to show the scope of the teachers’ work, as well 
as the finished performance of their pupils. 

Catherine Kamper comes from Atlanta, Ga., and has 
taught music for three seasons in New York. She was 
resident music worker at Hartley House Settlement in 
West 46th street. Her playing of the Bach prelude and 
fugue on Bach was strong and _ solid. 

Alveda Lofgren, a young Swedish soprano, has a voice 
of fine sympathetic quality, which she uses with great 
skill. Her manner is charming and she sings with warmth 
and poise. She is especially happy in her native songs 
and has improved vastly. 

Stephen Slossar, one of this year’s graduates, is also 
organist of St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church, in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He played works by Sinding and 
Liszt with superior style. 

Grace Cottrell has been the recipient of the L. Emmet 
Holt Scholarship for the last three years and is another 
graduate. She comes from Pleasantville, N. Y., and 
will Specialize as a piano teacher and accompanist. Sound 


McManus has a lovely soprano voice of velvety quality, 
which she used with intelligence and feeling in her three 
numbers. She is a soprano soloist in St. Stanislaus 
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Roman Catholic Church, Brooklyn, and teacher in the 
public schools in that city. She sang with much style, 
her French being especially good. 

George K. Raudenbush until two years ago was a pupil 
of Henry Schradieck. Since his discharge from the 
army (he enlisted at eighteen) he has studied with Theo- 
dore Spiering, is now a member of. the faculty of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, and is considered 
one of the most promising young violinists in New York. 
His two years in the army gave him a deeper understand- 
ing of human emotions than is usually found in the 
playing of young artists. He played the Bruch D minor 
concerto in a big, fine way. 

Mabel Besthoff has been a pupil in piano playing of 
the American Institute of Applied Music for nine years 
and has recently composed and had published a waltz 
as well as a set of pieces for beginners which are attract- 
ing attention. Only recently has she devoted her time 
to voice work, to which she brings an unusual musician- 
ship. Her work as soloist with the Southland Singers 
at the Plaza Hotel brought her before the public, which 
quickly recognized the charming quality of her voice, and 
exceptionally intelligent interpretation. She sings with 
much poise, polish and expression. 

Dorothy Leach, from Plymouth, Conn., specializes in 
chamber music and ensemble, and is especially happy as 
an accompanist. She has toured with Mary Gilchrist, 
soprano; she played the Chopin sonata, opus 68, in a 
highly poetic manner, with much gusto. 

Gwylim Anwyl is at young aviator whose sympathetic 
tenor voice won the hearts of the English people wherever 
“156th Aero Squadron” was stationed. He is one of the 
three students of voice work who are receiving a musical 
education through the Federal Vocation Board at the 
American Institute of Applied Music. After eight months 
in the hospital as the result of an aeroplane accident, 
the board placed Mr. Anwyl in a course in finance at 
New York University, but his professors soon recognized 
that with such talent he should be preparing for a musi- 
cal career. To McCall Lanham, whose work with the 
Foyer du Soldat overseas, and later the most successful 
handling of the recreation work at the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, which brought him into a com- 
plete sympathy with the boys who so bravely smile and 
begin life over, many with handicaps they can never 
hope to overcome, is due the credit for the rapid prog- 
ress Mr. Anwyl has made since he entered the institute 
in March. Mr. Anwyl possesses a splendid tenor voice 
of robust timbre, which does not preclude his making 
beautiful mezzo voce effects, nor of singing the type of 
song allotted to the lyrical voice. In the aria from 
Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” he shone with bright- 
ness. This young tenor will make a reputation for himself; 
remember the name! 

Samuel Prager is a young genius of thirteen who 
plays with great brilliance and maturity beyond his years. 
Those who have heard him expect a great future for 
him. He played Liszt’s eleventh Hungarian rhapsodie 
with lots of “go,” and is on the road to big achievement. 

The final concerto on the program (by Maurer, opus 
53) was given by four of Mr. Spiering’s pupils. Nico- 
line Zedeler has the distinction of being one of the 
two violinists (Maud Powell was the other) who accom- 
panied Sousa on two world tours. 

Mr. Ollstein for the past two seasons was a member 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and has just signed 
for the first violin section of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The summer session of the American Institute opens 
Monday, June 21, and a large registration of pupils al 
ready assures its success. Recitals and gatherings of 
pupils will as usual form an important part of the sum- 
mer’s work, 


Activities at John Warren Erb Studios 


John Warren Erb’s unique gifts as song coach and pro- 
gram builder are being manifested in a series of recitals at 
the Erb studios by artists who are coaching with the noted 
vocal coach, conductor and accompanist. On Thursday 
evening, June 3, Vida Milholland, soprano, and J Steel 
Jamison, tenor, were presented in a program of songs 
which were proclaimed with polished style and well con- 
ceived interpretation. 

Miss Milholland’s flexible and clear soprano voice was 
heard with much pleasure in classical airs from Beetho- 
ven, Handel and Haydn; Scotch and Irish folk songs; 
“We Two,” by Kernochan, and Frederick Reoot’s setting 
of Mary Baker Eddy’s poem, “Love.” As ducts with Mr. 
Jamison, Miss Milholland gave “Love's Lullaby” of Au- 
gusta E. Stetson, and “The Passage Bird’s Farewell,” 
Hildach. 

Mr. Jamison’s solo numbers included “Caro Mio Ben,” 
Giordanello; “Where’er You Walk,” Handel; “The Cry- 
ing of Water,” Campbell-Tipton ; Roger's popular “The 
Time for Making Songs Has Come,” two pieces by Benja- 
min Whelpley, Josephine McGill’s “Duna” and O'Hara’s 
“There Is No Death.’ Mr, Jamison, who is tenor soloist 
in the quartet of Emanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, dis- 
closed a robust voice, well placed and fresh, used with 
good interpretative sense. The splendid accompaniments 
of Mr. Erb added measurably to the success of the recital. 

Earlier concerts in the series were given by Ralph L. 
Grosvenor, tenor, with Max Olanoff, violinist, and by 
Alice Madden Osborn, soprano, assisted by Lucie de 
Montaine, diseuse, who teaches foreign language diction in 
the Erb studios. 

Mr. Orlanoff, a pupil of Auer, played familiar violin 
pieces with brilliant technic and excellent tone. Mr. 
Grosvenor’s program included an interesting French folk 
song in manuscript, “Le Vieux Ruban,” sung to him by 
French natives while he was with the A. E. F.; also two 
compositions of his own, “Ye Who Have Faith,” and a de- 
lightful encore number in popular vein, “Swingin’ on de 
Vine.” 

Alice Osborn Madden’s voice is a high coloratura so- 
prano, and was heard to advantage in such pieces as the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” 
Handel; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and other effective songs, classical and modern. Her final 

number of Augusta E. Stetson’s “The Song of Love.” 

In order to be available to the many artists who are pre- 
paring program material with him for next season, Mr. 
Erb plans to remain in New York during the entire sum- 
mer, 
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FIVE WEEKS OF OPERA 
CONCLUDED IN OAKLAND 


Gallo Company’s Performances Arouse Great Enthusi- 
asm—Seven Operas Produced—Berkeley Musical 
Association’s Tenth Season Ends—New Com- 
munity Chorus Gives First Concert—*“Sun- 
shine Matinees” Inaugurated—Over- 
seas Military Band at Greek 
Theater—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., May 23, 1920.--The engagement of the 
Gallo English Opera Company was brought to a con 
clusion with a splendid performance of “The Chocolate 


Soldier,” by Straus, this opera being chosen as the spe 


cial treat for the whole of the concluding week. If there 
vas an unhackneyed adjective of approval it should be 
used in praise of this performance. Fortune Gallo and 
Bradford Mills have convinced thousands of East Bay 
citizens that comic operas as produced by them have still 
a vitality and drawing power unequalled since the days of 
the Ferris Hartman Company at Idora Park, which, years 
ago, was disbanded ; 

Perhaps the Gallo English Opera Company has_ been 
particularly fortunate in its choice of operas and soloists 
he Mikado” was the attraction for the opening week; 
then followed “The Chimes of Normandy,” “The Gondo- 
liers.” “The Geisha,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” “H. M 
S Pinafore’ and “The Chocolate Soldier.” Among the 
very fine soloists were the following names: Eva Olivetti, 
Hana Shimozumi, Rosamond Whiteside, Mildred Rogers, 
Floy Clements, Alvina Barth, Jefferson De Angelis, J. 
Humbird Duffey, Detmar Poppin, Edward Quinn, George 


Herbert, Jack De Haven, Frank Ridsdale. Musical direc- 
tor, Max Bendix. 

Each of these operas have been put on scenically, ar- 
tistically and musically, with a due regard for the tra- 
ditions of light opera, and the apparent enjoyment of the 
singers themselves in their work added not a little to the 
pleasure of the audiences. 


Berketey Musicat Association Competes TentTH 
SEASON. 

With a splendid program performed by the renowned 
Flonzaley Quartet, the Berkeley Musical Association 
brought its tenth season to a successful close, April 13, in 
the Harmon Gymnasium. To the indefatigable energy of 
Julian R. Waybur, secretary of the association, is due 
much of the success of these concerts, which always have a 
long waiting list of prospective associate and student 
members. The prospects for the coming eleventh season 
are encouraging, as a number of famous artists are as- 
sured, 

New Community Cuorus Gives First Concert. 

Under the auspices of the Oakland Rotary Club and 
Community Service, the recently organized Community 
Chorus of nearly 300 voices, directed by Alexander Stew- 
art, gave a very fine and comprehensive program of “The 
Songs of Other Days,” May 11, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. An audience of about 5,000 enjoyed to the fullest 
extent the numbers, several of which were sung with real 
artistic feeling and tonal coloring surprising and gratify- 
ing in a body of singers having had so few rehearsals. The 
soloists were well known locally and included Alma Berg- 
lund Winchester, Mrs. Charles Poulter, Ruth Waterman 
Anderson, the Oakland Rotary Club Quartet—Hugh J. Wil- 
liams, Robert M. Battison, Lowell Redfield, Charles Lloyd 
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—Mabel Hill Redfield, Marion Nicholson and Margaret 
Avery. 
“SUNSHINE MATINEES” INAUGURATED. 


The Oakland Municipal Opera House was the setting, 
May 7, for an unusually interesting program, when the 
first of a weekly series of “Sunshine Matinees” was staged, 
under the auspices of the Oakland Community Service, 
and presented by the Amalgamated Theater Managers of 
Oakland. Hundreds of the inmates from the city’s relief 
homes were the guests. The artists who donated their 
services and assisted in making the performance a suc- 
cess were as follows: Hana Shimozumi and Alvina Barth, 
of the Gallo English Opera Company; Ann Bruce, ac- 
companist; Maude Fulton, Valente brothers, Dr. Carlos 
De Mandil, Leslie Holy, Stella Hymson, Jack Manley, 
Gorman brothers, John Wharry Lewis, Captain Stone, 
Oakland Rotary Club Quartet and Eugene L. Perry. 


Overseas Mititary BAND at GREEK THEATER. 


The first of a series of six Saturday evening concerts 
by the Overseas Military Band, with Harry Payson, band- 
master, was given at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, May 
22. The special soloist for this occasion was Helen Col- 
burn Heath, a soprano, of San Francisco, with Benjamin 
Moore at the piano. Samuel J. Hume, director of the 
Greek Theater, is giving these concerts on the popular 
price basis. i 

Mitts Cotiece Fete a Great Success. 

With a display of color and artistry, students of Mills 
College presented, on their own lake, May 29, “King Ar- 
thur and the Knights of the Round Table,” in which 150 
college women participated. Eleanor Warren composed 
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the original music and Elizabeth Rheen Stoner directed 
the dances and pageant features. 
Notes. 


A spectacular operetta, by Thomas Frederick Freeman, 
called “Richard the Rat Charmer,” was given by 200 
students of Intermediate School No. 1, at the Auditorium 
Opera House, May 7, under the musical direction of Miss 
Z. W. Potter. Principals in the cast were Kenneth 
Granger, Margaret Jackson, Ruth Ogden, Florence Blunck, 
Teddy Blunck, Frederick Hyde, Harry Jones, Albion Fran- 
cis, Paul Cowell, Cleo Settles and Mary McGregor. 

Under the direction of Reginald Travers and Frank 
Carlyle, veteran coaches for Greek Theater productions, 
“Here’s How,” this year’s extravaganza, was produced 
recently by a cast of about 250 senior students, at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley. The lyrics were written by 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., and R. W. Rinehart, who also collabo- 
rated on the book. The music was the work of the follow- 
ing students of the university: William Hillman, Wheeler 
Beckett, Paul McCoy, L. B. Plummer and A. Fenner. 
The principals included C. S. Edwards, Narcissa Cerini, 
H. E. Fraser, Thelma Moss, Charles Honeywell, Catherine 
Cox, E. F. DeFreitas, Doris Peoples, Louis Piccirrillo 
and Faith Boardman. 

Sydney Francis Hoben commenced his second series 
of opera recitals in Berkeley and Claremont this week, 
at the home of Mrs. Frank Simpson. The opera chosen 
was “L ‘Oracolo,” by Leoni. 

A joint artists’ recital for the benefit of Mills College 
endowment fund was held May 12 at the Hotel Oakland. 
Artists who took part in the diversified program were 
Lillian Glaser, soprano; Mrs. Robert Malcolm Battison, 
violinist; Gertrude Biddle-Bojorques, pianist, and Mrs. 
Dent Slaughter, accompanist. 

The Etude Club brought its season to a close with a 
concert given under the leadership of Mrs. Harold C. 
Holmes. The club choral sang, directed by Lowell Moore 
Redfield, and other numbers were offered by Emily 
<. Bragdon, Mrs. Herbert Avery, Alice Clark, Mrs. 
Ralph Marx, Mrs. Frank Clark, Mrs. Lewis Kistler, Fern 
Backman, Mrs. George M. Naus, Kathleen Sherris Luke, 
Mrs. Martyn F. Warner and Beatrice Sherwood. 

Galli-Curci made a profound impression on the hun- 
dreds of East Bay folk who crossed the bay to hear her 
in her two concerts in San Francisco, May 2 and 9. 

The Mills College surpliced choir of fifty voices, under 
the direction of Mrs. L. V. Sweezy, gave a concert at 
the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Sunday afternoon, May 16. 

The Senior Rubini Musical Club recently gave a pro- 
gram at Ebell Hall, directed by Ruth Bird Nickel. 

Under the direction of William Edwin Chamberlain 
the young people’s concert season at Berkeley recently 
came to an end with a recital by Horace Britt, cellist, 
and Kajetan Attl, harpist, members of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Six concerts were very successfully 
given in the series, and Mr. Chamberlain hopes to make 
next year’s series ten concerts. 

Virginia Goodsell, California soprano, is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Charles Camm. She gave a recital at the Hotel 
Oakland, May 20, with Frederick Maurer, Jr., at the piano. 
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Zanette W. Potter, concert manager, arranged the recital. 

Mabel Hatfield Turner was a recent soloist at the Lake- 
side Park Municipal Band concert, directed by Paut Stein- 
dorff. Mrs. Turner sang often with the band last sum- 
mer, and her reappearance was warmly welcomed by the 
thousands of persons assembled. 

The Saint Cecilia Club of the College of the Holy 
Name presented recently in recital at the college audi- 
torium the following pianists: Elizabeth Gallagher, Ann 
Mayerle, Helen Dale Richardson, Mary Claire White, Mary 
McAllister, with Thelma Hall, violinist. 

Elizabeth Simpson gave a concert at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Berkeley, May 25, when she presented two 
gifted. pupils, Winifred Williams and Ethel Long 
Martin. These young pianists have frequently been 
heard in concert and recital, both in Oakland and in San 
Francisco, but this was their first appearance in joint 
recital, when a program of unusual variety and interest 
was charmingly interpreted. 

Ruth Waterman Anderson and Carl Edwin Anderson 
presented several of their pupils in a song recital at their 
home on Randolph avenue, May 15; Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son, who are well-known soloists, also singing groups of 
songs and duets. 

A recital by Povl Bjornskjold, the Danish tenor, as- 
sisted by Hother Wismer, violinist, and Frederick Maurer, 
pianist, took place in the Hotel Oakland ballroom, May 27. 

Arthur Garcia, violinist, for several Sundays has been the 
special soloist at the Plymouth Church. 

An invitational concert by Mme. Lizeta Kalove, violin- 
ist, under the management of Miss Z. W. Potter, with 
Hazel Nichols as accompanist, was recently given in the 
Hotel Oakland. 

With a charter membership of thirty-five firemen, the 
Oakland Fire Department has organized an excellent band 
which holds weekly rehearsals, under the leadership of 
B. Russo, formerly of New York, also of the New Or- 
leans Grand Opera Company. 

The Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater last Sun- 
day afternoon was given by the Cecilia Choral Club, of 
about fifty women's voices, under the direction of Percy 

R: Dow. The club was assisted by James Edwin Zieg- 
bol baritone; Daisy Foster and Edgar Thorpe, Pianists. 
Club soloists were Florence H. Brown, Mrs. 

Turney and Mrs. H. S. Engle. 

The Oakland teacher, T. Wilmott Eckert, in a program 
including modern and classic selections, presented recently 
at the Unitarian Church, a group of his vocal and piano pupils 
including Mary Perryman, Edith Kunaman, Lillian John- 
ston, Barbara Barnett, Esther Wiese, Jenny Berry, H. 
Jones, Beatrice Storx, Mrs. Mitchell, Virginia Didler, 
Gladys Moore, Emily Moore, Edna Bartels, Gladys War- 
ren, Maybell Duncan, Maybell Richhold, Sue Runcle, Irma 
Deardorff, Dorothy Groves, Zelda Nicely, Frederica Berry, 
Violet Gold, Elizabeth Foreman, Nelzena Gaul, Elesa 
Knopps, Harold Earhart, Vincent Gold, Styles Soder- 
strand and John Fones. 

At her studio in Melrose Heights, Grace Le Page 
recently presented several of her vocal pupils, among them 
being Teresa Healy, Bertha Freeman, May Lynch, Isa- 
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belle Lynch, Mesdames Harry Wales, W. Mueller, E. 
Dunning and Miss Garcia. 

Mrs. William H. Rost (Gertrude Blanchard), who will 
be graduated soon in pipe organ from the College of the 
Pacific, at San Jose, gave a recital there last Wednesday. 
Mrs. Rost is organist and choir. director at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, organist of three local chapters of the 
Eastern Star, and conductor of the Glenview and Oakleaf 
Chapter choral clubs. 

The home of Mrs. Henry Wetherbee was opened to the 
public recently for the benefit of the Fruitvale Congre- 
gational Church, when a concert was given there by well- 
known talent from both sides of the bay, including the 
following : Ruth Crandall, Eileen Almstead Piggott, 

L. Larsen, Marion Nicholson, Lillian Simonson, Ruth 
Riley and Fred Emerson Brooks 

Original compositions by four Oakland girls, students 
in the composition class of William J. McCoy, at Mills 
College, who have produced original musical compositions 
of merit, were given a hearing recently at Lisser Hall, 
on the campus. They were Violet Stockholm, Gladys 
Washburn, Ruth Carr and Connel Keefer, organist at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

The music department of the Berkeley schools offered 
its first annual concert by the combined bands and orches 


tras of the intermediate schools May 21. The orchestra 
numbered about eighty players, and the band seventy-five 
se me + 


GALLI-CURCI CAPTIVATES VAST 
CROWD OF TACOMA MUSIC LOVERS 





Record Breaking Attendance at Famous Singer's’ Re- 
cital—Tacoma Oratorio Society Wins Laurels in 
Singing of “St. Paul”—Viola Wasterlain in 
Artistic Concert—Mme. Pieczouka Closes 
Season with Recital 
Tacoma, Wash., May 15, 1920.—Information conveyed 
through Tacoma’s 1920 Artist Course announcements that 
music lovers of this far Northwest were to have the 
privilege of hearing Amelita Galli-Curci among star at 
tractions to be presented, aroused intense enthusiasm 
which culminated last evening in a record breaking attend 
ance when the diva appeared as the closing feature of the 
course. The interior of the State Armory, a vast, dreary 
expanse when empty, transformed and thronged by the 
magic of the singer’s name, presented one of the most 
brilliant concert scenes in Tacoma annals. Cities and 
towns of southwest Washington were splendidiy repre 
sented, the largest addition to Tacoma’s own solid as 

semblage being from Seattle across the bay 

This comprehensive audience gave unmistakable evi 
dence that every note Galli-Curci sang was joyously appre 
ciated. At times, following numbers of ineffable beauty, 
the slightest pause would ensue before the storms of ap 
plause burst forth. In contrast to groups of arias, the 
offerings of the famed exponent of bel canto included 


(Continued on page 58.) 








GOTHAM GOSSIP 





[With this issue, this department will be discontinued 
until September 22. Until then items of interest will be 
printed under Summer Notes.—Editor’s Note.] 

Women’s PHILtwaRMONIC Society MUSICALE. 

The eighth and final afternoon musicale of the season 
given by the P.'S., Leila. H. Cannes, president, took 
place on May 22 at studio 807, Carnegie Hall. A varied 
and interesting program was given. Walter Chapman, 
pianist, artist-pupil of Josef Lhevinne, played “The An 
gelus” (Corelli-Godowsky), “Bouree,” B minor (Bach- 
Saint-Saéns), nocturne (Chopin-Liszt), etude, F minor 
(Liszt), and the following Chopin numbers: three pre- 
ludes, mazurka, F sharp minor, two etudes, op 25 and 10, 
and polonaise in A flat major. Beatrice Cook, soprano, 
sang “Connais tu le Pays” (Thomas), “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka” (Lieurance) with violin gbligato, “Rain” 
(Curran), “Lullaby” (Cyril Scott), and “Life” (Landon 


Ronald). Mary West, violinist, played a Spanish dance 
(Granados-Kreisler), and Harry Horsfall was the ac- 
companist. The society’s motto is ever “Onward and Up- 


ward,” and the last season’s concerts have maintained the 
high standard. The artists were enthusiastically received by 
the large audience. 
Mrs. David Graham was chairman of the reception and 
Mrs. William Winter, the hostess. 
Viotin RecitaL at Patterson Home. 


A violin recital was given by Anne Robertson in the 
Misses Patterson Home for Music and Art Students on 
June 5. Miss Robertson is blind, and has lived in the Pat- 
terson home for two years. She is from Roanoke, Va.. 
a young woman of unusual talent, and is studying for the 
concert stage. She played works by Handel, Godard and 
other modern composers. Violet Muriel Haworth was the 
accompanist, and she, too, is living in this home; Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, is her home, and she studies the piano at the 
Institute of Musical Art. The usual large attendance al- 
ways noted at affairs in the Patterson home was in evi- 
dence, the friendly and co-operative spirit of this unique 
residence and studio making the evening very enjoyable 

LeonorE LietH BotH Soprano AND COMPOSER. 


Leonore Lieth, who recently came here from an engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, having previously lived in Los An- 
geles, is a singer and composer of unusual merit. For a 
private audience she recently sang her own ‘Sweetheart 
of Mine,” “The Rain Came Pattering Down” and “Sea 
Shore Sands,” she being also the author of the poems and 
playing her own accompaniments. Her voice is very clear 
and high (she easily reaches C sharp) and of particularly 
girlish quality. Evelyn Scotney, Rafael Diaz and John 
Charles Thomas are interested in her compositions and ex- 
pect to sing them. 

Printers’ COMMENCEMENT Exercises Music. 


The fourth annual commencement of the School of Es- 
timating, Accounting, Salesmanship and Cost Finding 


took place at the Hotel Astor, June 3, when the Park Hill 
Trio, consisting of Bessie Riesberg, first violin; Mary 
McKenzie, second violin, and Frederika M. Goodchild, 
pianist, furnished a number of enjoyable trios. They in 
cluded Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” Beethoven's “Min- 
uet,” Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” and other numbers. Chair 
man of the evening was John C. Morrison, and Ernest F 
Eilert, president of the N. Y. E. A., gave the address 
of welcome. Several young women were noted in_ the 
class of graduates, especially in the cost finding section. 
AimMiE WorTHINGTON IN Los ANGELEs. 

“A Dream of Life,” by Aimie Worthington, success 
fully given in New York in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza some time ago, has been revised and enlarged by the 
composer, who now lives in Los Angeles. It contains 
some very pretty instrumental and vocal music, and may 
possibly be seen by Californians in the near future. 

Crosson Works Hearp. 

Henry Witney Closson, the Yale University man who 
composes so well, and whose trio for piano, violin and 
cello, as well as several serious songs, have received flat- 
tering recognition, has composed other works which will 
soon be heard. A wide knowledge of the voice and in- 
struments combined with spontaneous melody and depth 
of harmony make his works always extremely interesting 

An Afternoon with Namara 

There are some women who suggest miniatures, others 
who remind us of the quaint daguerreotypes of the olden 
days, and there are still others who suggest portraits, 
camera studies, etchings, magazine covers or poster girls. 
I spoke to Namara of this classification of the fair sex, 
as we sat drinking tea in the sun parlor of her beautiful 
home in Great Neck, Long Island. 

“And what kind of a picture do I suggest?” she asked, 
interested at once. 

Namara has a vivid personality and an air of distinction 
that immediately makes you think of the ideal poster girl. 
On the day of my visit, she wore a cherry colored hat and 
a black satin gown that was especially designed for her 
by a famous Parisian modiste. 

“There is certainly nothing about you to recall the 
demure damsel of the daguerreotype,” | said. 

“IT want you to know I have a darn good personality !” 
Namara replied, whereupon we both laughed and settled 
down for a comfortable tete-a-tete. 

“I dislike women who refuse to talk about themselves,” 
Namara said, assuming a more serious air. “I distrust 
modesty because I have generally observed that the woman 
who denies her charms usually does so in the hope of being 
strenuously contradicted. Of course, there is the opposite 
type, who wearies you to distraction with a long list of 
her real or fancied accomplishments. Vanity and mock- 
modesty are two of our besetting sins. What I mean to 
convey is the belief that a woman should be quite as hon- 
est in the acknowledgment of her own accomplishments 
as she is in acknowledging the accomplishments of stran 
gers or friends.” 

“Would you exercise the same degree of frankness in 
discussing your failures or imperfections?” 


“No! Beauty, health and individual attainments are 
always entert: Lining subjects for conversation, whereas the 
discussion of one’s failures, like the’recital of aches and 
pains, is apt to prove somewhat of a bore. | think it was 
Goethe who said, ‘Keep your troubles to yourself—I have 
plenty of my own,’ and that is just how | feel about it. | 
have always maintained that one of the best ways to com 
bat difficulties is just to pretend that they do not exist.” 

When asked how she was planning to spend her vaca 
tion during the summer months, Namara said 

“T usually find rest and relaxation in some new mental 
occupation. Change always stimulates me. For instance. 
Tarasova, whom | greatly admire, has promised to give 
me lessons in Russian, and | am going to help her to im 
prove her English and French. We are both looking for 





NAMARA, 


Noprano., 


ward to this with a great deal of anticipation, and I do 
hope nothing will occur to interfere with our plans.” 

Namara’s frank acknowledgment of the artistry -of 
Tarasova, the famous Russian singer, is characteristic of 
her great generosity of spirit. Although harsh and in 
tolerant in her judgment of the posetir, she has a rare 
sense of appreciation for all who are striving diligently 
towards the perfection of their chosen work in the field 
of art. 

Namara is another one of the beautiful singers who 
have recently joined the motion picture ranks. Her hus 
band, Guy Bolton, is now at work on a number of 
scenarios in which Namara is soon to be starred. Her 
first picture, “Stolen Moments,” will shortly be released 
by the American Cinema Corporation i 


Mrs. Doolittle Gives Demonstration Recital 

At a demonstration recital in Bower Hall, Tenafly, N. 1, 
on May 29, Maude Tucker Doolittle, New York piano 
teacher, presented eleven little pupils whose fine work won 


the appreciation of a large and interested audience 
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1020 GRADUATING CLASS OF THE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
large class was photographed in front of the school auditorium after the twenty-third annual commencement 
, ines Recently this conservatory made the announcement that its violin department would be headed by 
'vof. Ottokar Seveik, who will arrive in this country next January. As his time will be limited, he will accept 
only those who are prepared to take advantage of his instruction. Plans are, therefore, under way to enlarge 
the viotin department to take care of the large number of young violinists who will come there to prepare. 
W. Grant Egbert, president of the conservatory, is a former pupil of Sevcik, (Photo by Van Buren, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK, 
Who had the honor of being the only solo pianiat chosen 
for the Pittaburgh May Music Festival, held in the Kauf- 
mann Auditorium during the week of May 16. Her recep 
tion at the Thursday afternoon concert was a most cordial 
one, and her playing was correspondingly gratifying, Al- 
though the pianist is ever in the forefront of Pittsburgh's 
musical activities, she has recently been the recipient of 
congratulations of other significance, upon the occasion oj 
the announcement of her engagement to an ex-service man. 
The wedding will take place in the near future. 
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JOSIE PUJOL, 
Violinist, who, after completing a most successful recital 
tour with Marguerite Ringo through the South, the last 
concert being given in Havana on May 7, had to travel 
north to Canada to appear in joint recital with Robert Quait 
at St, John, N. B., May 19. On the strength of her recent 
uccesses, return engagements have been arranged for joint 
ecitale with Miss Ringo in Cuba and there will also be 

appearances with Mr. Quait in Canada neat season. 


THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND IN FRONT OF 
CITY HALL. 
The first noonday concert given in front of the City Hall, 
New York, by the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, director, (Photo by C, Curtis.) 
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BARBARA MAUREL AND FRANK H. GREY, 
Snapped in the former's studio just after the composer and 
Miss Maurel had gone over that popular song “Think, Love, 
of Me.” The singer used the Grey song at all of her con- 
certs last season with great suceeas. She has made a record 
of it for the Columbia Phonograph Company. (Photo by 

Bain News Service.) 


appeared recently at the Wanamaker Auditorium and 

created a favorable impression with his brilliant and tem- 

permanental playing. His rendition of the Chopin B flat 

minor sonata and numbers by Liapounoff, Palmgren and 
Liszt-Busoni was artistic, 


eit) 
ELVIN SMITH, 
1 yifted pianist from the La Forge-Bertiimen studios, who 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT IN ENGLAND. 


In London and the great provincial English cities, the daily 
papers advertise their leading articles regularly by posters 
which are displayed on every newsstand and hang from the 
hands of every newsboy and girl. Here is a poster that the 
Westminster Gazette issued recently. The “Modern Paga- 
nini” referred to is Jascha Heifetz, and this is probably the 
first instance where a great Metropolitan newspaper ever 
considered it worth while to get out a special poster adver- 
tising the review of a concert, Heifetz’s first appearance in 
London. 


GRACE FREEMAN, 
Violinist, who will tour in the principal cities of New 
Hampshire from July 15 to August 15, Miss Freeman's 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall is scheduled for the 
afternoon of October 14. 





FIRST EXTRA 


DINNER GIVEN BY HIS PUPILS AND FRIENDS TO 
PROF, LEOPOLD AUER ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 
The celebration took place in the Crystal Room of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, June 7. The venerable professor is seen (x) 
standing at the center of the guest table. At his right is 
. Pa {!ma Gluck and at his left Lady Speyer, who stands nert 
ee a to Franz Kneisel. At Mme. Gluck’s right is Frederick 
2S ai ay tit Nteinway. Among others at the dinner were Efrem Zim- M. ‘ELLA CRAFT. 
WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, balist, Alexander Bloch, Eddy Brown, Arnold Volpe, Gus- MARCELLA CRAP ey 
Conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. tave Saenger, Alexander Lambert, John OC. Freund, Rubin ne hao an] Mga 8 Lis Hayne seamen a ste : 
Rothwell met with unqualified success in the first season Goldmark, Sigmund Herzog, Leonard Liebling, Ralph Cot- ware hatag has at last receives ah — “y aticigaed he rey 
of the organization and is to conduct the National Symphony tenet, Hy Mayer, Florence Stern, Cordelia Lee, Evelyn nition which a deserves. She wi 6 one of the prima 
Orchestra in the New York Stadium concerts this summer. Starr, Frederick Fischer, ete. Professor Auer was the donnas of the ¢ hic ago Opera Association ne + ween, ee 
The photograph is from a clay model by Prince Paul recipient of warm-hearted congratulations and many beauti- she will, of course, a aie her concert wor ae well. She 
Troubetzkoy, from which a bronze statuette is being cast. ful gifts. (Photo by Drucker & Co.) is again to appear under the management of M. H. Hanson 
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PERCY 
GRAINGER 
Hlas returned to 
Vou York for a 
short atay after his 


long oncert tour 






luding l'evaas 
Vinneasota len 
rT Canada 
tah, Oregon, Cali 


fornia Colorado, 
and Ohio Ie 

r imerica and 
the imeriwan peo 
ple 4 re and more, 
he 7] and this 
fou has proven 
the happiest and 
” i suceceastul he 
ha had i tm 

1 he will make 


the ¢ tour agaim 
fhe season atte) 


next, after hia re 


n" lienwe the 
audience numbered 
GO00 The 
ittendance at his 
bra isco and Los Angeles recitala was also of cnormous 
Roth he. and his mother, who accompanied him, m with 
cal kindness and hospitality everywhere Between his concert 
noagements. Percy Grainger and his mother spent a very happy 


dave’ holiday at Barstow, Cal Wr. Grainger did some sketches 





t/ heautiful eountry while he was there He will shortly go 
/ a vecital, this being his fourth appearance ‘ 4 ap ir a 
Shere tte season ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT, 
Vew Orleans impresario (in white linen suit), photographed with Miguel Lerdo’s Typical Mexican 
Orchestra, which gave two most successful concerts in the Little New Theater under Mr, Tarrant’s 
direction and which were pronounced by many music lovers the novelties of the summer season. This 
Verican Orchestra is now playing every evening on Grunewald’s West End Roof Garden, after which 
Wr. Tarrant will send the organization North. 


OHS 


ALICE ZEPPILLI TO RETURN TO AMERICA 
NEXT FALL. 
Alice Zeppilli, who will be remembered for her long 
association with the Manhattan Opera, under Ham- 
merstein, and later as a member of the Chicago Opera, 
will come back to America next season to appear in 
concerts and recitals, under the direction of Jules 
Daiber. Unable to return to America during the 
war, Miss Zeppilli’s activities abroad were many, ap- 
pearing as star at the Paris Opera Comique, Monte 
Carlo and La Scala in Milan. She also appeared with 
great success in Deauville, where she will again be 
one of the bright lights this summer. The picture 
herewith reproduced was taken recently in a corner 
of the Monte Carlo Gardens. Her brother, Pietro 
Zeppilli, is her accompanist, and is shown in the 
picture, 





RUDOLPH REUTER AN ABLE 
SPORTSMAN. 


Not only is Rudolph Reuter, the promi- 
nent American pianist who has been 
achieving 8o much success recently, a 
splendid musician, but he is a sportsman 
of no mean ability as well. His favorite 
recreation is tennis, the only game which 
he finds strenuous enough for him. He 
is to be one of the headliners in the dis- 
tinguished list of teachers engaged for 
the summer master-school at the Chicago 
Vusical College. Haensel & Jones, his 
managers, are looking forward to a big 
concert season for him, which will include 
-several orchestral appearances. 





BEATRICE MARTIN, 
The soprano, who will spend the month of July in Chicago, where she will fill a number of concert 
engagements, At the time of Miss Martin's debut recital in New York on April 8, William J. 
Henderson, in the Sun-Herald, stated that she disclosed a voice of naturally clear quality and that 
she sang with attractive simplicity and good feeling. Among the other tributes paid the soprano by 
the press of New York were: “Her use of the half voice was well judged and effective.”’—American. 
“The English group was reserved for Miss Martin's superlative diction and most magnetic style.’— 
Evening Mail, “Her voice is smooth and of good quality.”"—EHvening Telegram. “A well trained 
and colorful soprano voice, a pleasant manner an?# a high musical understanding characterized her 
excellent performance of a wisely selected list 6, songs.”’—Morning Telegraph. (Photo by Ira L. 
Hill., : , 
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$15,000 PRESENTED TO CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Money to Be Devoted to Three Perpetual Scholarships—Opera Under Conservatory of Music Auspices—A. J. 
Gantvoort Resigns as College of Music Manager—Orchestra Plans 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1920.—A donation amount- 
ing to $15,000 has been made to the College of Music by 
Eleanora C. Alms, widow of Frederick H. Alms, the gift 
being made in memory of her husband. It will be devoted 
to the establishment of three perpetual scholarships—one 
in voice, one in piano and one in violin. These will be 
known as the Frederick H. Alms and Eleanora C. Alms 
Scholarships. 

Opera UNbER ConSsERVATORY OF Music AUSPICES, 

The department of opera of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, under the direction of Ralph Lyford, gave its 
annual performance of grand opera at Emery Auditorium 
on the evening of May 25. There was a very good size 
and notably enthusiastic audience to greet the partici- 
pants, who were justly entitled to the reception given 
them. Parts of two operas were given, the first being 
the first and second acts of Massenet’s “Manon,” after 
which the second act of Ponchielli's “La Gioconda” was 
given. 

The direction of the performances was ample to prove 
the ability of Mr. Lyford, who covered himself with 
glory. The acting was splendid, and the scenic effects 
fully up to expectations. The costumes were in keeping 
with the other satisfactory settings, and the work of the 
chorus was all that could be desired. The cast included 
eighteen principals, a chorus of sixty voices and a fifty 
piece orchestra, made up of members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The work of the principals was excellent. The title 
role was taken in “Manon” by Clara Thomas Ginn, who 
displayed a more than ordinary voice and whose acting 
was artistic and very commendable. John Niles, as Des 
Grieux; Louis Johnen, as Lescaut, and Vernon, as De 
Bretigny, all did fine work, exhibiting voices of good 
quality. The lesser parts were well presented, and the 
performance as a whole was above the ordinary. 

There was a more pronounced display of both voice 
and acting noted in the presentation of the act from “La 
Gioconda.” In this the title role was taken by Margaret 
Spaulding, a very talented dramatic soprano of more 
than ordinary power. As Laura, Marguerite Bentel 
gave a very good performance of the part, her contralto 
voice having both power and sweetness. Both Vernon 
Jacobson, as Barnaba, and Luther Richman, as the pilot, 
did their parts in a clever manner. Enzo Grimaldo, the 
role taken by Edwi ard Atchison, was among the best parts 
of the evening's performance, Aside from showing his 
stage experience, he has a voice of more power and rich- 
ness than is often heard at such performances. He sang 
with an assurance that was good. 

Altogether the performance was a delightful affair, and 
gave striking evidence of the ability by the participants to 
maintain the very high reputation that this — institu- 
tion enjoys. 

A. J. Gantvoort ResiGns as Co.LLece or Music MANAGER. 

After serving as manager of the College of Music for 
the past fifteen years, A. J. Gantvoort has resigned his 


position, his resignation having been accepted by the board 
of trustees; it takes effect the end of June. A year ago 
Mr. Gantvoort submitted his resignation, but the board 
failed to take any action. He will continue as a member 
of the faculty, having charge of the public school 
music department, sight reading, history of music 
and theory, 

The selection of a man to take the management of the 
college to succeed Mr. Gantvoort has not as yet been de- 
cided upon. There are rumors to the effect that other 
changes will be made, but these have been denied by the 
officials of the institution. 

Louis G. Sturm, professor of theory, has resigned his 
position with the college on account of a nervous break 
down, and has been relieved of his duties for the re- 
mainder of the year. Three years ago he succeeded Louis 
Victor Saar as professor of theory and composition. 


OrcHESTRA PLANS, 


Plans are now under way for the coming season of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and these are to include 
some new ideas which are sure to prove of interest. In 
addition to the continuation of Eugene Ysaye as director 
of the organization, there will be some added members 
so that the personnel will be still further strengthened. 
There are to be some new musicians coming from New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, so that there will 
be ninety men in all. 

There will be fourteen pairs of concerts, on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings, at Emery Auditoriuin, 
and ten popular concerts at Mustc Hall on Sunday after- 
noons. In addition to the above there will also be a series 
of concerts for young people and children, these having 
proven a notable success during the past season, when they 
were inaugurated. 

The first of the symphony concerts will be given on 
Friday and Saturday, October 22 and 23. The soloist will 
to Hulda Lashanska, soprano, who will make her first 
appearance in this city. Her reputation as a singer has 
been heralded in many parts of the country. Soloists to 
be heard during the season will include such artists as 
Frieda Hempel, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Harold Bauer, John Powell, Edward Johnson, 
Emil Heermann, Daniel Beddoe and others. At least sev 
eral pairs of concerts will be without soloists, at the re- 
quest of a number of subscribers. 

The past season was the most successful for the or 
ganization in both a financial and an artistic manner thus 
far. The reputation of the orchestra and of Cincinnati 
itself has been spread from coast to coast and to many 
other cities, and it is estimated that about 90,000 attended 
the concerts given by the orchestra in the cities visited. 
The manager of the orchestra, A. F. Thiele, who has been 
so successful in the past two years, has been retained 
for another year. A number of bookings for outside cities 
have already been made, and while the tour will not he 
so far removed from this city, a number of concerts will 
be given in outside cities. Ww 





Birdice Blye Spends Vacation in Texas 


San Antonio has been the scene of much social activ- 
ity the past month, The Fiesta and Music Federation 
having brought many noted visitors to this city. Birdice 
Blye has just completed an extended Southern tour of 
several weeks, when she appeared in recital in a number 
of cities with her usual brilliant success, as her press no- 
tices and the number of re-engagements attest. 

Miss Blye’s playing in San Antonio won her much 
applause. Hector Gorjux, director of the Mozart Society 
and former director of the New Orleans Opera, was 
most enthusiastic in his praise, saying the Chopin Ballade 
had been his final examina- 
tion number at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and he espe- 
cially admired the beauty 
of her interpretation. 

After her recitals in San 
Antonio, upon the urgent 
invitations of many friends, 
she spent a vacation of 
three weeks in this city. 
She enjoyed the many so- 
cial functions given during 
the gala weeks of the 
Fiesta of San Jacinta and 
the Battle of Flowers. The 
following week, upon the 
invitation of Mrs. Gay, 
president of the Mozart So- 
ciety, which was the hostess 
club to the federation, Miss 
Blye was guest of honor at 
the luncheons and recep- 
tions given in connection 
with the annual meeting of 
the Federation of Texas ‘ 
Music Clubs. Miss Blye Af the Alamo, San Antonio, 
was one of the judges at the Ter. 
federation contests for the : 
scholarships for piano. She was also given a luncheon 
by Mrs. Gay and Major Wall, the former also giving an 
evening reception in honor of Mrs. Seiberling, president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, Mary Jor- 
dan and Birdice Blye. 

Miss Blye was guest of the Mozart Society at luncheon 
and also of the Woman’s Club; at the receptions of the 
San Antonio Music Club; the Federation of San An- 
tonio’s Women’s Clubs; at the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is permanent president, and 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, correspondent of the Musicat 
Courter, is permanent secretary. Miss Blye made an 
address as the guest of Mrs. Eli’ Hertzberg, president 
of the Symphony Society, at the Pan-American luncheon 
Mrs. Clara D. Madison gave an evening reception in 





BIRDICE BLYB, 


Miss Blye’s honor, a dinner and two drives. Miss Blye 
was guest at the Brackenridge residence and at a tea 
in the Japanese gardens in Brackenridge Park. Drives 
were also given for her by Mrs. H. P. Drought, who has 
just completed the restoration of the San Jose Mission, 
by Mrs. Middlebrook and others. 

This picture of Miss Blye was taken in front of the 
historic Alamo, She had several engagements offered in 
Mexico, where she has many prominent Spanish friends, 
but owing to present conditions in that country, she has 
postponed them. Miss Blye will fill a number of en 
gagements this Spring in the East. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch’s Pupils in Recital 


Two recitals by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 
were given in the Bloch residence studio, 37 West Eighty 
seventh street, New York, on May 27 and June 1. At the 
former, Mrs. Bloch’s piano pupils were heard, who not only 
played their respective numbers as originally taught, but 
transposed their pieces at the request of the audience, har 
monized scales with simple chords, and made their own 
accompaniments to folk songs. The program contained 
compositions by Mozart, Bach, Grieg, Debussy, MacDowell 
and Rachmaninoff, 

The latter concert was by advanced violin pupils of Al 
exander Bloch, whose artistic performance won the admi- 
ration of all present. The following program was ren- 
dered: Concerto No. 2 (first movement), Vieuxtemps, 
Robert Quick; “Chant Indoue,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, as well 
as caprices Nos. 13 and 20, by Paganini, brilliantly played 
by Abram Ginzberg; concerto for two violins by Bach, 
played by Mary Schultz and Marie Hyde Lane; polonaise 
in A, Wieniawski, Mary Kaufmann; sonata in A, Handel, 
Mary Schultz; “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wieniawski, Na 
thaniel Dairs; “Eili, Eili” and “Caprice Basque,” Sarasate, 
Samuel Paul. 

At the conclusion of the concert Mr. Bloch was con 
gratulated for the excellent and convincing results achieved 
by the thorough development of his pupils. 


Dambois to Tour England in 1921 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, who is spending 
the summer at his country home in Spa, Belgium, has 
been engaged for a tour of England, beginning in April, 
1921. He will therefore return to America for his next 
season early in October and remain through March. The 
extent of this young artist’s popularity may be measured 
by the very large demand for his records. He has also 
made rolls for the Duo-Art’ of the accompaniments to 
many of the pieces he plays and has appeared in the dual 
role of both soloist and accompanist, the Duo-Art playing 
his interpretation of the accompaniment. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FOUR FINE CONCERTS MAKE UP 
INDIANAPOLIS’ MUSIC FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 7.) 

the Adolph Bolm ballet and the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Murat Theater, April 18. Miss Page is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs, Lafayette Page, of this city, and 
has, in her few years of study, acquired a degree of per- 
fection that is seldom attained, particularly in the lighter, 
airier classic dance. She received a veritable ovation at 
the close of her first solo dance, which was to the music 
of Grieg’s “Papillon.” The real triumph, however, came 
with an exquisite Chopin number in which the dancer's 
grace and technical perfection were revealed. She was 
lovely as a white-wigged coquette in “Bal Masque,” in 
“Puss in Boots,” a young child idea of shadowland, and 
as a more mature maiden in “Fantasie Chinois.” 

The playing of the Little Symphony Orchestra formed 
a beautiful setting for the dancers. 


MATINEE MusiIcaLe Season CLosEs, 


The Matinee Musicale closed its season with a member- 
ship luncheon at the Hotel Severin, April 28, when there 
were reports of the officers and standing committees. The 
activities of the different sections of the Musicale during 
the season were reviewed. It was announced that ninety- 
five new members were taken into the organization during 
the year, including the active student and associate mem- 
bers. The members voted to continue the support of its 
French orphans and to increase the executive board mem- 
bership from four to five members, A communication was 
read from Mrs. Ralph Polk, of Greenwood, offering a 
prize for the best original musical composition by an 
American musician. 

The Musicale’s closing recital of the year was held April 
21 in Hollenbeck Hall, and the program, which was ar- 
ranged by Louise C. George, was one of the most attrac- 
tive given during the season. Those who took part repre- 
sented some of the best talent in the musicale. The fea- 
ture of the program was a group of Tagore poems spoken 
by Mrs. Bernard Batty, with musical accompaniment by 
Mrs. George. Mary Traub Busch displayed her rich con- 
tralto voice to good advantage in “April” (Densmore), 
“The Ship That Sailed Into the Sun” (Liza Lehmann’ and 
“Spring’s Regretful Love” (Glenn O. Friermood). Helen 
Warrum Chappell, assisted by a chorus which included 
Mrs. Clyde Titus, Mrs. Morris Fuller, Marie Allison 
Elliott, Jessamine Barkley, Norma Mueller and Mrs, Ber- 
nard Batty, sang “Cinderella” (Massenet). Mrs. Gustavus 


B. Jackson, violinist, and Mrs. Albert M. Cole, at the 
piano, gave the four movements of the Brahms third 
sonata. Agnes Hodgin sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme.” The choral, under the direction of Alexander 


sang “There Is Something in the Air” and 
by Saint-Saéns, the latter with violin obli- 
for the final numbers on the 


Ernestinoff, 
“The Swan,” 
gato by Ella Schroeder, 
program. 

ATHENAEUM CONCERT, 


The male chorus of the Athenaeum, under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Ernestinoff, gave a varied and interest- 
ing program, April 12, when the assisting soloist was 
Sophie Illington-Schmidt, soprano, who recently came to 
Indianapolis to live. The soloist was accompanied by her 
husband, Ernest Schmidt. The work of the chorus was 
most éffective. Mrs. Frank Edenharter was the accom- 
panist for the chorus. 

IrvINGTON ScHOOL oF Music REcITAL, 


The Irvington School of Music gave its last recital of 
the year in the school parlors, May 14, when a program 
was given by John T. Isaacs, Kathleen Hendron, Rose Cas- 
sell, James Ceerehes, Frances Castle, Betty Howard, Grace 
DeWar, Ruth Landers, Oma Castle, Geneva Pefler, New- 
ton Suffel, Jerome Howard, Rene Brown, Margaret Kent, 
Ruth Jones, Jane Christy, Phyllis Ent, Rosalind Taylor, 
Lucille Dyer, Eleanor Robertson, Raffaella Montani, Mar- 
garet Delameter, Mildred Isaacs, Madeline Campbell, Wal- 
ter Braznell, France Kelly, Mary Cassell, John Mitchell, 
Alice Braznel and Florence Wilkinson. The school is 
seeking more commodious quarters and although the loca- 
tion has not been decided on definitely it is certain that the 
school will remain in a suburb of Irvington. Clorinda 
Conte and Gertrude Conte have gone from New York to 
join Adelaide Conte of the Irvington School of Music. 
Gertrude Conte is a vocalist and cellist and has joined the 
school faculty. She was the soloist of St. James Ameri- 
can Church of Florence, Italy, and will specialize in pre- 
‘paring students for church positions. 


Civic Concerts. 


Under the auspices of the school board, the park board 
and the community service, noon organ recitals were held 
every day during May in Christ Church, which is in the 
heart of the city. The recitals will be continued on Fri- 
day of each week throughout the summer until the first 
of September, when the daily concerts will be resumed. 
The organ recitals were a part of the municipal program 
arranged by the three organizations. Charles Hansen, 
organist at the Second Presbyterian Church, played dur- 
ing the week of May 1. 

he second of a series of municipal concerts sponsored 
by the three organizations was given Sunday afternoon, 
May 16, at Caleb Mills Hall by the Indianapolis Male 
Chorus, with Glenn Friermood, director, and Idelle Pat- 
terson, soprano. Miss Patterson sang a Verdi aria and 
two groups of songs by Handel, Sibella, Gilbert, Curran, 
Spross and Scott. Fier's is a voice of lovely quality, which 
she uses with consummate artistry. 


Music By Rapto. 


Experiments in the transmission of music by radio are 
being tried out at the Speedway air service radio de- 
partment and up to the present time have proved most 
successful. On May 10 it was announced that more than 
a dozen records on a talking machine would be played and 
these records were heard in a number of Indiana cities. 
Frances Hamilton, of Indianapolis, son of L. O. Hamilton, 
was one of those who “listened in” on the concert. R. H. 
— and Arthur Stahl, Anderson, Ind., operators, also 

rted that they had heard music transmitted over the 
aes from the Speedway station. Bennett and Stahl be- 


“most interesting to the large number of guests. 
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lieve that by placing amplifiers on their wireless set the 
music could be heard for several blocks. The radiophone 

at the Speedway is a powerful instrument which will trans- 
a sound waves more than five hundred miles. Captain 
Stephen Blair, who is stationed at the Speedway, invented 
the electric tone sending device. 


CENTENNIAL EveENTs, 


Indianapolis will celebrate its centennial anniversary 
June 7, and all events during the last few months have 
had something about them as a reminder of this event. 
Garrets and attics have been searched, old trunks and 
chests have been unlocked and the dainty, old-fashioned 
clothes have been brought out to do duty for another 
generation. 

One of the most charming of these affairs was the cen- 
tennial tea given April 24 by the Woman’s Press Club of 
Indiana, in the ballroom of the Severin Hotel, when the 
musical numbers were sung to the accompaniment of an 
instrument more than one hundred years old and ofily a 
violin provided music for the old-fashioned quadrille. The 
invitations were duplicates of those issued for a ball in | 
Vincennes in 1825 in celebration of Washington’s birthday 
anniversary. 

The program opened with pantomimes depicting early 
Indiana scenes. Mary Traub Busch, accompanied on a 
melodeon that was first used in Roberts Park M. E. 
Church more than one hundred years ago by Verna Belle 
Palmer, sang “In the Gloaming,” and a apr of other 
old familiar tunes. The room was lighted by candles only. 
The club had brought together a rare old collection of 
quilts, clothes, etc., of one hundred years ago which went 

ll o 
the members wore oldtime costumes, some of which were 
stiff, white satin bridal gowns. 


Notes, 


Resolutions favoring the placing of music on a footing 
with other studies in the schools and the giving of credits 
for work in this department were adopted by the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association in its forty-third session 
which was held Apri! 2: and 22. at Richmond, Ind. Fea- 
tured on the first day’s program was a recital by the 
Indiana Music Club and a concert by the Marion Civic 
Orchestra. W. Otto Miessner, of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, gave a talk on “Public School Music Credits,” 
which was followed by a general discussion. L. N. Hines, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, gave a talk on 
“Better Music in the Public Schools.” The closing number 
on the program of the second day was a recital by the 
Richmond High School Orchestra. There was also a re- 
cital by the Stellar Quartet, of New York, with Mme. 
Sapin, contralto, of Louisville, as the soloist. 

The College of Music and Fine Arts presented the pupils 
of Arnold Spencer in a costume recital May 7, in a pro- 
gram which was most interesting. Songs of the various 
countries were sung by young women as follows: Arabia, 
Mrs. Darwin Medaris; Scotland, Edna Starbuck; Cyprus, 
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Kathryn Meyer; Roumania, Lenore Vandiver, France, 
— McCarty; Greece, Thelma Reed, and China, Mildred 
ar 

Gaylord Yost and Pasquale Tallarico, of the College of 
Music and Fine Arts, gave the last of a series of sonata 
concerts May 11. It was an all-American program wit 
the following composers yoatemeanee  § Cecil Burleigh, John 
Alden Carpenter and Henry Holden Huss. 

The Glee Club of Wittenberg College, sof coringheld, 
Ohio, held a concert April 26 at the Y. M. C, A. audi- 
torium under the auspices of the First insgiish Lutheran 
Church. One of the members of the church, Paul Laugh- 
ner, was a member of the Glee Club. The concert was 
a part of the diamond jubilee celebration of the college. 
Prof. - H. Hiller and Elmer Monk had charge of the 
concert 

Meredith Nicholson sang “There Ain’t Gwine t’ Be No 
Co’,” his own composition, in “Bubbles,” a melodious and 
airily fantastic musical combination presented by local tal- 
ent at the Murat Theater, April 27 and 28, for the benefit 
of the Boys’ Club. Mrs. George O. Rockwood wrote the 
book and the lyrics; George Somnes, of the Little Theater, 
directed the production, and the committee in charge in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs, Rockwood, Mr. and Mrs. R. Felix 
Geddes and Mrs. James Murdock. Mr. Nicholson’s num- 
ber was said to be without much musical value but was 
“highly entertaining and instructive.” 

The Mu Phi Epsilon sorority gave a concert in Hollen- 
beck Hall, April 22, for the benefit of its scholarship 
fund. The young women who took part were Mary Moor- 
man, Ruth Wiltrout, Genevieve Hughel, Grace Hutchins 
and Elsie Evans Pattison. They were assisted by Helen 
Warrum Cha , 

Mrs. Areal teeneed offered a program of songs at a 
private musicale May 11 in Martinsville, Ind. 

Ferdinand Schaefer, of the College of Music and Fine 
Arts, gave his annual spring orchestral recital at the 
college hall May 16. 

The Stansfield Social Workers’ Circle, of the Meridian 
Street M. E. Church, sponsored a concert benefiting of 
its charity fund May 12, the soloists being Mrs. Howard 


Clippinger, organist ; Mrs. Don Bridge, soprano; Bernice 
Reagan, violinist, and Mrs. E, E. Voyles, pianist. 
Charlotte Lieber, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Otto R. 


Lieber, who had just returned from Chicago where she 
studied with Mrs. Krum, gave a recital to which her friends 
were invited May 15, at the Athenaeum. Miss Lieber was 
formerly the soprano soloist at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church. Her program offered a wide variety - — 





Described 
in Community Singing 

A novel program for community singing was introduced 
on June 8 before the men at Sing Sing prison, when the 
story of a musical voyage was told entirely in songs. This 
program was directed by Frederick Gunther, one of the 
Community Service musical organizers. Mr. Gunther 
asked the audience to imagine that they were members of 
a glee club which was about to take a trip to Europe, and 
that the various events in their trip were to be described 
3 songs. These songs ran from “Goodbye, My» Lover, 
Goodbye,” as the ship left the dock, through the various 
folk songs of the European countries and back to the 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” as Sandy Hook was sighted 
on the homeward voyage. 

“A Meeting in Paris” was with Helene Kanders, the so- 
prano, who appeared as soloist and provided an interlude 
in the form of a group of songs and two encores, accom- 
panied by Paul Fisler, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Gunther sang as a solo “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” one of the folk songs used. The pianist for the 
community singing was Kenneth S. Clark, who also sang 
his new community song, “Everybody Neighbors.” 


“Musical Voyage” 


Sinigalliano Pupil Delights Audience 


At a recital given in Sayre Hall, Y. W. C. A., Newark, 
N. J., on the evening of June 3, F. Flammer, a pupil of A. 
Sinigalliano, made a decidedly favorable impression with 
his artistic playing of the following violin solos: “Liebes- 
freud,” Kreisler; “Dolor d’Amore,” Sinigalliano; ‘“Ma- 
zurka de concert,” Musin; “Legende,” Wieniawski, and 
De Beriot’s concerto No. 1. As encores he gave Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” and a nocturne by Chopin-Auer. 


Criterion Quartet Has New Second Tenor 


H. Denton Bastow has replaced Horatio Rench as sec- 
ond tenor in the Criterion Male Quartet, of New York 
City. The organization is at present on a fourteen week 
Iowa and South Dakota. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Dr. Fery Lulek Vacationing Abroad 


After completing his first and exceptionally successful 
season of vocal téaching in New York, Dr. Fery Lulek 
sailed for Europe June 10 aboard the steamer “Vestris” 
to spend his vacation period abroad. 

Dr. Lulek’s handsome studios at 435 West End avenue 
harbored full classes during the entire winter and spring, 
the pupils coming from_ twenty-two different States to 
enjoy ine benc&t cf Dr, Lulek’s instruction. Through his 





DR. FERY LULEK, 
Eminent vocal teacher and singer. 


many years of connection with the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, he has a wide reputation in the Middle 
West and South, and in fact all over this country, and his 
large current following in this city numbers a high per- 
centage of out of town representatives. At the same 
time he has built up also an important local clientele, and 
many of the applications for 1920-21 are from New York 
City. During the past season Dr. Lulek placed nine of his 
pupils in light opera, and for next year he has in prospect 
at least a dozen similar engagements for pupils who have 
been studying with him four or five years. His influence 
in the light opera field is very wide, owing to his per- 
sonal connections with the various managers and directors 
and also because of the fact that all of the pupils whom 
he has placed in that field have scored striking successes. 
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Dr, Lulek is very enthusiastic about New York, and 
declares it to be not only the biggest music center in the 
world, but also the most important in an artistic sense. He 
loves the metropolis and will make his permanent home 
here. “There are no more beautiful voices in the world,” 
says Dr. Lulek, “than the ones which come to this city for 
training. It is a great joy to be able to teach these fresh 
and vital voices and to watch them develop into artistic 
flowering.” 

While abroad Dr. Lulek will give concerts in Londor, 
Paris and Switzerlana and tien procecc Ta-en-Clawia 
of which country he is a native. His return ‘trip will be 
made on the “Lorraine,” sailing September 4 from France, 
and he will re-open his New Fork studios September 15. 


Barlow Reads Riverdale Choral 


Howard Barlow finished his season as conductor of 
the Riverdale (New York) Choral Society with the so 
ciety’s fourth annual spring concert, which took place at 
the Riverdale Tennis Club—Riverdale is an outlying part 
of New York City—on the evening of May 18. The so 
ciety gave English compositions by Edward German, 
Granville Bantock and Sir Edward Elgar; American ones 
by Will Marion Cook, Stephen Foster and Dan Emmett, 
and two Russian numbers, in English, by Moussorgsky 
and Nikolsky. It was excellent choral work and testified 
to the good taste, ability and indefatigable work of Mr 
Barlow. The audience particularly liked the 
numbers and the two fine works by Sir Edward 
“Old Black Joe” and Emmett’s “Dixie” also 
great delight. The society had the assistance of 
ceptionally good child pianist, Margaret 
played the Mendelssohn “Variations 
bers by Chopin, Schumann and 


Russian 
Foster's 
afforded 
an ex 
Hamilton, who 
Serieuses” and num 
Liszt 


Mr. Barlow has left for his home in — Ore., to 
spend the summer, but will return to New York in Sep 
tember, to resume his work with the society and also to 


reopen his studio, where he has been busy during the sea 
son just ended in work with a large number of profes 
sional singers and students who came to him for coaching 


Zarad for eens Stadium Series 

Francesca Zarad, the soprano, has been engaged for 
the stadium concert series of Tacoma, Wash. The 
stadium is, in fact, a natural amphitheater with a seat 
ing capacity of upwards of 35,000 and the 
properties are said to be quite remarkable. 
Zarad will be the attraction on Wednesday night, 
21. Other artists engaged for this summer’s 
are Schumann-Heink, Merle and Bechtel Alcock, 
Karl, and Anna Fitziu. 
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PAPALARDO’S ssttiio 


Besides the courses in Voice and Repertoire in which Maestro 
Papalardo is the distinguished specialist other courses are open in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Accompanying. 

A partial list of artists oho have ton fwelesd ond 
Operatic Stage follows: 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, Luigi Montesanto, 
Also accompanied in recital: 
Langstone, May Hotz, 


Conductor of Opera in: 
Sassari, Italy; 
and twice on tour in the United States of America. 


Orchestra Score Reading, Conducting and 


prepared for the Concert and 
Lucrezia Bori, Ethel Parks, Marta Paula Wittkowska, Inez 
Pini Corsi, Rizzardo da Ferrara, Fran- 
Vivian Chartres, Gretchen Morris, Marie 
Herman Sandby, Hugo Becker, Orville Harrold and many 
San Remo, Reggio Emilia, 
Brazil; 


‘Florence, 


Novi Li C 
Rio Janeiro, San Paulo, igure, Cag 


Odessa, Russia; New York City 
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MAX LIEBLING <2: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7998, N. 
Mezzo- 


LAURA H. GRAVES 4932: 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 04th St... New York. Te) 2989 River. 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Grentwey. New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer, 
1451 Broadway New York 


Y.City 








Tel. 1938 Spring 











LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Author of 
“Concentration and Keyboard Facility” 
148 West 72nd Street 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


*: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 85th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancues op Music Tavout sy Eminent Instructors 
Artists’ A. Fraemcke 


New York 


Studio: 





Class 


Voice pocddocsesescocostapengece C, Hein 
Theory .. . pebnecce bebe eceesoeen Rubin Goldmark 
Public School Music ..ccccscccccccccccceccccccens Lucy Stanwood 
VIG odevoccnetosentses stones nandsewncesesscetasans Louis Wolff 


C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on Application. 
Summer Courses, Special Rates 








CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
DE VERE( SAPIO 
Prima Donna 8 Q Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New | itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc, Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











COOPERATION IS KING 


COMMUNITY MUSIC METHOD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Creating-Promoting-Cooperating-Service. 
(Home-Study Degrees) 


State-County-City-Affiliation for Both Mothers, Teachers 
and Students. All work from Public School Credits 
Up, Leads to Grade School, Efficiency or Promotion, 
University introduction and Bachelor of Music Degree. 
Accredited by our Universal Certificate Chain Plan. 
We co-operate with over FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED TEACHING CENTERS extending from 
Maine to China, In what way does our method differ 
from others: 

In creating listeners 

In interesting parents and adults who have never thought 
it possible to understand music, and in making them 
do the real thing. 

In putting on class work for adWts and children, not 
merely singing but real music study. 

In creating piano buyers by getting parents and children 
interested Gedore they purchase a piano, violin, ete. 

We can create a Mothers’ Class (in communities of over 
300 people.) 

We can create a School Teachers’ Class. 

We can create Music Teachers’ Class. 

We can create a Students’ Class. 

We have a drill book for Public School Credits, 

We are equipped to hold musical “conventions” any 

interest in music and a demand 


place, and create an 
for it. ’ ; 
We have the only music system founded on a scientific 


pedagogical principle. 
We have made five successful Continental Tours from 
ocean to ocean. 


A Cleariag House for Teachers and Those Who Seek Them 


Ask Mr. PERFIELD Service, 
Information Free. Results Assured. 


Hotel St. James 109 West 45th Street 
Phone: 3247 Bryant New York City 
++ Child ac Atett ve " —_—— Teacher....Music Teacher 
PE 


Put X rk = ya c Child, Adult, School Teacher or 
ri mak i es RVICE. 
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Margaret Romaine’s “Personality” 


In April, Margaret Romaine, the Metropolitan soprano, 
sang in Birmingham, Ala., and Frank Willis Barnett, in 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, paid her the most unusual 
compliment of devoting his entire daily column, “Men, 
Women and Things,” on April 14, to telling why he liked 
to hear Miss Romaine sing. It is particularly interesting 
as being written from the standpoint of the lay hearer in- 
stead of by a music critic. Here is what Mr. Barnett said: 

It is hard enough with the aid of scenery to create a home-like 
atmosphere, but was as much struck by the social power of Miss 
Romaine to turn the stage into a drawing room as I was in her 
capacity to assume the various roles she sang and give them life 
by her histrionic as well as vocal ability, for there have been some 
stars who could sing but who could not act 

I sat in the fifth row, and was close cnough up to get a good look 
at Miss Romaine when she came out confess that having been 
so often fooled about the personal appearance of singers and ac 
tresses, 1 was not prepared to find the gifted soprano living up to 
all the press agents had said about her, for even “Dolly,” with all 
her descriptive ability, had not been able to set out her real beauty 

From the moment she made her initial bow until the curtain fell 
she had the crowd in the hollow of her hand. Her very daintiness 
was appealing. When I first saw her 1 immediately thought of a 


Dresden statuc; size, coloring, dress all added to the likeness. Then, 
as she sang or leaned against the piano, | imagined her in Japan 
with a parasol and fan fitting into the scene with the cherry blos 
soms in bloom overhead 

But there have been other beautiful women starring here, and 
you have a right to ask why I have singled out Margaret Romaine 
for such a tribute? I have done it because she has more than mere 
beauty, for she has charm of manner, and that indescribable thing 


which we call “personality.” 1 remember seeing a beautiful woman 


with a marvelous voice fail utterly to win the sympathy of her 
audience: there was just something lacking. 

Now, Miss Romaine, not only measured up to all the critics had 
said about the clear, ringing, timbre of her voice and of its agree 
able and telling quality, but she went far beyond what had been 
foretold about her power to project her personality over the foot 


singing to him or her 


each, one feel that she was 
for by so doing, 


alone The capacity to do this is better than art, 
the artist makes herself at home with the audience 

I forgot that I was in a theater, all around me were friends, and 
it seemed as if a most captivating and gifted young woman was 
entertaining a party of guests. There was an absence of all re 
straint, the people seemed as much at ease as if the whole party 
were only spending’ a “week-end"’ at some country home. How did 
Miss Romaine do it? I will suggest that it was her girlishness and 


lights, making 


naturalness, for she was absolutely free from any taint of pro 
fessionalism 

But let no one think that she is able to work such a miracle 
without having paid the full price for the wonderful success which 
is now hers. It was a long and lonesome trail which led the little 


state in the shadow of the 
Opera House, 
singers It 


western 
Metropolitan 
young American 


girl from a 
portals of the 
against 


seven-year-old 
Rockies to the 
down the prejudices 


beating 
meant 


weary days in Europe under masters before she acquired the sing- 
ing voice which thrilled Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to whom belongs the 
honor of having found a sensational soprano for the Metropolitan. 

1 have purposely left to those better fitted to estimate of her rare 
talents as a soprano and as a singer of unusual ability, for while 
loving music, | have never had the special training necessary to 
give me any right to spcak with authority For this reason I have 


average 


how her reacted on just -an 


tried to set out presence 


simply 
man 


Buell Wins Brilliant Success in Chicago 


When Dai Buell, the charming pianist, recently gave 
Anniversary Recital in Chicago, she was re- 
warded with the following tribute by Maurice Rosen- 
feld, the critic of the Chicago Daily News: 

Dai Buell, the poetic American 
morning recitals at the Ziegfeld Theater, given under the direction 
of Carl D. Kinsey, with a commemorative piano recital. Her pro 
gram, given on the anniversary of the birth of Franz Liszt, was 
made up of compositions of the great Hungarian composer and of 
his contemporary, Robert Schumann, and as a tribute to Liszt, the 
Russian author Liapounoff was also represented with an “Elegie 
en Memoite de Francois Liszt.” Since the days when Arthur Fried 
heim, one of the greatest of Liszt’s pupils, first performed the big 
B minor sonata by Liszt in Chicago this work has become one of the 
more important pieces in the repertory of piano virtuosos, and Miss 
Duets interpretation of it was marked quite individually, so as to 


the Wednesday 


pianist, opened 


bring forth its poctic points more than the larger dramatic sweep 
which was accented by Friedheim. Miss Buell has all the accom 
plishments and qualities of a very fine pianist. She has imagin 


insight, and a technic which is adequate to do justice 
pieces which she performs. Her playing of the 
Schumann ‘“Papillons” and an intermezzo and finale from the same 
composer’s “Carnival Jest from Vienna,” were given with lightness 
and grace, and contr asted with the deeper musical message of the 
Liszt sonata. The Hungarian rhapsody No. 13 closed the recital, 


ation, 
to the 


poetic 
important 





Harriet McConnell Pleases Western Critics 

When Harriet McConnell appeared recently in Kansas 
City, Toledo and Bloomington as_ soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, she was highly praised 
by the local critics. Accompanying are some of the notices: 

Harriet McConnell’s contralto appeared to good advantage in 
“O Don Fatale,” by Verdi, her voice keeping just a tone ahead of 


the orchestra, and just a step above, so that the vocal never was 
lest in the orchestral tones. The encore demanded was forth 
coming, in an English song.—Kansas City Post. 

Harriet McConnell, who sang the aria, “O Don Fatal:,” from 
“Don Carlos,” by Verdi, made a splendid impression. She pos- 
sesses a voice which in quality is worthy to rank with the great 
contraltos heard here this season.—-Toledo Times. 

Harriet McConnell sang the “Voce di donna” (Angelic Voice) 
aria from “Gioconda.” Her voice is of true contralto timbre and 
her lovely tones rang true and clear above the orchestral accom- 


loveliest gems in Pon- 


This aria is considered one of the 
voice and ef- 


paniment 
delivered with richness of 


chielli’s work and was 

fectiveness true to the character of the story. Miss McConnell 
most graciously responded to an encore, singing “Joy” with a bril- 
liance that brought an ovation of applause.--The Bloomington Sun- 


day Bulletin. 


Merwin Howe “Possesses Fluent Technic” 


Prior to his successful New York recital at Aeolian Hall 
the latter part of last season, Merwin Howe was also 
heard in a recital in Chicago, critical comments of which 
follow: 

Proceeding by elimination, the inference 
for him. If so, it was a very good one, 

He has learned much of the technic and a great deal of the man- 
ners of good piano playing. He played Schumann’s’ fantasy, op. 
17, as though he believed in it and fad taken the trouble to get 
well acquainted with it. This was followed by two interesting etudes 
by Scriabin and two pieces by Arne Oldberg, who is said to have 
had a share in his musical education. 

A group by Chopin completed the program. It was well prepared, 
and the soloist showed evidences, greater than is sometimes the case 
with young pianists, of having a mind of his own.—Chicago Daily 
Journal 


is that this was a debut 


He is from the studios of Arne Oldberg and his playing of the 
Schumann C major fantasie showed that he has a commendable 
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MERWINE HOWE, 
Pianist. 


advanced 
taste 


which is 
well 


technic 
and 


already far 
cultivated musical 


musical accomplishment, a 
and serviceable and a sane 
Chicago Daily News. 


He has good tone, a commendable sense for proportion and bal 
ance in dynamics and in phrasing, and is clearly the possessor of a 


certain degree of poetic taste and feeling in interpretation.—Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 
Merwin Howe gave a piano recital at Kimball hall and showed 


that he is a young man with a good technical equipment and natural 
talent for music. He played with understanding of the music 
Chicago Evening Post 


Mr Howe 
second movement 
and power the 
American 


possesses a fluent technic. He pleased me~ most in the 
of the fantasy, interpreting with tone of solidity 
““Maestoso sempre con energia.’’—Chicago Daily 


Wilson an Artist of Pronounced Ability 
Among the April engagements of Raymond Wilson 
were two splendid piano recitals in Chatham, Va., and 
Corry, Pa. Extracts covering these events from one of 


the local papers in each of the above mentioned cities are 
reproduced herewith: 
Mr. Wilson exhibited a remarkable technic equal to the greatest 


demands of such master works as the Chopin*scherzo and th: “Eu 
gene Onegin” paraphrase by Tschaikowsky-Pabst in which he 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm and received an ovation. No less 
successful is Mr, Wilson as an interpreter, and he plays with a tone 


which is at times musical and appealing.—Chatham Tribune Enter 
prise, April 30. 
The piano recital given by Raymond Wilson, of the Syracuse 


was one of the finest musical events ever given in this 
masterly performance afforded a great treat for the 
attendance. Mr. Wilson is an artist of pronounced 
ability and his numbers were given with brilliancy and wonderful 
interpretation. . . . Mr. Wilson’s mastery of technic, his highly 
trained memory and high quality of perception enabled him to pre 
sent this masterpiece (MacDowell’s “Eroica’ sonata) perfectly. 
Corby, Pa., Evening Journal, April 29 


University 
city, and the 
music lovers in 


Sittig Trio Presents Delightful Program 


This has been an unusually busy season for the Sittig 
Trio. Among recent appearances, besides numerous 
private engagements, may be mentioned the highly success 
ful concerts at Hotel Plaza, New York, on April 23; 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, April 29, and Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, April 30. At the last mentioned 
concert the Sittig Trio played to an audience of 1800 
students and teachers. The press was most enthusiastic 
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on November 5, has attracted the attention of the musical Jacques Thibaud Returns January I 
eg throughout the country. Included in Miss Jacques Thibaud, on account of his recital appearances 
owell’s arduous season were some special engagements = 3)" pty oe 6 aS eS A ae 
of importance, among them being the above mentioned in England, France and Spain, aannot return to Amefica 
appearance as soprano soloist in the Verdi Requiem with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a joint recital with 
Lambert Murphy in Tarboro, N. C., joint appearance with 
Reinald Werrenrath in Lowell, Mass., the Nashua (N. H.) 
Spring Festival with Lambert Murphy and Royal Dadmun, 
and a performance of “Elijah” in Newburgh, N. Y., the 

latter occurring only three days prior to Miss Howell's City and St. Paul 

sailing for Europe. . oe eS a Fae a 
Reproduced below are two of the press notices to be Mr. Phiboved um S100, sppent in joint rectal wah Tine 

found in the dailies following Miss Howell’s appearance old Bauer and Anna Case, and in a limited number of 

at the Springfield Festival : concerts with Pablo Casals and Harold Bauer as a trio 


There was much interest in the appearance here of Dicie Howell 


next season until the new year During the first two 
weeks in January he is booked for eight concerts in the 
following cities: New York, Providence, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Bridgeport, Worcester, Springfield and Sche 
nectady. He will also appear with a number of symphony 
orchestras, and is booked in recital in all the principal 
cities, his tour extending as far as New Orleans, Kansas 





the soprano imported at short notice. Miss Howell is a North Playing of Grainger Work Wins First Prize 

Carolinian, and has a singularly clear and vibrant voice; delivering . i. 3 , nt 
her glowing lines in the tremendously important part, “Libera Me,’ Percy Grainger’s compositions are gaining in popularity 
~— hag af ped first, = ome comers. Lg’ 3 been daily. At a recent prize competition in Whitley, England, 
2 ortunate in her training wherever it has been acquired, for she has ) . 
THE SITTIG TRIO, in marked degree the “open-throated” manner of singing, unques- o pag nig 4 —— stral ge was waht ape 
pps P P > F T associ rs yrize for its performance oO irainger’s “Moc or 

Which has just complete ae ° tignably the hallmark of the surest coloratura. The association ! I 
J mpleted a most successful season. made no mistake in securing Miss Howell to fill this exacting ris Dance.” 

‘. : eit BN vacancy—Springfield Union, May 7. The Yorkshire Post of May 13, 1920, in its account of 
and unanimous in praising the excellent work of these 7 the Eksdale Tournament of song, says: “The Coliseum 
three splendid artists. Appended are a few comments Dicie Howell in her first solo quickly revealed a voice of fine was again crowded today when the senior competitions 


natural quality and a good deal of skill. The pleasure which her 


singing gave increased steadily as the evening went on, and in the were decided, Dr. Arthur Somervell and T. J. Haggett 


covering the concert at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia 


/ i] 20. : - ~ 
on April 29: quartets the trueness and sureness of her part and the clear, full Mus. Bac., were the adjudicators of the tournament. For 
" yf in ~ r=, — ya with gr ogee es trio in ett - ~ ge i which the ie eee, timbre is pro- the string orchestra, the Loftus Orchestral Society, who 

at major, opus » was the best of music, and the refinement of nounced, added much to the effect. . . . he closing aria was ex- — “ . ¢ “eo , Percy - » 
taste shown in the choice was manifest in the performance. The cellent, too . . . One of them (the soloists), and a highly satis- played “Mock Morris Dance, by Pe rey Grainger, in good 
young violinist played Nardini’s E minor concerto, and among the factory one, was introduced almost at the last moment, when Olive style, were awarded the first prize. 

— offerings was C. W. Zeckwer’s “Chant du Voyageur.” Kline, who had been engaged for the soprano part, was unable to ~ 

fiss Sittig plays with feeling, fervor and well-equipped musician appear.—Springfield Daily Republic. ; i ic 
ship. The cellist, who has a fine instrument, is a player of unusual + PP at A Langenus with New York Philharmonic 
ont. ee he produces 6 tae of beauty. At the ke gas pads G. Langenus has resigned from the New York Chamber 
upheld his associates with a nice sense of proportion d told, the H j i ic Society ; : e . “dl . 
performance of the trio was singularly charming. It is to be hoped Laura E. Morrill Artist in Concert — ‘ag 7 rag hs ve engaged a clarinet player 
they will come again.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. As will be evidenced by a perusal of the appended press With the New Yor uuharmonic Urchestra 








T Tei . -riticic > Jecnie . ale > ; f . ‘ y 
rhe Sittig Trio gave a program of interesting music in Wither criticism, Mile. Besnier, a talented pupil of Laura E. 


spoon Hall last night. They displayed good technic and a walle. Morrill, scored a decided success when she recently ap Protessor Leopold Auer 


veloped muses taste i mee PR sail program and brought peared in concert in Mobile, together with three other indorses and praises very highly 
much deserved applause hiladelphia Recor ee > ae _ % ¢ ye » VIOL 
members of the New Orleans Grand Opera Company: 
hm i pany ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S Yoo cron 
A concert was given in Witherspoon Hall last night by the Sittig Mile. Besnier was perhaps at her best in the duet from “Rigo P t t h to Prot A 
Trio. A well-chosen program was presented, and the audience did letto,”” sung with Mr. Kanony. Her voice is exceedingly sweet, the WOPAEEOCY CORERET VS TESTS 7 Anes 
not withhold its approval of the playing of the trio whose perform native mellowness having lost nothing, apparently, by the rigid 824 Carnegie Hall, Hall, Tel. Circle 3467 Application by mall 








ance was marked by sympathy of understanding and easy accom training she has given it in attaining a technic and mastery of con- = 
plishment.—Philadelphia Press. trol that should readiiy place her in the forefront of prima donnas EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
United States been via Broadway 


in America had her entry into the 


The i " she > 7 . >. H 

Phe trio will spend the summer at Stroudsburg, Pa., in (near 42nd strest), Mew York, instead of New Orleans in the CONDUCTOR, The Goldman wg 
we I Pe apm where they will be busy preparing present = a ry aol ei French Opera Prog és bie ‘4 Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ Columbia University Concerts 
srograms for next season. tensely dramatic anc howed to e dvi assag¢ 
ne calling for “reserves” of all her nervous energy.—The Mobile Regis- 500 West 144th Street New York 





ter, March 26, 1920. 
After an appearance in Pensacola on April 9, a leading 
daily reviewed Mlle’s Besnier’s part in the program in 


MADAME 
BIANCHINI-CAPPELLI’S 


Comments on Wilson Lamb’s New York Recital 








hee oe Lamb, ogy i who yore gave a most suc- this manner: i MR 
pet ella + ag Sy par ark ill, received the appended Mile. Besnier, the coloratura soprano, was especially pleasing Arts, under her personal direction. 
criticisms at the hands of the critics of the New York Her daintiness and fragileness at once gave her the keys to the Ricasints 
daily papers. hearts of those who saw her, and when she sang the conquest was ersonally ENRICO CARUSO 
: let Mile. Besnier’s interpretation of “Air des Clochettes”’ endorsed by 
Wilson Lamb, a negro baritone, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall compen ae te oggpee 3 + 
" from “Lakme” marked her as one who studies well that which she 55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 


last evening He has a naturally fine, resonant voice, which is in 
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telligently controlled, and the inherently emotional nature of his aings. 
race. . . . While the singer was technically at home in the 
music of foreign composers, while he coped successfully with the 
French and Italian languages, he gave the greatest pleasure in Any oO PP R A NJ oO 
songs by Coleridge-Taylor, H. Lane Wilson, Hughes, Mrs. Beach i 
and H. T. Burleigh’s beautiful settings of the negro melodies ‘Go RANCESCA Management : J. H. FITZPATRICK 
Down, Moses" and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.’’--Tribune, April 20 Windsor-Clifton Hotel - - - - ~ Chicago, Ill. 
He offered a well selected program ‘ His recital showed that 
he is a singer of intelligence, taste and musicianly feeling His 
voice is one best described as a basso contante When he sings = 
songs within his range his use of it is generally good. Schubert's of Improved Music Study 
“By the Sea,’ for instance, was well sung and so was Foote’s 
“I’m Wearing Awa’.” . In songs of large type his work had for Beginners 
much virility and interest.-Morning Sun. 
pquaaline TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 
A song recital of unusual length and interest pleased the au “ 
dience which assembled at Aeolian Hall in the evening to hear Wil Normal Classes as follows: 
son Lamb's recital. He adventured with varying success and unfail Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 4oth Street. New | Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
ing sincerity among the lyric treasures of Rachmaninoff, Tschaikow York City. Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1920 
sky and Moussorgsky, and fared best with the more intimate and Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, so11 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
familiar songs by H. Lane Wilson, Burleigh and Coleridge-Taylor Anna Crai Bates, June 14, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, June 8; Denver, Colo., August 3 
Morning Telegraph. Mary &. Louiccitte’ Re! jones "Tatedee Onie’ Saty ate Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Wilson Lamb, eminent negro baritone, again revealed to a New Mrs. Oscar E. pg 233 No. Ewing. Avenue, Dallas, Texas. yg July 1; Minneapolis School of Music, Minneapolis, 
York audience the charm of his artistry as applied to a program of Dallas, March 8; Memphis. enn., Jun V . _ s * . S . 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, Handel, De Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, “Portland, isginia Ayan, 1515 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, 
bussy, Gounod, H. Lane Wilson, Burleigh, Coleridge-Taylor, Homer, Ore. Portland, April 15; August rs. : aco, June 1. S 
Bartlett and Robert Franz. Mr. Lamb, despite the affliction of a N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 —verett Street, Portland, Ore 
slight cold, afforded genuine pleasure to his auditors.—Brooklyn Wash. July 12, Walla Walla. : : Portland, April and June, be 
Standard Union. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd- awe College, Sherman. Texas. Mrs. Ura Synnett, See Ne, Sales ae, olen Texas, 
: : bs fa aT peat ‘ € §, 1920. allas, Mare , June 28. 
Some of the recent engagements filled by Mr. Lamb Jeanette Currey Fuller sheghaciee, New York, Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
were as follows: New Haven, Conn., May 28; Paterson, uly 1st, Rochester. Toane. 
N. J., June 3, and East Orange, N. J. Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay C City, Lingo Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 
n Normal lass, June, 19 Indianapolis, Summer Class. 
inca renee Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 nt TA Riciamond, Ind. Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., July 5 
- P P P mond, Jun 4 > . . 
Dicie Howell Substitutes for Olive Kline Mrs. Julius Albert Jan apelin Academy of Music, Dallas, ae eee roe «te emg: City, Okla. 
on : : +s Texas. . B88 : eae 7 
he least superlative headline earned by Dicie Howell Maud E Littlefield, 1401 South Boston Street, Tulsa, Okla. | Clara Sabin Winter, st Ne. Main Ficost Yates Center, Kan 
when she substituted at the last moment for Olive Kline Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo., July ichita, Kansas, June 2, 
at the. Springfield (Mass.) Festival was “Dicie Howell 8; Colorado Springs, Colo., August; Tulsa, Okla., Septem- | Mattie D. Wate, ofitrue -— oo ene Courier, 437 Fifth 
Scores” (The Springfield Union, May 7). It interest- ber, and Sedalia, Mo., October. SE LN Se Seer 
ing to note the rapid strides made by this talented young Information and booklet apon request 
American soprano, who, since her debut at Aeolian Hall, 
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INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA CONCERTS AND RECITALS 

44 West 44th Street New York 














ROBERT BRAINE 


Planist—Composer—Accompanist 
100 West 110th St. (Cathedral Parkway) New York City 
Phone: 613 Academy 


Alice GENTLE 


ENGAGED FOR RAVINIA PARK 
Menegement : HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


sonn BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
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(Continued from page 12.) 
should be is difficult to understand. She possesses neither 
voice nor style and her interpretations are ragged and 
without individuality. 





A Goop Tone. 

Brailowsky gave a Chopin recital on May 19, playing 
the sonata in B minor, barcarolle, third scherzo, all of the 
preludes, the andante spianato and polonaise. He is a 
player of decided merit and possesses a strong and vivid 
personality which has created a great demand for him 
here. His name is found on many programs and his play- 
ing is always enjoyed. One feature of his playing that is 
attractive is his tone. These French pianos are not par- 
nage good, but in spite of that handicap he produces a 
tone of singing depth and sonority. On a first rate Amer- 
ican piano he would be fine. We will here more of Brai- 
lowsky, 

Concert oF AMERICAN MUSIC, 

A concert of American music was given by Marie The- 
rese Brazeau, assisted by Tracol, violinist, and Schiden- 
helm, cellist. On the program trio No. 2, op. 65, Arthur 
Foote; “Keltic’ sonata, MacDowell; trio, op. 24, Blair 


Fairchild, an American composer residing in Paris. Un- 
fortunately this concert conflicted with that of the Inde- 
pendent Music Society and I was unable to attend. Ac- 
cording to the Herald, Miss Brazeau is from Boston or 
has resided there. From other sources I learn that Mr. 
Fairchild is a composer of remarkable talent and ability. 


It may be so. But one thing I do know—this is a poor 
time to give any programs of American music in Paris. 
Americans are getting more and more unpopular here 
every day, because they have refused unlimited loans to 
France and because they are blamed for the state of ex- 
change. France, just now, is boosting France, and “Made 
in America” is not wanted here. 
Rister Back Home. 

Edouard Risler is generally looked upon here as being 
the greatest French pianist. He travels much, giving con- 
certs all over Europe, and certainly possesses rare force 
and musicianship. He has just returned from Spain and 
was heard in recital at the Conservatoire on the 2ist, his 
program being made up of two Beethoven sonatas, op. 26 
and op. 53; “Children’s Corner,” Debussy; “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin,” Ravel; Napoli and Spanish rhapsody, Liszt, 
and “Rhapsody d’Auvergne,” Saint-Saéns. A tig > 
heavy program, but magnificently interpreted. Mr. Risler 
is what may well be termed a “classic” player. 

Since my last letter the concert list contains no less than 
thirty-one separate items besides those already mentioned, 
and a worthless list it is for the most part. ae 


Earlier Paris Items 


New Works 


There was a concert of works by composers “demo- 
bilisés”: sonata, viola and piano, Cellier; “Inquietudes,” 
Rohozinski; “Dans !’Argonne,” Francis Coye; songs by 
Andre Dulaurens and Leon Mariel; fourteen variations 
for piano in all the keys, Etienne Royer; “Nos filles 
recoivent,” Cools; trio for violin, viola and piano, Georges 
Nigot. Cellier and Rohozinski are men of evident talent. 
The little children’s suite by Cools is attractive. The 
final trio, dedicated to Lili Boulanger, the winner of 
the Prix de Rome who died at a very early age, is a 
lament. The work is written with the head rather than 
with the heart but is contrapuntally interesting, the themes 
and developments of the themes being superimposed in 
an extraordinary manner. This trio won a prize offered 
in 1919 by the publisher, Senart. 

Again, the Society of Composers (the French com- 
poser certainly is having his chance, at least in his own 
country). Works by Tournemire, Louis Dumas, Noel 
Gallon, Marcel Rousseau and Maurice Emmanuel. Rous- 
seau is an interesting composer. His opera “Taras 
Boulba,” given at the Vaudeville, proved him to be a 
musician of real worth, These smaller compositions 
show imagination and some beauty of melodic line. 

LAMOND PLEASES 

Frederick Lamond gave one of his inimitable recitals 
on April 28 which, I regret to say, I was unable to 
attend. Mr. Lamond is much appreciated here. His 
truly classical style, the dignity and justice of his inter- 
pretations, and the cold brilliancy of his touch satisfy 
the French taste in such things. He played a program 
of Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and Liszt. 

Tue DvoraK-BrauMs CONCERTO 

A Jugoslav concert was given before a large and fairly 
enthusiastic audience on April 29. The program was 
as follows: concerto for violin and orchestra, Brahms, 
Zlatko, Balokovic and the Pasdeloup Orchestra; “Au 
Village,” symphonic variations, Petar Konjovik, conducted 
by the composer; three violin solos—“Psaume,” Konjovik ; 
“Danse des Veuves,” Manojlovic; “Danse Serbe,” Milo- 
jevic; the Saint-Saéns concerto for violin. A very amus- 
ing incident characterized the beginning of this concert. 
The program as published opened with the Dvorak con- 
certo. The many Jugoslavs present evidently embraced 
the great Bohemian composer within their fold—-for the 
Bohemian is, I suppose, also a Slav—and applauded vig- 
orously, clearly intending their applause as much for the 
composer as for the player. When the applause began 
to die down Mr. Dandelot, the manager, appeared on the 
stage and announced that, owing to the music not hav- 
ing arrived, the program had been changed, and the con- 
certo which had just been played was the Brahms con- 
certo. The shamed silence with which this announcement 
was received was amusing. 

Balokovic is a_ brilliant weal. bee: has neal to 
learn in the way of poise. is playing is immature 
and his interpretations uneven. There is a good deal of 
uncontrolled warmth, but little real depth of feeling. He 
may develop into a really fine player. 

As for the symphonic variations, not much may be 
said for them. They are founded upon a Macedonian 
theme, clearly enunciated by the brass at the opening, 
but very vaguely touched upon in the remaining varia- 
tions, of which there are seven, all supposed to be descrip- 
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tive of various village scenes. The work is extremely 
modern, very complex, and has touches of beauty, always 
quickly buried beneath a mass of contrapuntal verbiage, 
meaningless in itself and adding nothing to the melodic 
content of the piece. It seems that this composer is 
only interesting when he momentarily forgets that he 
wants to be of the moderns modern, The other com- 
positions (the three violin solos) are more pleasing. Balo- 
kovic is a pupil of Sevcik. 
Pictures AND Music 

At the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, the musical 
section gave its regular weekly concert on April 30. New, 
to me at least, is the composer George Sporck and his 
sonata for piano, excellently played by Mme. Schultz- 
Gaugain. The sonata is based upon folk songs, and to 
that fact owes its melodic quality. It is extremely well 
written’ and comes near being a fine work. What it lacks 
is a clearly defined idiom. The utterance of this com- 
poser has flashes of originality, but also many flashes of 
suggestions of other styles. However, the work is far 
above the average of what one hears in these endless 
recitals of French works here. 

The idea of combining a music salon with a picture 
Salon is an exceilent one and ought certainly to be adopted 
in New York. Here your admission to the picture gallery 
admits you to the music. The music is there, hung on the 
wall, so to speak, for you to listen to or not as you please. 
It acts as an added attraction to the pictures and expenses 
and profits are shared both ways, 


“Cacn’ Ton Piano!” 


A visitor to Paris would be surprised just now to see 
the buildings pasted over with small signs with the motto: 
“Cach’ ton piano!” (hide your piano). That is the latest 
catch phrase and refers to the war tax that has been 
levied on pianos. Who the wag was who had the time and 
money to paste thousands of these little signs all over 
the city I have no idea. But there they are and the whole 
town is laughing at the expense of the administration. 

Bernuarpt “Assists” THE Russian BALLeT. 

The (Diaghileff) Russian ballet is filling the Opéra at 
every performance. Most of the artists and the ballets are 
familiar to America from their visit of two or three 
years ago. A feature of the repertory is Alfred De Mus- 
set’s “Nuit de Mai,” the poem recited by Sarah Bernhardt 
and interpreted by Ida Rubinstein. Despite her age, her 
voice is magnificent and her dramatic recitations wonder- 
ful. The repertory includes little that is not known to 
America, “Les Femmes de Bonne Humeur” (Scarlatti), 
“Pulcinella” (Pergolese), and “Astuce Feminine” (Cima- 
rosa), being about the only “novelties.” The ballet corps 
of the opera contribute Funck-Brentano’s “Paglioni chez 
Musette,” with costumes of the 1830 period, to the pro- 
gram, and suffers by comparison with the Russians. An- 
sermet and Morin are conducting this season, getting fine 
results from the orchestra, and the costumes and scenery 
are as attractive as ever. . 

Tae WEAK Sister. 

It seems more than a mere coincidence that Firmin Gemier, 
the French Rienhardt, should have staged just at this time 
at the Theater des Champs-Elysées “Les Mille et une Nuits” 
—“The Thousand and One Nights.” This is a sort of Rus- 
sian ballet “made in France,” and has more than one re- 
semblance with “Scheherazade.” It is truly a magnificent 
spectacle, -much longer than its Russian counterpart, and 
much more elaborate in plot. Even in this, however, the 
plot is merely something to hang scenery upon and decided- 
ly vague. 

The “Thousand and One Nights” is neither ballet nor pan- 
tomime. The music is not continuous—the work would be 
better if it was. The story is told in spoken parts. In 
spite of its sumptuous scenery and costuming it falls short 
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of them and of the Reinhardt pieces and the Russian ballet. 
It is the little sister, and the very weak sister, of them all. 

The music is by Jacquet and Cadou. Jacquet, who ar- 
ranged the music of the “Pastorale” which was given not 
long ago at the “Cirque d’Hiver” (the Winter Circus), 
and which was reviewed in this place, adopted the same plan 
of procedure here as there. In both cases he used folk 
songs, or motive suggestive of folk songs, for how authen- 
tic they are I do not know. The result was much better in 
the “Pastorale” than in the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
For this Oriental tale demands strong, fierce passion, and 
that is just what this music lacks. The style was delightful 
in the earlier work; in this work it is distinctly out of place. 
It requires a big score such as that of Rimsky-Korsakoff to 
support this love drama of the harem. Anything less vivid 
simply spoils the plot, and that is exactly what results 
from the score of Jacquet and Cadou. 

Epitx Mason Cominc Home. 


Edith Mason is sailing for America on May 22 (Wag- 
ner’s birthday, by the way), and is wending her festive way 
toward Chicago’s North Shore Opera, Ravinia Park, 
where she will be heard in various repertory, as in former 
seasons. Her winter in Paris has been crowned with gen- 
uine success, and she is engaged to return here next winter 
for a number of “guest” performances, and will be heard 
also in Monte Carlo, Italy and Spain and so on. She and 
Giorgio Polacco were urged to go to Buenos Ayres for 
an extended engagement but were unable to accept on ac- 
count of outstanding contracts—for even an artist cannot 
be in two places at once. Mr. Polacco has just returned 
from Italy and reports conditions there to be excellent— 
living quite as comfortable as in France and somewhat 
cheaper—but tells me that his railroad journey was terrible 
owing to strikes all along the line. 

“ToucHE” CLOSES FOR THE SEASON. 

This is the last week of the “Concerts Touche,” which 
close now until September. It is to be regretted. For there 
are many musically inclined Americans who come to Paris 
only in the summer who would certainly enjoy these con- 
certs if they were given during that season, if they ever 
heard of them or knew of their existence. Unfortunately, 
these concerts are not advertised—probably cannot afford to 
advertise—and so many music lovers never get to them at 
all. And yet they are quite unique in their way and thor- 
oughly enjoyable as well as being of real educational value. 

The orchestra is a small one, about twenty pieces support- 
ed by the piano. Concerts are given every evening except 
Monday and Thursday, and there are Sunday and Wednes- 
day matinees. The evening concerts begin at 9, late enough 
for one to get home from work and have a comfortable 
dinner before rushing forth again. As for the programs, 
they are inclusive. Everything may be heard from the 
heaviest symphonic music to the lightest of chamber music. 
The playing is good. Although the orchestra is small, the 
players are all artists of the first class. They encourage 
advanced pupils of American as well as of French teachers 
to appear with the orchestra, and, if they pay nothing, the 
pupil is more than repaid for the time and effort by the ex- 
perience gained by singing or playing with the orchestra. 

The Concerts Prenez, string quartets and quintets with 
piano, are to be heard nightly except Wednesday and Fri- 
day. How long these will continue I do not know. They 
are excellent and deserve every encouragement. 

A Reat AMERICAN TRIUMPH. 


American ragtime and jazz have outstripped all competi- 
tion. All the popular American hits are republished here 
in Paris, and I am told that the only music dealers and 
publishers who are now making any money here are those 
who handle that sort of music. There are many French 
composers of light music, but, outside of the comic opera, 
they fall down flat. Their music does not hold the dancing 
public. As one expert along these lines said to me recently : 
“The French and Italian and Spanish composers are sim- 
ply nowhere in this competition. Their music lacks the 
punch, the big, ‘virile energy, of your young, healthy, vig- 
orous nation.” 

Mark HaAmsourc’s RECITAL 

Mark Hambourg gave a recital on May 10, playing a 
well chosen and most interesting program in his inimita- 
ble style. The most interesting features of the evening 
were a group of old English pieces and a group of English 
moderns. The old English included “The Harmogious 
Blacksmith,” a suite by John Blow (1648-1708), another 
by John Bull (1562-1628), and by Purcell (1658-1695), 
and a sonata by Thomas Arne (1710-1778)—all famous 
men in their day. Between these and the modern Eng- 
lish group were pieces by Chopin, Bach-d’Albert, Glaz- 
ounoff and Hambourg, who, by the way, is a composer 
of merit, although seldom recognized as such, so greatly 
is this gift overshadowed by his pianistic achievements. 
Finally, there were works by Cyril Scott, Malipiero and 
Percy Grainger, and very excellent works they are, alto- 
gether worthy of a place upon any program. 

It is certainly not necessary to enlarge upon Hambourg’s 
great ability. He is an extraordinary artist and knows 
how to get every variety of tone, every shade of dynamic 
nuance out of the piano. His interpretations are musi- 
cianly and never exaggerated. 

Tue Week Is Fittep wita Music 


Among the violinists heard again this week were Balo- 
kovic the Jugoslav, and Leonidas Autuori. Balokovic’s 
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playing has already been commented upon on the occa- 
sion of his concert with orchestra several weeks ago. He 
is a talented musician of whom much may be expected. 
A little too untamed at present, but very ke = gy He 
played mostly Slavic music, including some pieces: by his 
master, Sevcik. In all, there were perhaps forty concerts 
this week. It is not worth while to tabulate them. This 
is the season when the professors at the various conserva- 
tories give their yearly recitals, and, although they are 
all of them real artists, they do not, usually, possess 
that big individuality which is essential to any far-reach- 
ing success. Therefore they do not demand the individual 
attention of the critic, although their recitals do add 
materially to the wealth of the musical season, especially 
for the student. The art life of the city would not be 
what it is without the support of these valiant champions 
of the classic tradition. 

There were, of course, also, the inescapable “society” 
concerts, of which Paris has an endless number, some- 
times very excellent indeed, but mostly rather shockingly 
bad. Then again there were the concerts of ancient music 
on ancient instruments much liked here, and certainly 
very interesting, although not calling for frequent or ex- 
tended comment. Then there are the various concerts 
given by those who aspire to be conductors, and would 
be, were it not for limited opportunity. For they often 
have talent, these men, and their plight is rather pitiful. 
Failing any “opening” with the big orchestras or with 
the operas, they organize their own orchestras or chor- 
uses, or both, and give concerts whenever it is financially 
possible. Then again there are the many concerts given, 
or inspired, by inspired or uninspired composers. There 
are always a few of those, but the list becomes too long 
for our limited space. There is hardly ever a concert 
of the smaller kind, the strictly local kind, that does 
not present some work marked “first time” by some 
composer whose name is quite unknown. Then, of course, 
there are the graduating students, not labeled as such, 
however, so that the unwary critic often tumbles into a 
terrible mess of inefficiency, inexperience, stage fright, 
masses of flowers sent up by admiring friends and rela- 
tives and all the rest of the mummery of these family 
gatherings. And then, to end this list of categories, there 
are the nationalistic propagandist insincerities, where, under 
the cloak of patriotism, a “foreigner” of some sort gets a 
hearing that his mastery of his art does in no wise war- 
rant. Finnish concerts, Scandinavian concerts, Polish con- 
certs, and so on and so forth, all given by men who 
would not be chosen by their compatriots to represent 
their national music, but who happen to be here and who 
band together in a sort of mutual admiration society, 
wherein some clever manipulator succeeds in salting away 
a tidy sum for a rainy day. 

Thus is our week filled with “music.” Is it worth while 
to list and tabulate all these manifestations of art and 
near art and no art? I beg to be excused. . P. 


Grainger’s Compositions in Demand 


The New York Chamber Music Society (Carolyn Beebe, 
director and pianist) has played works by Percy Grainger 
over a hundred times this season at concerts throughout 
America. 


Rudolph Polk to Play New Violin 
Rudolph Polk will play his new Guarnerius violin for 
the first time in public at his Detroit concert on December 
1, when he appears in a joint recital with Marcella Craft 
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A Venturesome Trip for Richard Czerwonky 


In order to catch the “flyer” for Minneapolis, it was 
necessary for Richard Czerwonky, the widely known vio- 
linist, to ride in a truck from Ipswich, S. D., immediately 
after his concert there, to Aberdeen, but on account of 
burning out of a bearing the train pulled out just as he and 
his accompanist were within two blocks of the depot at 
Aberdeen. Reports from Ipswich are that Czerwonky’s 
concert was a huge success, that his playing was much 
enjoyed, and one of the business men was heard to say 








Left to right: Czerwonky, violinist; H. BE. Beebe, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Ipswich (8S. D.), and Miss Pike, accompanist, 


that he did not think any one person could entertain him 
for the two hours of any program until he had heard 
Czerwonky. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. Czerwonky is shaking 
his fist at H. E. Beebe, vice-president of the Bank of Ips- 
wich, and, as the trip turned out, perhaps with good rea- 
son. Mr. Beebe happened to be the chauffeur on the oc- 
casion, 


Carl Fischer Publishes Saenger Songs 


Gustav Saenger is the composer of four interesting 
songs published by Carl Fischer. The lyrics are by that 
well known literateur, Frederick H. Martens. They are 
“Scotch Pastorale,” “Marie,” “A Soldier Parting,” and 
“A Memory.” The “Scotch Pastorale” is a vocal setting 
of the composer’s well known violin solo of the same 
name of which the Victor Talking Machine Company has 
just released a record by Mischa Elman. The song is 
being sung with success by Rosalie Miller and Mabel 


Riegelmann. “A Memory” is also a delightful song and 
is in the repertories of such artists as Charlotte Lund and 
Christine Langenhan. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
influence of vehement emotions that possess us, dll at 
once we find gestures, accents, attitudes that make us in 
a moment the equal of the greatest artists.” 

It is true! And, as I am writing for singers, I can 
say here that anyone who has enough emotion to sing 
with expression and energy has enough to act if he will 
only first study the character until he realizes it and then let 
himself go—deliver himself up to his imaginations. 

But remember first to study a character! This study 
must be profound! Maurel told me he always studied a 
character until he saw himself, in his imagination, as that 
character. He saw himself, as detached, as from, afar. 
He was one of the audience, and in his mind he saw Vic- 
tor Maurel go through the different scenes of the opera— 
his attitudes, walk, gestures, every detail came to him as 
a result of the deep pondering he had done. He saw him- 
self so plainly, it was all so real, that when the time came 
for the dress rehearsal he had only to get up and do that 
which it seemed to him he had already gone through many 
times. 

Eleanor Duse was an actress who lived each part so 
ardently and was so consumed by her emotions that she 
could only act a limited number of performances a week. 

When at the very height of her career in Paris, she 
studied with Maurel in order to be able to realize her 
ideals with less physical fatigue. 

It is the “visualizing” that is the 
Once having visualized a role it is easily done. 
what Duse had to learn to do. 

The worry, weeping—all that is real—comes in the study 
before the role is actually composed. 

Most all the truly great actors with whom I discussed 
the subject had that same idea: that one must see one’s self 
in a role before one can do it with conviction, but no one, 


all important thing. 
That's 


I believe, has ever put the matter as Maurel did in his lec- 
tures, backed up by enormous research and _ scientific 
proofs. The “Maison Rapide, 8 rue Dronot, Paris,” 


published some of these lectures. Perhaps they may still 
be had. In his “Dix ans d'une carriere’ Maurel has 
explained in detail how he conceived and composed an 
operatic role. 

Those singers who have seen him are fortunate. They 
will never see a greater actor. He surpassed both in 
tragedy and comedy and was peerless in many characters 

Other really great actors I have seen on the operatic 
stage are Del Puente and Bellincioni of the past, and 
Krusceniska, Chaliapin, Renaud and Fugere of today. 

Galli-Curci I consider a most finished actress in her 
roles. Her line is excellent. She has passion and under- 
standing. I think to those who discriminate, there is much 
more to admire in her acting than in that of some other 
women, who enjoy more fame as histrionic artists. They 
may walk around more, wiggle more and do more things, 
but Galli-Curci presents the character she is interpreting 
with power, charm and taste. She is often original but we 
do not have the impression that she is striving after 
originality. 

Bellincoini was the greatest Violetta in “Traviata” of 
all times. She knew some things that great singing actors 
often miss—that is, that there are points in Verdi's operas 
when the singer should stop striving for effect and simply 
sing. Such a moment in “Travi iata” is where Violetta, in 
an outburst of feeling, sings “Amami Alfredo.” She 
simply sang those phrases with all the fervor of her 
surpassing temperament and her intense voice. Again 
when she reached the “Se una pudica vergine” in the 
last act, she sang the melody simply and did not hold any 
notes so long that the melody lost its force. The best 
Violetta of today, in trying to make a vocal effect on the 
last B flat of “Amami Alfredo,” holds the note too long 


and, alas, makes it pianissimo. The impression Verdi 
wished to create is thereby lost. It is an anti-climax. 
In interpreting such operas as “Otello,” ‘“Falstaff,’ 


“Louise,” “Pelleas et Melisande,” etc., the artist has to 
keep in mind that at a certain point the words are of 
utmost importance,+at another its the action that is needed 
and at still another moment the effect is vocal. A splendid 
understanding of this kind of work can be had, as I 
have already said, by reading Maurel’s book. 

Above all, the actor should keep in his part. No motion 
not a step, not a turn of the head should be inconsistent 

When you’ have conceived your interpretation, when 
you have imagined the character as it should be done, 
you must then strive to realize your ideal. 

One bad habit some singers acquire is that of making 
special gestures when singing certain notes, in their study 
or practise. It afterwards becomes difficult to sing these 
notes or phrases without that movement of the hands to 
which he has become accustomed. If a singer wants to be 
a good actor, he must learn-to keep his body, especially 
his arms and hands, under control when studying. I have 
never allowed Trilby to stiffen any part of her anatomy 
except her chest, when she raises the diaphragm for the 
high notes. pe 


Trilby . why where is she? 

She has gone, ‘leaving a little note that all this acting 
stuff and opera in general doesn’t interest her. She 
expected to be trained for such concerts as Du Maurier 
told us of, and she wants to sing “Mon ami Pierrot,” 
the “Nussbaum,” “Malbrouck s’en va t’en guerre” and 
“Ben Bolt”"—and the Chopin Impromptus—she says she’d 
like to die singing that—so the next time she comes 
shall talk to her of song singing, but I do wish Du 
Maurier hadn't thought of that Chopin Impromptu. 


Sone SINGING. 


Trilby says she has decided not to go in for grand 
opera so I shall have to give a little talk on song singing 

Du Maurier knew what he meant when he described 
Trilby’s singing of “Mon ami Pierrot.” A_ verse, a 
phrase, a note, in a song that recurs, should never be 
repeated in exactly the same way. 

Paderewski in repeating a movement or a phrase always 
does something more or less to it. When he plays the 
big polonaise in A flat, every time he takes up to the 
stirring main theme he instills added enthusiasm in it 
until at last it just thunders; and so in a nocturne, each 
time some lovely, amorous motive is repeated, it becomes 
lovelier, more amorous. If he plays a phrase ten times— 
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it is ten times varied, although the difference is often so 
slight it might be impossible to mark it on the music. 

In song singing when we have both words and music, if 
is much easier to get varied expression. 

Song singing includes much indeed, and yet we can 
generalize on it readily enough. First of all it is like 
opera and oratorio, in that the singer must sing. 

Sometimes an opera singer appears on the concert 
platform and sings songs. The critics find that the songs 
do not go well. Many vocal defects are evident, the 
diction is bad, the lack of variety of expression clearly 
shows want of imagination, almost ignorance, on the part 
of the singer. 

“Ah,” say the critics, 
opera, but to sing songs properly 
etc.” 

The same singers are not good operatic artists, only 
one doesn’t recognize their faults so easily because, on 
account of the other parts, choruses, orchestra, etc., 
they’re not so evident, and because we no longer demand 
fine singing in opera. Even in the really lyric operas the 
public has learned to tolerate absolute incapability. 

Songs, salon songs I shall call them, being delicately 
constructed,’ depend for their effect on finely drawn in- 
te rpretation, great attention to detail. They should always 
be heard in auditoriums of restricted dimensions, no mat- 
ter who the singer may be. 

“Ah, Svengali,” I am saying to myself, “you are barking 
at the moon. The great financial artists, the genuine box 
office attractions, want as many seats to put people in as 
they can get people to pay money for them. iis you'l] 
be laughed at if you talk ‘art’ to But why 
single out anyone or any group? We live in a financial 
age, and to those who cater to our musical public the 
sweetest music is the hushed rustling of the green bills 
in the box office.” 

Yes, I’m right. I have convinced myself. 

But why always abuse opera then, as if it is the only 
form of vocal art that is not being run for art’s sake? 

To sing a long string of salon songs in an auditorium 
suitable for orchestral concerts, is not only inartistic, it 
is silly. 

Young women who sing are not usually blessed with 
the virtue of patience, however, and if I don’t get back 
to something practical, Trilby will be running off again 


When I described the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
century masters, Trilby, you learned how their works went 
in a general way, and then we had Gluck, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Following Beethoven we have Schubert and Schumann 
the two master song writers of the German school and 
two of the foremost composers of all schools. No matter 
in what language you sing their numerous songs, covering 
such a range of human feelings, you must keep in mind 
their Teutonic origin and give them that certain clear cut 
style, free from all Latin portamento—that clean cut style 
so appreciated by the Northern peoples, although dry and 
detestable to the Southern ear. However, you can bear 
in mind that some of the more turbulent outpourings of 
Schumann can stand much variety of tempo and con- 
siderable rubato. 

It is not my intention to discuss our modern song writers 
of divers nationalities and many schools. I should rather 
say a few words about song singing in general. 

Simplicity above all things, Trilby, simplicity in phras 
ing, simplicity in tone. Don’t sing fortissimo or pianissimo 
without a real musical or dramatic reason; and don’t con- 
tinually do one or the other. Sing with a lovely, easy 
mezzo forte voice and only resort to extremes when you 
wish to make decided effects. Enunciate well, ever seeking 
the correct shade of expression and trying to get 1 
without disturbing the voice placement. 

The continual “falsetto’—I would rather say half 
falsetto pianissimo effects—so continually employed by 
many concert tenors and baritones of the present time, I 
find very monotonous when overdone, and I shouldn't 
advise using much of it. 

we ea 

So much for the musical interpretation. 

As to the dramatic, each song requires a certain amount 
of dramatic expression. The poem must be interpreted 
as well as the melody. To do this in a masterly way we 
must first of all understand the poem, and I insist it should 
be read, recited, with the correct expression before being 
sung. 

It is silly and useless for a person to sing in a language 
he doesn't know. This is doubly so in the case of modern 
songs. Modern songs are meant not only to convey the 
mood but the dramatic expression, the meaning of the 
words pushed to the highest degree. How then can the 
singer employ the correct inflections, the subtlety of senti- 
ment for which the music of today calls, if he cannot 
readily converse in the language in which the words of 
the song are written? 

We must suppose that Trilby knows the languages in 
which she sings. She always knew English and French 
and has acquired Italian and German. 

Now I must try to help her all I can with the dramatic 
expression. 

Can it be done? 

It can, if I can get her to use her imagination! 

We are, most of us, capable of emotions more or less 
varied and more or less profound. What I said about 
acting applies here as well. We must conceive an in- 
terpretation and then deliver ourselves up to it—feel it 
live it WE SHOULD MEAN WHAT WE SING. 

If a person has not more than the average tempera- 


“you see it is one thing to sing 
ei ae 


-ment he was never meant to be a singer. 


To be a great singer one must have a great power to 
feel. The song singer must learn the song, understand it 
realize how it should be sung, then lose himself in it and 


a it so. 
he true artist is in a semi-conscious state when he 
plays, sings or acts. 


What's that Trilby? The Chopin Impromptu in A flat? 
I was just about to begin on that. But listen! The 
war is over! I can hear the peace celebration crowd on 
the streets. Let's be thankful for all we have learned 
and go out and join them. We need recreation, Trilby 
You know what Du Maurier said: 
“A little work, a little play . . 


* * * 
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(Continued ein page 39.) 
E. Stouder, The Scottish Rite Cathedral in this city is 
one of the finest in the country. 

Portia Bohyer, a local pianist who is studying in Chi- 
cago with Alexander Raab, played Debussy’s “Reflections 
on the Water” and Leschetizky’s tarantella at the Morn- 
ing Musical on the morning of April 23. 

A. Leslie Jacobs, organist and choirmaster at the First 
Presbyterian Church, played the dedicatory recital recently 
on a new pipe organ at the West Creighton Avenue Church 
of Christ. 

Edith Foster has returned from California, where she 
spent several months, and has reopened her studio for 
piano pupils in the Noll Block. Miss Foster was a student 
in Berlin when the war broke out, her teacher being 
Josef Lhevinne. 

Gloversville, N. Y., May 10, 1920.—One of the real 
treats of the musical season here was the spring festival 
concert of the Philharmonic Society of Fulton County, 
which was given Saturday afternoon, April 17. Fulton 
County is justly proud of this organization, and there was 
a large audience of music lovers on hand to testify to this 
pride and encourage the participants in an altogether ex- 
cellent program. Under the direction of Conductor Richard 
leute, the orchestra did some remarkably fine work, opening 
the program with a Goldmark overture, and including a suite 
from “L’Oracolo,” a Bach air, selections from “Samson 
and Delilah,” and several smaller numbers. The soloists 
were Olive Kline and Lambert Murphy, both of whom 
scored a real personal success by their splendid singing. 
Miss Kline gave as her programmed numbers “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly”; the familiar “Ah, fors e 
lui,” from “Traviata,” and a group of songs including Gou- 
nod’s “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” and a charming little South- 
ern lullaby, “Doan Yo Cry, Ma Honey.” Her audience 
testified to its pleasure in no uncertain. terms. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s selections were equally happy, including the “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersingers” and shorter numbers— 
“In a Persian Garden” (Lehmann), “I Hear You Calling 
Me” (Marshall), “Sunshine of Your Smile” and Ward- 
Stephens’ “Christ in Flanders.” A repetition of this last 
was demanded, but Mr. Murphy responded with two en- 
cores. Miss Kline and Mr. Murphy united in the duet, “Oh, 
Kindly Heavens,” from “Madame Butterfly,” the voices 
blending with excellent effect. Charles Albert Baker was 
their very capable accompanist. 

Grass Valley, Cal., May 19, 1920—The Epworth 
League presented an excellent musical program on Thurs- 
day evening, April 29, before a large audience. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Grace and Mina Cobeldick, 
Homer Beal, Esther Willoughby, Muriel Hocking, Gertie 
MacGregor, Oakley Johns, Reta Fuller and Dorothy James. 

On Saturday evening, May 15, a short musical program 
was presented at the Auditorium, which included piano, 
vocal and violin numbers by Eleanor Bone, Mrs. Frank 
Steel, Manice and Clarice Bennetts, La Verne and Willie 
Donovan. 

Green Bay, Wis., May 13, 1920.—Another artistic tri- 
umph for the members of the Green Bay Orchestra, Wal- 
. ter L. Larsen, conductor, was the concert given on April 
26. Augmented with a number of musicians from Chicago, 
the local players presented a program which opened with 
a fine performance of the Massenet overture to “Phedre.’ 
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The symphony was Haydn's in D major, and Conductor 
Larsen’s reading of this work was worthy of the highest 
praise. The second suite from “Carmen” (Bizet), the 
Saint-Saéns prelude “Du Deluge,” wherein the violin ob 
ligato was excellently played by Percy Fullinwider, and 
several smaller numbers by He rbert, Grainger, Tschaikow- 
sky and Saint-Saéns were also given. Especially interest- 


MUSICAL 


ing in Mr. Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” was the 
marimbaphone, effectively played by Walter Remich and 
Fred Basten. The soloist was Margery Maxwell, 


soprano, whose lovely voice and equally charming person- 
ality at once won for her applause. She sang the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” assisted by Mrs. Larsen at the 
piano, This is the fifth season Mr. Larsen has conducted 
the Green Bay Symphony Orchestra, and its continued ad- 
vance speaks well for his training. 

Pupils of Le Baron Austin, of the Larsen studios, were 
heard in recital on May 11. The singers whose names ap 
peared on the program were Fern Lonkey, Camille Mayer, 
Helen Carroll, Martha McConnell, Mrs. eae Wittweb, 
Jack Hundley and*Louise Madden. Mrs. Austin and Mrs. 
W. O. Beilek were the accompanists. The program was 
excellently given and spoke well for Mr. Austin’s training. 

Indiana, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Jenkintown, Pa., May 17, 
last week by the members of the 


1920.—A recital was given 
graduating class of the 


Beechwood Conservatory of Music. Anna Marie Rice, 
pianist, displayed much skill and taste in her selections 
from Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Hiller. Ruby Och, 
soprano, rendered Mascagni’s “Romanza,” Liszt's “The 


Loreley,” and a group of songs by Speaks, Cadman and 
Lehmann. Miss Och’s tone production, clear enunciation 
and excellent interpretation reflected great credit upon her 
teacher. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 6, 1920. 
music lovers gathered in Convention Hall on April 25; 
listened to the first performance of Carl Busch’s “Ode 
to France.” It was an altogether distinguished audience, 
including members of the French High Commission, and 
the enthusiastic applause which greeted the work testified 
to its success. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
a local chorus of 500 voices aided in rendering this work 
The words are by Raymond Weeks, a Kansas City man, 
who wrote it in the early days of the great struggle, 
when he was serving with an ambulance outfit. The poem 
has become very popular in France, where it has been 
translated for use in the public schools, and writers in 


An audience of 6,000 


Italy have likewise made translations. Emma Noe and 
George Rasely were the soloists, and as such lent nota- 
ble aid to the excellence of the performance. Mr. Busch 


conducted his own work, and at its conclusion there was 
a veritable ovation, Mr. Oberhoffer hastening to the plat 
form to direct his men to give a fanfare in the com- 
poser’s honor. For the remainder of the program, Con 
ductor Emil Oberhoffer directed his men in the Dvorak 
“Carnival,” the symphonic poem, “River Moldau,” and 
the theme and variations from the Tschaikowsky suite, 
No. 3. Harriet McConnell was the soloist, singing the 
aria “O Don Fatale” of Verdi, in which her splendid 
contralto voice was heard to fine advantage. 

Macon, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 

Marion, Ind., May 3, 1920.—The second concert in 
the Marion Civic Orchestra Series was given April 4, in 
the High School Auditorium, and was attended by a large 
and friendly audience. The orchestra, under the capable 
direction of P. Marinus Paulsen, did commendable work 
The program opened with “Marche Militaire’ by Edward 
Turechek, conducted by the composer. It proved to be a 
pleasing work and aroused much enthusiasm. The Weber 
concertstuck was played with excellent musicianship by 
Frances Ekis, Pittsburgh pianist. Miss Ekis’ work was 
delightful and wholly satisfying throughout She was 
accompanied by the orchestra and at the second piano by 
Mrs. A. E. Ross. Nellie Nixon Davis, soprano, a great 
favorite in musical circles, sang an aria from “Robert Le 
Diable,” Meyerbeer. The possessor of a soprano voice of 
exquisite quality, wide range, and excellent carrying power, 
Mrs. Davis was accorded the hearty applause of a delighted 
audience. Noteworthy were the fine accompaniments 
played by the orchestra and Mrs. A. E. Ross at the piano 
for each soloist. The symphonic offering of the evening 
was Dvorak’s terzetto, played by the trio, Alma Patton, 
violinist; Mrs. E. O. Harrold, violinist, and P. Marinus 
Paulsen, viola. The artistry of each member of the trio, 
their fine rhythmical work, delicate shading and interpre 
tation gave much pleasure to the listeners. 

Before a most appreciative audience, which more than 
filled the studio rooms of the Sherwood Music School, 
members of the Junior Music Section of the Marion De 
partment Club gave a recital, April 6, at which the fathers 
and mothers of the members were honor guests. Though 
less than one year old the Junior Music Section has won 
a place in the front ranks of Marion music circles. The 
program was in charge of the chairman, Effie Marine 
Harvey, and consisted of piano, violin, reading and vocal 
numbers, which, in scope atid rendition, more than ful 
filled the expectations of the guests. Officers in charge of 
the Junior Section are: chairman, Mrs. Harvey; vice 
chairman, Mrs. Willard Elkins; secretary-treasurer, Mabel 
Kelley Stogsdill, and the program committee, Emma Mil- 
likan, Mrs, Arthur Case and Mrs. R. C. Brusch. Those 
presenting the program were Evert Boller, Fred Bolles 
(students of Alma Patton); Sara Louise Sturgis (student 
of A. Verne Westlake); Margaret Behen (student of 
Ada Wright); Elouise Wright (student of Eva Shannon 
Robison); Bonner Brown (student of Dolores Kersey 
Nussbaum); Edwin Ferree (student of A. Verne West 
lake) ; Robert Flinn (student of C. R. Tuttle), and Gwen 
dolyn Barrows (student of George Doll). A most inter- 
esting feature of the program was the story of the life 
of Chopin given by Marguarite Williamson in story form. 

Pupils of Nellie Nixon Davis, expression and vocal 
teacher, and the senior piano students of Edward Turechek, 
were presented recently in a recital in the studios of the 
Marion School of Music. The program was especially 
attractive, the audience enthusiastic and appreciative, many 
of the performers responding to encores. Vocal solos 
were given by Esther Holmes, Jesse Day, Irma McMillan, 
Joe Murphey, Carrey Lenning and Charles Shadel. The 
vocal duets by Esther Holmes and Mrs. McMillan and by 
Carney Lenning and Charles Shadel were artistically given. 
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The violin obligato played by Mrs. Erl McPherson to 
Miss Holmes’ number was most effective. Readings were 
charmingly given by Mary Friermood, Margaret Howard, 
and tiny Betty Heinzman. The advanced students repre- 
senting Mr. Turechek’s department, that of piano and 
theory, were Mrs. Isadore Odle, Charline Sims, Dorothy 
Duckwall, Mary Farr, Thelma LeFavour and Ernestine 
Farr. 

In the High School Auditorium, Josef Konecy, violin- 
ist, assisted by Mary Tris, pianist, and Lola Murel Alley, 
soprano, recently gave a recital under the auspices of the 
American Legion. 

Indiana University men and women, alumni and active, 
met in the auditorium of the Masonic Temple, April 9, 
in the observance of “Indiana Night” as arranged by 
Howard Baldwin, a member of the alumni. The feature 
of the evening’s program was the appearance of the In- 
diana Glee Club, with John L, Geiger, director. The 
entire program was very interesting and well received by 
a splendid audience. In the Glee Club was Leon Kees, a 
Marion boy. 

A good ‘Rw. _and an excellent program in the par- 
lors of the Y. W. A. marked the last meeting for the 
year of the Senior pA hy Section of the Marion Depart- 
ment Club. Election of officers for the coming year took 
place, as follows: chairman, Effie Marine-Harvey; vice- 
chairman, Gretchen Thomas-Parker; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Arthur E. Case. 

A very enjoyable affair was the concert given by the 
Earlham Glee Club at the First Friends Church on April 
20. Earl Love, a Marion boy, was among this interesting 
group, 

Memphis, Tenn., May 14, 1920.—Probably never in 
the history of this city has there been so much interest 
displayed in things musical as this season. To the Bee- 
thoven Club can be given the credit to a very large de- 
gree for this musical appreciation and development. The 
artists presented during the season under this club, which 
is perhaps the largest in the South, having over 750 mem- 
bers, were Frieda Hempel, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra (matinee and evening, with Suzie De Shazo, 
local pianist, as soloist), Josef Hofmann and Mischa 
Elman. The Cortese brothers, harpist and violinist, as 
well as successful impresarios, have presented Galli- 
Curci, Charles Hackett, Alma Gluck, Zimbalist and 
Frances Alda. Mrs. Jason Walker’s course consisted of 
three big artists, Lhevinne, Novaes and Gabrilowitsch, 
also the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta is responsible for Geraldine Farrar’s 
first appearance in Memphis, the assisting artists being 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Carl Webster, cellist, and Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist. Mme. Farrar was heard to advan- 
tage in arias from “Mignon” and “Madame Butterfly,” 
and with the very capable assistance of Mr. Hackett 
pleased in duets from “Tosca” and “Madame Butterfly,” 
Mr. Hackett won special applause for his artistic render- 
ing of romanza from “Carmen” and an aria from 
“Manon.” Mr. Webster added to the excellence of the 
program with numbers by Popper, Boccherini, Bolzoni, 
Massenet and Casella. Especially worthy of note were the 
exctllent accompaniments of Claude Gotthelf. 

Meridian, Miss., May 17, 1920.—Under the direction 
of Mrs. E, H. Hart, a ladies’ string orchestra is rapidly 
developing into an excellent organization. The personnel 
includes Mattie Sue Tarry, solo violinist; Miss Charley Edna 
Lewis, first violin; Margaret Tarry, "second violin; Mrs. 
E. H. Hart, viola; Kate Dial, cello; Janet Crandall, harp, 
and Ethel Tarry, piano. 

Miami, Fla., May 21, 1920.—A program of unusual 
interest was rendered Tuesday evening in the Central 
School Auditorium when the Miami Symphony Orchestra 
gave another weekly “pop” concert. L. A. Munier’s 
“Flamingo” was introduced to the Miami audience and 
won instant success. This composition was dedicated 
to Carl Fisher, who returned a short time ago from a 
flamingo hunt and investigation with several noted scien- 
tists. Tuesday’s program also embraced a unique feature 
in a musical sketch with a dance by Gertrude Okell and 
a chorus of twelve other charming young Miami girls. 

Two other recent symphony concerts were delightful 
—one with Adelaide Clark as soloist, embraced “The 
Nightingale,” by Stephens, and “The Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” Cadman. Mrs. John Livingston was given 
an ovation when she appeared in the second concert. 
She sang with finish and fine effect the recitative and 
a from “La Favorita,” Donizetti, and a group in 
*rench., 

Another orchestra which is gaining popularity in Miami 
is the Philharmonic, founded and directed by Vilona Hall, 
of the Florida Conservatory of Music and Art. One 
of the programs embraced well rendered classical selec- 
tions, played with excellent shading and _ interpretation, 
which reflected credit upon the director, This orchestra 
has forty-five members, and is federated with the State 
and National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The Junior Music Club had a splendid program last 
Saturday. Grace Bishop and Hilda Streeper furnished 
the wsthetic dances. A drill in musical composition was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Mills College, Cal. May 17, 1920.—Mills College, 
which is working toward a $2,000,000 endowment, has 
been doing much of musical interest despite many handi- 
caps. Monday evening, May 10, Connell Keefer, candi- 
date for the degree of Bachelor ‘of Music in composition 
(class of William J. McCoy) and organ (class of William 
W. Carruth), and other members of the composition 
classes, assisted by Suzanne Throop, of the English de- 
partment, gave an interesting concert. Among those who 
assisted were Mona Wood, Anita Hough, Gladys Wash- 
burn, Violet Stockholm, Ruth Carr, Helen Rich and 
Elinor Warren. 

The annual concert given by pupils of the music de- 
partment, under the direction of Edward Faber Schneider, 
dean, was given at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
on May 15. Those participating in the program were: 
Leah Stalder, Marcelle Lehmann, Ruth Carr, Helen How- 
ard, Isabelle Becker, Anita Hough, Elinor Warren, Pa- 
mela Tyler, Grace Cockcroft, Bernice Starrett and Bernice 
Tutt. The following afternoon members of the Mills 
vested choir gave a recital at the Greek Theater, Uni- 
versity of California. The program contained the names 
of Anita Hough, Bernice Tutt, Lydia Roberts, Hortense 
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Roberts, Gladys Washburn, Lotta Harris and Gladys 
Halstead. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Montpelier, Vt., May 20, 1920.-—Martinelli, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, made his first appearance 
in Vermont at the City Hall, May 14, assisted by Helena 
Marsh, contralto, with Emilio Roxas as accompanist. The 
many music lovers of Montpelier and Barre were out in 
fall force to give Martinelli a’ rousing reception. He gave 
a splendid program and was in fine voice. The same may 
be said of Miss Marsh. Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Bianchi gave 
a dinner in their honor following the concert, and the 
next morning the party visited the granite quarries before 
leaving for Montreal, where they appeared on Sunday. 


New Britain, Conn., May 19, 1920.—The New Britain 
Choral Society held its "fifth annual concert at Fox’s Thea- 
ter, May 12, under the leadership of Edward F. Laubin, 
whose untiring efforts and fine musicianship, very ably as- 
sisted by Ruth Bennett Lindsay (the society's accompanist), 
made this concert a success. “A Tale of Old Japan,” S. 
Coleridge Taylor, was the work presented, aided by Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Delphine March, contralto; Ray- 
mond Simonds, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. The 
soloists were all newcomers to New Britain, but made a 
very favorable impression, especially Mrs. Hagar and Mr. 
Dadmun, both of whom brought a good stage presence and 
rich, well trained voices to bear on their parts. 

The second portion of the program was devoted to song 
groups by the soloists. Miss March was heard in songs 
by Bemberg, Grieg and Ware; Mr. Simonds, songs from 
Bleichmann, Schneider and Dunn in a rather pleasing lyric 
tenor voice. The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
assisted the chorus in “A Tale of Old Japan,” then rendered 
“L’Arlesienne” suite, Bizet, in a manner that provoked much 
applause. Mrs. Hagar gave a group of songs by Curran, 
Cadman and Scott with a clarity of diction very pleasing 
to the ear. Mr. Dadmun, who possesses a baritone of 
excellent timbre, rendered a group by Moussorgsky, Bur- 
leigh (arrangement), Kramer and Quilter. 

Rodney Saylor gave the soloists excellent support at the 
piano. The “Hallelujah” chorus from the “Messiah,” by 
Handel, was rendered by the chorus, soloists and the or- 
chestra, the chorus work being remarkably snappy and full- 
toned. 

The New Britain Musical Club held its annual banquet 
and business meeting at the Y. M. C. A. hall on the evening 
of May 17, and elected as officers: Theron W. Hart, 
president; Fred Latham, vice-president; Laura B. Farrell, 
treasurer; Gertrude Hine, recording secretary; Lolia Little- 
hales, corresponding secretary; Ruth Schade, librarian and 
critic. Mrs. Andzulatis was elected chairman of the pro- 
gram committee; Miss Parker of the membership, and Mr. 
Flietzer of the arrangements committee. The club ex- 
pects to hold about fourteen musicales next season and also 
bring at least two famous artists to New Britain. They 
will also have lectures on musical subjects by well known 
lecturers. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rutland, Vt., May 20, 1920——The Rutland Music 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting recently and 
elected these officers: President, Mrs. C. W. Coan; vice- 
president, Gertrude Aldrich; secretary, Florence Meade ; 
treasurer, Mrs. James Hart. A program on Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” was given by Mrs. M. L. Beardsley, Mary 
Watkins, Florence Meade, Mrs. Carl Cole, Edna Higley, 
Helen Perkins and Mrs. W. H. Thrall. This was the last 
meeting of the season. 


San Antonio, Tex., May 12, 1920.—The board of di- 


rectors of the San Antonio Symphony Society, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president, entertained with a luncheon, May 1. 
Small American flags were at each plate, as it was Ameri- 
canization Day, and David Griffin, business manager of 
the Symphony, with Julia Owen at the piano, led the guests 
in the singing of “America.” Mrs, Frank A. Seiberling, 
of Akron, Ohio, gave a talk on the extensive work of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, of which she is presi- 
dent. Frank L. Reed, dean of music at the State University, 
spoke on “The Establishment of a Real School of Music 
in Connection with the University,” and Mrs. Alfred Ward, 
on the personnel of the Scotti Grand Opera Company. 
Mrs, James Todd gave a synopsis of both “I Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mrs. Krams-Beck and Nat Washer 
also made addresses. 

The San Antonio College of Music, founded by John M. 
Steinfeldt_and Julien Paul Blitz, was formally opened on 
May 1. The building is a two-story one, consisting down- 
stairs of practice rooms, the studios of both Mr. Blitz and 
Mr. Steinfeldt, and a_ reception room. Upstairs is a 
spacious auditoriuni. The formal opening exercises con- 
sisted of short addresses by Senator Harry Hertzberg, 
Mr. Blitz, Nat Washer, and Frank L. Reed. The ad- 
dresses were followed by three musical numbers, the con- 
certo in C major (Mozart), Irene Wisecup (nine years 
old), with orchestra accompaniment on second piano 
played by Mr. Steinfeldt; sonata for violin and piano 
(Gade), Mildred Wiseman, violinist (pupil of Mr. Blitz), 
and Anne Holliday, pianist; “Forest Murmurings” (Liszt), 
“At the Fountain” (John M. Steinfeldt), Flora Briggs, 
pianist. The pianists were Mr. Steinfeldt’s students. 
Friday afternoon, April 30, an interesting program was 
given by Lucille Powell, Eleanor’ Nuckolls, Ada Rice, 
Louise Warnock, Lucy Banks, Grace Miller and Helerr 
Beck, pianists; Master Robert Tripp and Evelyn Duerler, 
cellists, and Lucas Cerna, violinist. 

The Chaminade Choral Society complimented the citi- 
zens of New Braunfels with a concert on May 2. The 
program, which was given in Landa’s Park, had as parti- 
cipants Julien Blitz, cellist; Mrs. Alfred Duerler, con- 
tralto (chairman of the society) ; the Chaminade Choral 
Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director; Martha Mathien, so- 
prano; Mable Ricker, mezzo soprano, Edna Schelb, Mrs, 
Stanley Winters, and Mrs. S. D. Barr. Flora Briggs was 
the accompanist for the entire program. 

The musical round table of the San Antonio Musical 
Club entertained at luncheon, May 4, with a sitian 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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“Cinderella on Broadway,” the new Winter Garden revue, 
had its opening out of town last week. June 21 is the date 
set for its Broadway hearing. The book. and lyrics are 
by Harold Alteridge ; the music by Berb Grant, and in- 
cidental music by Al. Goodman. 

* * 

William Rock’s “Revue ca 1920” is due at the Cohan 
Theater, July 12. William Callum, playing there now, will 
end one of the most successful runs of his career, “The 
Hottentot,” at that time. 

Os 

“East is West,” the play at the Astor Theater, with Fay 
Bainter, ends this week with a record, having played on 
Broadway for one year and a half, 

* * 


“Buddies,” the delightful comedy with music, also closes 
this week. Donald Brian and Peggy Wood‘ will continue 
to play the leading roles on tour. This comedy has run 
for forty-seven weeks and is considered one of the big 
financial successes of the season. There will be four 
“Buddies” companies playing this winter. 
ay er 
The new Ziegfeld “Follies” is due here June 22 at the 
New Amsterdam Theater. 
. £"~ 
The Ed Wynn Carnival will move over to the Selwyn 
Theater on June 22. 


* @-2 
Adelina Patti Harold, daughter of Orville Harold, has 
made a decided success in “Irene,” the delightful musical 
comedy at the Vanderbilt. 
* * * 
There will be four openings this month: The winter 
Garden Revue; “Cinderella on Broadway,” June 21; the 
new “Follies” June 22; the Century Promenade, a nine 


o'clock show, and a midnight frolic. “Buzzin’ Around” is 
due to be ready for the Bijou Theater the end of June. 
. e6 
another tryout last week to his 
opera picture policy at the Auditorium in Chicago, in hopes 
of appealing to the Convention crowds. The first week 
was a financial failure. The plan of subscriptions a la 
grand opera failed to materialize. 

oe 2 


Andreas Dippel gave 


“Lilac 
“The 


Vincent Sullivan, who sang the leading role in 
Domino” in London, has been engaged to sing in 
Magic Melody” when it goes on tour shortly. 

Criterion 

The musical program includes an overture “Humoresque” 
(Dvorak), Victor Wagner conducting. There is a tableau, 
an original conception by Josiah Zuro, called “Through the 
Ages”; this production is from the New School of Opera 
and Ensemble. Emanuel List, basso profundo sings the 
well known Jewish melody, “Eli, Eli,” assisted by Gene 
Crosson, contralto, and chorus. The well known dancer, 
Mme. Lubovska, continues to captivate her audiences with 
her clever number, “Gavotte Grotesque.” The feature 
picture, ‘““Humoresque,” continues to be the most interesting 
picture shown on Broadway in many months; the beautiful 
portrayal of the mother by Vera Gordon is an exceptional 
bit of acting. 

The Broadway Theater 

“The Return of Tarzan,” at the B. S. Moss Broadway 
Theater gives opportunity for considerable variety in the 
music. Enrico Leide, conductor of the orchestra, gets 
good results from his men, although he should have more 
first violinists. The solo violinist and oboist do excellent 
work and the organist, too, is an unusually accurate player. 
S. W. Lawton is general musical director. Eight young 
women, with Bert Earle, have a very pretty musical act, 
using various orchestral instruments, playing together on 
banjos alone and also on saxophones. The good looking 
girls know their music and put lots of snap into it, but 
the act is too noisy at times. 


The Rivoli 

The program at the Rivoli last week opened with two 
movements from the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky. 
These were the second and fourth movements, played with 
a verve and charm which made an instant appeal to the 
audiences. It would have been difficult to find a lovelier 
picture, both to the eye and to the ear, than that presented 
by Betty Andersen, soprano, and Helen McGee, soprano, 
in their rendition of Anton Strelezki’s “Happy Days.” 
The voices blended in an altogether delightful fashion, 
and aided by appropriate costuming, it was not difficult 
to imagine that one was transported to the “Happy Days 
Gone By” of which they sang. Another interesting number 
was the dance fantasy by May Kitchen and Alexander 
Oumansky, arranged by Mr. Oumansky to the music of 
Fritz Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” The organ solo was 


Lu 











Hibbon’s “Festival March,” and the feature, Hobart Bos- 
worth in “Below the Surface.” 

The musical program for this week is “Beautiful Galatea” 
(Suppe), with Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, conducting, 
The Rivoli Ensemble sings .three numbers—‘Long, Long 
Ago,” “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs” and “In the Gloam- 
ing.” The production is from the New School of Opera 
and Ensemble. The organ solo is “Petit Fantasy”. (Benoit) 


played by Professor Swinnen. A number entitled “Fun 
in a Music Store” is given by the orchestra. The feature 
picture portrays Douglas MacLean and Doris May in 


“Let’s Be Fashionable.” 

The Strand 
“La Gioconda” formed the 
Carl Edouarde, 


overture for 
conductor. 


Selections from 
the Strand Theater last week, 


Ponchielli’s work never seems to lose its charm and its 
enthusiastic reception testified to the pleasure of the 
audiences. Fanny Rezia, soprano, sang the familiar “Sing 


a Carlo Ferretti, baritone, pleased in the 
prologue to Pagliacci.” The organ number was the 
“Festival March” of Faulkes. The feature picture was 
Georges Carpentier in “The Wonder Man.” 

For the current week, Carlos Ferretti is heard in Neapoli- 
tan songs, and Eldora Stanford, soprano, sings, “Sweet 
Mysteries of Life” from We acs Marietta” and “Sweet 
September Morn.” Ralph H. Brighan and Herbert Sisson, 
organists, render solos on the pipe organ, and the symphony 


Me to Sleep,” 


orchestra, under the direction of Carl Edouarde and 
Francis W. Sutherland, renders as an overture, a medley , 
of popular gems from “Apple Blossoms,” “Irene,” “Angel 


Face,” “The Night Boat” and “Lassie.” The feature picture 


shows Douglas Fairbanks in “The Mollycoddle.” 
Rialto 

In the program of many musical good things provided 
last week, perhaps the most outstanding feature was the 
overture, for which Wagner's prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde” were used with Alma Doria as 
the soprano soloist. Possessing a voice of much beauty 
and power, Miss Doria sang this famous aria with an 
abundance of feeling and won not only the enthusiastic 
applause of the listeners, but also their undivided attention 

Another enjoyable operatic number was the duet from 
“La Forza del Destino,” rendered by Martin Brefel, tenor 
and Edoardo Albano, baritone. An orchestral novelty of 
interest was entitled “In a Bird Store,” by M. Lake, and 
Debussy’s “Cortege” was the organ solo chosen by John 
Priest. 

The musical program for this week includes the 
ture “Orpheus in the Lower World” (Offenbach) 
Messrs. Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting. The 
soloist with orchestra is Sascha Fidelman, violinist. Paulo 
Gruppe, cellist, plays as his solo a serenade (Drigo). 
Grace Hoffman, soprano, sings the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme.” The organ solo is the “A La Bien Aimee” valse 
(Schutt), played by John Priest. The feature picture is 
Wanda Hawley in “Miss Hobbs.” 


over 
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Fokine and Fokina Give Farewell Appearance 

Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina, together with Arnold 
Volpe and his symphony players, attracted an enofmous 
audience to the Hippodrome on May 29, when the two 
Russian dancers presented an exceptional program of 
dances, all of which were created by Fokine. The two 
artists were at their best at their farewell appearance of 
the season, and their beautiful dancing evoked much en 
thusiasm. Conductor Volpe and his excellent orchestra also 
created a fine impression and were heartily applauded. The 
program follows: overture, “Carnival” (Dvorak), orches 
tra; “Arlequin and Columbine,” from the “Carnaval” bal 
let (Schumann), Fokina and Fokine; andante cantabile 


( Tschaikowsky ), orchestra ; “Passepied” (Delibes), Fo 
kina; “Rouet d’Omphale” (Saint-Saéns), orchestra; “The 
Dying Swan” (Saint-Saéns), by popular request and re 
peated as an encore, Fokina; entr’acte from “Orestes” 


(Arensxy), 
Cleopatra” 
(Arensky), 


and Berenis” 
“Entrance of 
Hebrew dance 


( Tanieieff ), orchestra; “Amoun 
meeting, Fokine and Fokina; 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff ), orchestra; 


orchestra; “In the Village” (Ippolitoff-lvanoff), orches 
tra; “Ds igensti anskaja Lezkinka” (folk music), Fokine; 
“Kam arinskaja” (Glinka), Fokina; rhapsody No. 1 


(Liszt), orchestra; mazurka (Delibes), Fokine and Fokina. 
Marcella Craft with Chicago Opera 

It is announced that Marcella Craft, the American 
prano, has just been engaged for next season by the Chicago 
Opera Association, the contract having just been arranged 
by M. H. Hanson, to whose management she has returned 
She will sing Nedda in “Pagliacci” in the preliminary 
season, and a number of roles in the regular season; as 
heretofore, she will also be busy with concert engagements 
when not singing in opera. (See /llustrated Section.) 
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Ernest Schelling Freed from Blame 


\ copyrighted despatch to the New York Times, dated 
at Berne, Switzerland, June 10, states that Major Ernest 
Schelling, of the U. S. A., assistant military attache to 
the American Legation at Berne, has just been absolved 
by an American court-martial at Coblenz from all blame 
in connection with an automobile ackident which resulted 
in the death of a woman and her child. Schelling (as 
reported in the Musica, Courier at the time) was driv 
ing a Government car near Geneva last August, when 
a woman, carrving an infant in her arms, ran across 
the road directly in his path. He ditched the car in a 
vain effort to save them, and was himself so seriously 
injured that he was in a hospital for six weeks. When 
he recovered, he asked permission of the American Gov 
ernment to present himself for trial by the Swiss au 
thorities, but was by them referred to the Americans for 
trial. Major Schelling is now demobilized and has re 
tired from his post in Berne, remaining an officer on 
the United States Reserve Corps He has just been 
made a Knight of the Legion of Honor by the French 
president 


La Forge and Berimen Pupils at Wanamaker’s 


Edith Bennett prano; Sheffield Child, tenor, and El 
vin Smith, pianist, artist-pupils of Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Berumen, gave a most interesting program at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium in New York on June 1 Miss 
Bennett, the possessor of a lovely voice and charming pet 
sonality, won the hearts of her audience with her beau 
tiful rendition of songs by La Forge, Staub and Fourdrain 
Mr. Child’s tenor voice was heard to particular advan 
tage in the “Tosca” aria. He also presented numbers by 
Handel and Grieg. Elvin Smith, a youthful pianist, dis 
closed unusual talent, giving a fine account of himself in 
works by Chopin, Liapounoff, Palmgren and Liszt 
Busoni 

Italian Lyric Federation Gives “Norma” 

Norma” was th ittraction presented by the Italian 
Lyric Federation at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
the evening of June The opera was excellently done 
the singers were all good, and the orchestra was especially 
fine. After all, there was little to complain of, and the huge 
audience had many opportunities of showing its great de 
light. Credit is due the management for this fine per 
formance, The cast follows Pollione, Romeo Baos« accl; 
Oroveso, Giuseppi Sorgi; Flavio, Luigi Fini; Norma, Ag 
Nese Robinson ; \dalgi \da Paget: ( lothilde, N N 
two children of Norma, Lina Salmaggi and Felix Sal 
maggi; conductor, Gaetano Merol 

Dudley Buck Studio Notes 

During May and June, M1 Lee Baker, of Brooklyn 
N. Y., has been winning no little praise as soprano soloist 
at the Dover (N. J.) M..E. Church at the Sunday morning 
services Mrs. Baker i one of the many talented pupils 
of Dudley Buck, that excellent singing teacher of New 
York 

At the request of the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mr. Buck donated a holarship to that organizatien. It 
was won by Lucille Wiseman, of San Antonio, Tex., who 
now is in New York to take up her studies with Mr. Buck 

Namara at Aeolian Hall, October 17 

Marguerite Namara has been selected to close the Globe 
concerts. She will appear at the final concert to be held 
at De Witt Clinton High School on the evening of June 
30. Her managers, Haensel & Jones, have already booked 
her for an excelle mt eason, which will open on October 
17 with 
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FRENCH LADY, aristocratic family, gives and have had successful teaching and tunity for other activities. A man com there and chaperonage with musician and 
French lessons—conversation, diction, administrative experience. Miss Char- petent to develop the work among about wife Write at once for particulars 
classical and commercial. Best method. lotte B. De Forest (on furlough) 19 S. two thousand pupils is wanted. Address: * Address E. L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel 
At residence if desired. Write Mrs. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. “R. E. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, Auge, Paris, France 
Clement, 102 West 75th Street, New 437 Fifth avenue, New York ‘eaceecaiille 
ht Alo ge A: cementite Re ACen Be roene SE “VOCAL TEACHER DESIRES Posi. “UEC! POSITION WANTED. — A 

cian seeks good position; experienced. a eT Te Df Epona te. ariton f prominence and experience 
ITE 'ELL OUALIFIE - AT Pupil of Barth, Jedliczka, 3reithaupt. ne be in HOOL at osmmarne desires a position with a church in New 

WAN TED—W EL F QUA FIED HEAD Address “Box T. 2." care of Musica vocal teacher aritone) wi accept a York or vicinity. Has had experience 
OF MUSIC DEPARTMENT in Mission Counre Fifth A N York position for full or part time with a pri asa choir director, Address “A. L. BR.” 
College for girls—Kobe, Japan. 500 stu- oR, 457, FUN WERE, EW 65K. vate school or college near New York care of Musscat, Covarsa. 497 Fifth ‘ 7 
dents in College and Preparatory School. References and credentials furnished one Yaw. Yeah ee ae 
Constituency from which College draws SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC WANTED. Address “S. R.,” care of Musica. ETS wl 
students 168 “high schools with 50,000 A school system near New York City Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
pupils. Piano course of seven years; also wants to get in touch with a properly FOR SALE—Symphony library. Catalogue 
reed organ, harmony and some vocal equipped person to take charge of their MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young and price on application. Address: “M 
work, Assistant Japanese’ teachers musical departments. Gentleman pre- ladies, who wish to study next winter in J,” care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 

ferred. Salary about $2,500, with oppor- Paris, would find comfortable home Avenue, New York 


Applicant should be under 35 years old 
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given by Pauline Stippich, Martha Mathien, Mary Cov- 
ington, Lucas Cerna, Fern Hirsh and Mrs. Walter Green 
The accompanists were Mrs. J. W. Hoit and Pauline 
Stippich. Walter Romberg gave a talk 

Walter Romberg presented eighteen of his pupils in a 
iolin recital on May 3 at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, 
assisted by George Perkins, reader, pupil of Daisy Mar- 
quis Driggs 

The Tuesday Musical Club held a meeting on May 4, 
vhen a program on ensemble music was given with Mrs 
Edward Sachs as leader. Those who participated were 
Cara Franklin, Mrs. H. M. Madison, Minnie Hirsch, 
Edna Schelb, Martha Mathien, Fern Hirsh, Mrs. S. D. 
Barr, Mrs. T. H. Flannery, Mrs. R. Howard and Hilda 
Briam The accompanists were Fannie Milgrom and 
Fern Hirsh. Irene Wisecup poe several piano solos. 

The following officers of the San Antonio Musical Club 
were elected at a meeting held on May 4; President, Mrs 
Lewis Krams-Beck (re-elected); first vice-president, Mrs 
D. L. Naylor; second vice-president, Mrs. W. H. Cham- 
bers; third vice-president, Mrs. George Gwinn; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. L. Henderson; treasurer, Elise Engle 
(re-elected) ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. F. East- 
burn; directors at large, Mrs. A. M. Fischer and Mrs 
Bb. F. Nicholsen 

he San Antonio Symphony Society presented Walter 
Dunham, one of the prominent musicians here, in a 
lecture recital on May 7 on the three operas which the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company gave in this city. The lec 
ture was most instructive to the large audience present 

The San Antonio Symphony Society presented the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, matinee and evening, at 
the Majestic Theater on May 11. The operas given were 
Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” and “La Boheme.” 
Packed houses greeted both performances, and very en- 
thusiastic was the applause bestowed upon principals, 
chorus and conductor 


St. John, N. B., Canada, May 20, 1920.—A very enjoy- 
able concert was given at the Auditorium, May 5, by Paul 
Dufault, assisted by Jules Dubois, cellist, and Alfred Car- 
rier, pianist. This was the first appearance of Mr, Dufault 
in St. John, and he was greeted with enthusiasm by a large 
and appreciative audience. Mr. Dufault’s voice is lyric in 
quality and he sings with much temperament. He sang sev 
eral groups of songs, and although his program was a 
lengthy one, he very generously responded to many en 
cores. Jules Dubois is a very young man (he is only seven 
teen), and his playing of the cello shows marked talent 
and careful study. Mr. Carrier as piano soloist and accom 
panist did his work well. Particularly was he pleasing in 
in the Theme Varie by Chaminade, 

The week ending May 15 was devoted to the appearance 
of the Boston English Opera Company at the Imperial The- 
ater. The repertory included “Robin Hood,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Carmen,” 
“Tales of Hoffman” and “Rigoletto.” Many of the prin- 
cipals were with the company in St. John last year, and 
they were heartily welcomed again. The orchestra, Arthur 
Dunham, leader, played well and showed excellent training. 
Edward M. Beck, under whose management the company 
appeared, is to be congratulated on the great success of the 
week's performances. 

On May 19, at the Auditorium, Robert Quait, tenor, gave 
a joint recital with Josie Pujol, violinist. Mr. Quait has 
a beautiful voice of wide range, sings with much ease and 
much temperament. His is a voice of great beauty, with 
that rare combination of power and sweetness, a voice that 
re aches the heart. His enunciation is clear, and every num 

er on the program was sung most artistically. Mr, Quait 
meBhcct a to many encores. Josie Pujol is a young Cuban 
violinist who ptays with ease and excellent interpretation 
Mrs. Kent Scovil, as accompanist, was both sympathetic 
and artistic 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Tacoma, Wash.— (See 


(See letter on another page.) 
“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Piastro’s American Debut 
October 3, has been set for the 


Sunday alternoon, . or 
Russian violinist, 


date of the American debut of the 
Michael Piastro, and the place is Carnegie Hall.  Piastro 
is another ex-pupil of Leopold Auer, and the famous 
master thinks very highly of him, His name is not yet 
so well known in America as those of the young genera 
tion of Auer disciples who have already appeared, but 
he has a splendid reputation throughout Europe and = in 
the Far East, where he has been playing for the last 
three years. S. Hurok, who is managing his American 
tour, is surprised and pleased at the number of inquiries 
he has had since Piasto’s coming was announced, from 
persons who have heard him play in other parts of the 
world, It is evident that there is genuine interest in 
his appearance here, and he may be looked to for aa 
other such success as that which has made the name of 
Leopold Auer famous as a master of virtuosos. 


Leask Recital at Patterson Studio 


\ most interesting recital of modern vocal music was 
given by Estelle Leask, pupil of Elizabeth K. Patterson, 
at the Patterson residence-studio, New York, June 12. 
Mrs, Leask sang with rare intelligence, excellent style, and 
clear enunciation Enjoyment of the program was 
heightened by Miss Patterson’s explanatory remarks re 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


The program announcements for the National American 
Music hk stival, to be held in Lockport, N. Y., next Septem 
ber, contain the following song numbers: 
“MY BIT,” by Ernest A. Leo 
“SILENCE IS GOLDEN,” by Ernest A. Leo 
Ralph Leo, Baritone 


“TREES,” by PhyMe’ Fergus 
Mary Welch, Contralto 
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garding the songs. She practically translated each song 
into plain but poetic English, so that everyone knew exactly 
the import of the song. The poetic charm of Fourdrain 
songs, telling of petals falling like snowflakes; of busy 
bees; the spiritual love and idealism, and the tragic note 
found in the Faure songs; the love songs of Paladilhe, 
the lightness of the dew, the poet’s tears, in a song by 


MUSIC AL 


Busser; the Tschaikowsky setting of an old Russian legend . 


of the Christ child, and the weird “Chant Hindu” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—all these points of beauty mentioned 
in MissPatterson’s remarks, were well brought out by Mrs. 
Leask. Harry Horsfall played a group of solos by d’Albert, 
srahms and others, also the accompaniments to the singer, 
with excellent results. 


Soder-Hueck to Teach Till August 


Mme. ‘Soder-Hueck will continue work at her Metro- 
politan Opera House Building studios until August 1, when 
she will go to the White Mountains for a month of rest. 
Teachers and singers from almost every state have been 
enrolled for the summer session and are taking every 
opportunity to brush up their voices and coach in operatic 
and concert repertory for the coming season. Mme, 
Soder-Hueck has gained a reputation for helping many 
singers achieve success through ease and facility of voice 
production, resonant freedom and ringing upper tones. 

Grace Elizabeth Briggs, mezzo soprano, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., was so delighted with the progress made in a single 
week last fall that she wrote this teacher as follows: “My 
last concert was a tremendous success. I never sang be- 
fore with such ease and artistic finish.. I not only notice 
the immense difference in my own voice but also in my 
teaching with my many pupils. I am very grateful and 
happy. Will return next summer to coach again under 
your helpful guidance.” Elsie Lovell-Hawkins, contralto, 
writes from Providence: “My concert was a big success. 
Many in the audience asked who my teacher was.” Numer- 
ous letters and’ testimonials, praising the result of Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s voice training and rebuilding of the voice, 
testify to the value of her work. 


Smith in Ten States in Ten Sundays 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, of Portland, Me., includes 
among her forthcoming engagements for June appearances 
as follows: June -% Phas wig Normal and Industrial 
College, Rock Hill, ; June 21, oe aig of Louisi- 
ana (re-engaged Be ie pee Rouge, La.; June 24, 
Louisiana College, Pineville, La.; June 26, State Normal 
School, Nachitoches, La. It is intere sting to note that for 
ten Sundays, from March 28 to May 30, Miss Smith ap- 
peared in ten different States, namely, Maine, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, New 
York, Massachusetts and New Hampshire While travel- 
ing from one city to another on this concert tour, Miss 
Smith chanced to he studying some music A fellow pas- 
senger asked the soprano’s mother if her daughter was a 
Smith chanced to be studying some music. A fellow pas- 
passenger was ready with this question; “Does she sing 
alto or tenor ?”’ 

Baltimore Subscribers Choose Operas 

Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1920.—Subscriptions entirely un- 
solicited have been pouring into the Baltimore Opera So- 
ciety headquarters at such a rate that David S. Melamet, 
conductor, inaugurated a contest to enable the subscribers 
to vote on the operas of their choice for the coming sea- 
son. The results have not as yet been announced, 

Immediately following the production of “Aida,” April 
29 and 30, letters, checks and subscriptions began to pour 
in, accompanied by many notes of congratulation by per- 
sons who were so well pleased that they wanted to take no 
risk on getting good seats and boxes for the next season. 
The society will give three operas—in November, January 
and April—at the Lyric. 
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(Continued from page 43.) 
many eternal favorites, such as familiar Old English and 
American songs. 
Tacoma Oratorio Society Sincs “St. PAut.” 

The Tacoma Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
J. W. Bixel, in splendid training and enlarged since its 
formation a year ago, gave a brilliant presentation of 
Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” recently, the event marking the 
third elaborate oratorio production of the organization. 
The choruses were given with absolute fidelity to the baton 
of the leader, while a fine feature was the introduction 
into the oratorio of three beautiful chorals. Mr. Bixel, 
the founder and conductor of the society, received an 
ovation from the audience at the close of the ensemble 
work. Mabel Metz Dilts, Tacoma soprano, formerly of 
Spokane, and Mary Louise Clary, contralto of Seattle, 
proved fully.equal to the demands of the taxing solos. 
Tenor and bass readings were excellently given by Magnus 
Peterson, of Seattle, and William Hedberg, of Tacoma. 
B. F. Welty, accompanist at the organ, was assisted by 
Beatrice McHaney at the piano. 

VioLtA WASTERLAIN IN ARTISTIC CONCERT. 

Sponsored by Mrs. C. P. Balabanoff, State Federation 
president, and promoted by the Tacoma Women’s Clubs, 
a concert never before surpassed here for artistic interest 
was given at the Tacoma Theater as a benefit for Viola 
Wasterlain, talented young local violinist. Assisting 
Miss Wasterlain on the program were Mrs. Frederick 
Rice, soprano, who has recently returned from concert 
work in California, and Rose Karasek, pianist and accom- 
pianist. The artistry and scope of the fifteen year old 
violinist’s renditions showed her great future possibilities. 
She is a pupil of Albany Ritchie, concertmaster of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Mae, PieczoukA Closes SEASON WITH ReEcITAL., 

A largely attended recital given by Mme. Kaethe Piec- 
zouka, cellist, at the Castle of Music, was a recent charm- 
ing musical event. Mrs, Roy Winslow, mezzo-soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. Mme. Pieczouka, who is widely 
known as a concert artist, is closing her season here and 
will spend the summer in Salt Lake City. <. M 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
pa map by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such cx 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 


composers. 
possesses a mastery of expression which has placed 
him high in the 
Philosophy of Modernism in connection with music 
is an important contribution in the field of musical litera- 


Canada and twenty-five in 
number has been increased by six, a contract for that 
number having been signed with Joseph A. Fuerstman, the 
Ne wark, N. J. 


June 17,°1920 
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tions, 





No attention will be paid to others. The many 


letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


If you are 


Birt Berore Coneress. 


, 
} 
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“Can you tell me whether or not there is a bill before Con- 


regarding the standardization of American music and 


musical instruction? If so, could you tell me the details?” 
The Information Department does not know of any bill for the 


standardization of music, 
that has been before Congress for some time, but not yet 


There is a bill for a National Conserva- 


The standardization of music was one of the subjects dis- 


at some of the meetings of the Federation of Music Clubs in 
several states this spring, but nothing was decided upon, the matter 
being left open for further consideration. 


GERSTER AND MAUREL. 


“Will you kindly advise me either by mail or through your 
Information Bureau, if the great soprano, Etelka Gerster, is still 
living, and if so, where? Also the baritone, Victor Maurel, who 
I think was a little lame.” 

7% last news of Etelka Gerster was that she is still living in Ber- 
Germany, where she has resided since her retirement from the 


Victor Maurel lives in New York. If he ever was lame, he 


caniiels is not at present. He is vigorous, does not show his seventy 
odd years and is actively engaged in teaching. Just at the moment 
he is visiting France. 


A New Cyril Scott Composition 


Another important composition by Cyril Scott has just 
been accepted for publication by the 
work is entitled “Nativity Hymn,” and is written for tenor 
baritone solo in conjunction with full chorus and 
orchestra, 
early in October, 


Carnegie Trust. The 


Mr. Scott, who will arrive in this country 
2 is already booked to play his piano con- 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia on 


November 5 and 6 and in New York with the same 
orchestra on November 9. 
everywhere manifested, not alone by musical clubs but by 
educational institutions. Cyril Scott is undoubtedly one 


Interest in his coming is 
most unique personalities among our present day 
A man of forceful intellect, a keen analyst, 
His book on 


rank of English essayists. 


Levitzki’s Dates Total Seventy-two 





Recently it was announced by Daniel Mayer that Mischa 
Levitzki had already been engaged for sixty-six appear- 


next season, forty-one in the United States and 
Australia. Since then the 


impresario, who will present the pianist 
times in Newark in recital and as_ soloist with 


es and also in three other important New Jersey 


Bookings for Boucek Artists 


From the offices of Hugo Boucek comes the announce- 
ment that the following bookings have been secured for his 
artists for the concert course of the Wolverine Lyceum 
Bureau, 


Herman Hoexter, general director, in Detroit, 
: February 9, Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, 


joint recital with William Robyn, tenor; March 2, 
Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist, in joint recital with Hans 
Hess, cellist. 


Detroit Orchestra Engages Claire Dux 


Last week the Detroit Symphony Orchestra arranged 
to present the famous Swiss soprano, Claire Dux, at two 
concerts next season, i 
some time in October for her first visit to this country. 
However, she is by no means a stranger to those who 
follow the world’s musical happenings, for her operatic 
and concert achievements have attracted much attention 
in Europe for the past several years. 
under the Wolfsohn management. 


Miss Dux will arrive in America 


She is coming over 


Destinn Sues Jeweler 


Emmy Destinn has brought suit in the Supreme Court 
of New 
that she bought a pearl necklace from Berger just before 
the war for $27,000, giving a diamond tiara valued at 
$8,000 in part payment, and that during the war she dis- 
covered that the pearls were of the fresh water variety 
worth not over $6,000, whereas Berger had represented 
them as real Oriental pearls. 


York against Edward Berger. The singer claims 


This Berger denies, 


Huneker Going to England 


James Gibbons Huneker, the well known writer, sails 
for England on June 26 with Mrs. Huneker on the S. S. 


They will spend the summer at Bath, where Mr. 


Huneker will take the waters and at the same time do 
some special work for the New York World. 
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KANNINA 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 
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RALFE ‘LEECH STERNER, Director 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





Dormitory tor out-ot-town students 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 


KimBALL HA.i, Cacaco, ILL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern ann A. FRAEMCKE 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West g7th Street 
el. 1053 Columbus. 








instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony leataares, 
boginaing to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 

hirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors, Summer Courses, Special Rates. TERMS $i5 UP PER QUARTER 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Fer Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 
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Musical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
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wake CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 
BOSTON 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


:DILLING 


RPIST 
Met. matunes “. Seams. Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Summer Address: care of ky Express Co. 
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Concerts 


* BUTLER 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Van Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICACO 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORA7ED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of International Reputation 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER 
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Special Normal Course in 


Husir PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and Surroundings Ideai for 
Summer Study 


For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue & Oak Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Are Everywhere Known As 
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Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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Masons Hamlin 
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The most costly piano in the world 
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A Leader for 80 Years =: 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia | Ae ROA OE SIE 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The 
Name 


Sohmer 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 





To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achieve’ ment in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


Teta an. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at 61st Street 








New York 
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